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T is quite possible 
that the children 
of this world are 
wiser in their gen- 
eration than the 
children of light 
when they call 
the late Sultan of 

Turkey Abdul the Damned and are 

done with him. The present writer, 

for his part, is obliged to confess that 
he finds it a far from simple task to 
state to himself what manner of man 
that ill-starred monarch may have 
been. Apart from the difficulty of 
making such a statement of any man, 
about this man hung contradictions 
and mysteries that are not dispelled 
even now that he is a prisoner of state 
and the secrets of his palace have been 
laid bare. A ruler like Abdul Hamid 

II, furthermore, cannot fairly be 

judged like Edward VII or the 

Emperor Francis Joseph. There are 

differences between them of descent, 

of religion, of ethnography, of all the 
net of circumstance, which vary their 
several responsibilities. Then there 
is a still more intangible personal 
equation, the prenatal bent of the 
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mind, the inner vision and the inner 
necessity requiring a man to react in 
his own way upon the world. And 
the thing is not finished when we 
pronounce a man “‘bad.”’ There will 
yet be corners of his character that 
certain inquisitive persons will linger 
in with curiosity, perhaps not without 
pity. 

So far as the prenatal bent is 
concerned, there seems in the case 
of Abdul Hamid to be little doubt 
that there was always something 
sunken and tortuous in him, always 
a leaning toward silence and an intense 
personal preoccupation. He was the 
second son of Abdul Mejid, the 
Sultan whom Sir Stratford Canning 
so strongly influenced toward reform. 
That he was also the less favored son 
may be assumed from an anecdote 
told of the Sultan’s delight when 
Hamid was once thrown into a pond 
of Cheragan Palace by his elder 
brother Mourad. One is permitted 
to wonder if this childish indignity 
had anything to do with the severity 
of the unfortunate Mourad’s lifelong 
imprisonment. Prince Hamid is said 
to have been privately known at his 
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ABDUL HAMID II, THE DEPOSED SULTAN OF TURKEY 


father’s court as Miskin Effendi, or 
Mr. Mean. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds in gold discovered 
at Yildiz after his dethronement 
might point to a reason for this 
nickname. It was apparently a sore 
point at all events, for when a trans- 
lation of Moliére’s ‘‘Avare” was 
advertised in Constantinople under 
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the name of ‘‘Hamid the Miser,” the 
prince demanded that the play be 
suppressed. It was not suppressed, 
and the sequel was curiously char- 
acteristic. When the prince became 
Sultan he showed that he had not 
forgotten the independent translator, 
by calling him as a member of his 
secretarial staff to the Palace and 
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keeping him a virtual prisoner there 
for years. 

This incident bespoke a tenacity 
confirmed by laterevents. It was the 
misfortune of Turkey that Abdul 
Hamid’s force, such as it was, proved 
of too imperious or too jealous a 
nature (o countenance any coexisting 
force. He ascended the thorniest 
throne in the world at a moment 
when the empire, ruined by the 
excesses of Abdul Aziz, threatened 
by dissolution within and without, 
was never in need so crucial of clear 
heads and strong hands. Such hap- 
pened then to exist in a group of 
reformers headed by Midhat Pasha, 
father of the Turkish constitution. 
This patriot had been bitterly dis- 
appointed by the unexpected failure 
of Mourad, whose open and generous 
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save that he was a reserved and 
intelligent prince who had a smatter- 
ing of western education and who had 
visited Europe in the suite of his 
deposed uncle. Midhat Pasha offered 
him the throne on condition that he 
would promulgate a _ constitution, 
that he would act in matters of state 
only on the advice of responsible 
ministers, and that he would choose 
his secretaries from certain names 
presented to him. 

The prince promised. He did not 
wait long, however, to show that he 
did not intend to be dictated to. He 
proceeded to break one of his promises 
by nominating a secretary of his own. 
Midhat Pasha was perhaps too sur- 
prised to prevent the appointment. 
The young Sultan at all events, 
finding that this entering wedge met 
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mind proved unequal to the strain of 
a too sudden rise to power. Next in 
the line of succession was Abdul 
Hamid, of whom little was known 


no effective resistance went on to 
show his hand more openly. He did 
promulgate a constitution, albeit re- 
serving to himself powers beyond 
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those of any other constitutional 
sovereign; and six months after his 
accession he opened the first Turkish 
-arliament. But in the meantime 
he had sent Midhat Pasha into exile, 
and the events of the Russian war 
soon enabled him to make his mastery 
supreme. 

The rest of Abdul Hamid’s long 
reign was a mere amplification of the 
story. He never gained his ends by 
direct methods. He never kept a 
promise except at the point of the 
bayonet. He never permitted the 
existence of a power rival to his own. 
And he gradually drew into his own 
hands all the reins of government. 
It was partly from an inner necessity 
of his nature, partly from his pro- 
found distrust of others. There was 
in it, too, an element of Orientalism. 
He was too much of the East to take 
in the conception of a constitutional 
sovereign, too little educated to be 
able to dispense with details; and he 
lacked men. It is true that when 
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he found men of a certain calibre he 
disposed of them, as he finally disposed 
of Midhat Pasha—out' of that same 
inner necessity of his to rule alone. 
I am also inclined to believe that it was 
out of some vision he had of an em- 
pire which should unite the strength 
of Europe and of Asia. 

He had no love for Europe. The 
Russian war took away from him, defi- 
nitely and forever, more of his pro- 
vinces than any one of his ancestors 
except Mohammed II and Selim I had 
gained. It was not his fault. The 
provinces were really lost when he 
came to the throne. They were not 
provinces that could have been kept. 
They were populated by distinct ethnic 
groups, too numerous to be dispersed 
or assimilated. It was merely an 
accident that Abdul Hamid and not 
another lost them. And there is no 
doubt that the empire was the better 
for being relieved of so large an alien 
element. But the Sultan never forgot 
the humiliation. Moreover, he took 
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THE CEREMONY OF SELAMLIK AT YILDIZ KIOSK (PALACE) 


himself seriously as the Caliph of 
Islam. Policy had much to do with 
it, no doubt. He saw in Panislam- 
ism a cohesive force to oppose against 
the hateful encroachments of Europe. 
At the same time there was a real 
vein of mysticism in the man, and 
he can never have seen himself as 
the ruler of a half-Christian empire. 
While his Mohammedan _ subjects 
suffered perhaps even more cruelly 
than the Christians, it was for a 
different reason. He seems seriously 
to have proposed to himself to protect 
his people from disturbing ideas, to 
exert his vast power in imposing upon 
them a scheme of existence untainted 
by any but the least insidious novelties 
of the west. 

So insatiable a thirst for power 
and so vast a scheme of suppres- 
sion necessitated methods and _ in- 
struments of a special kind. There 
accordingly grew up that Palace 
camarilla, that horde of Palace spies, 
which became the real government 
of the empire. The Grand Vizier 
could do nothing against bribes given 


to chamberlains, or the journal of an 
informer. Under the kitchen cabinets 
of Abdul Hamid, disorder and cor- 
ruption reached an incredible pitch. 
The shameless greed of the Sultan’s 
entourage licked up all the resources 
of the country, stifled private enter- 
prise and put back the development 
of the people by decades. The mar- 
vel is that they survived it. Abdul 
Hamid came to the throne at a 
moment when no one believed Turkey 
would last another generation. After 
thirty-three years of a bloody and 
extravagant reign he left it stronger 
than he found it—as a result of his 
own policy or as that of an irrepressi- 
ble development of natural forces, 
who shall say? There is no doubt 
that Turkey was not ready for con- 
stitutional government a generation 
ago. It is even a question whether 
she is to-day. There is likewise no 
doubt that Abdul Hamid did not a 
little for the preservation and con- 
solidation of the empire he pillaged 
for thirty-three years. A shrewd 


reader of the weaknesses of men, he 
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PALACE OF DOLMA BAGHTCHEH 


believed in the power of their dis- 
agreement and of their necessity, to 
win them to anything. He believed 
that every man had his price, and his 
diplomacy largely consisted in being 
able to gauge that price. The adroit- 
ness with which he played off one 
country against another became no- 
torious. He of course made egregious 
blunders, he subjected himself to re- 
peated humiliations; but he was, if 
not a consummate diplomat, a great 
opportunist. And with all his cruelty 
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and unscrupulousness he was neither 
an Otto of Bavaria thinking only to 
embody the fancies of an irresponsible 
imagination, nor one of those later 
Roman emperors who rioted in blood 
and lust for their own sake. No one 
in the empire worked so hard. They 
say that he would sometimes read and 
sign state papers all day, moving to a 
sofa when he was too tired to sit at 
his desk, and finally lying flat on the 
floor with a pillow to support his 
writing arm. 
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As years went on, as the legend 
of Yildiz gathered consistency and its 
victims increased in number, fear 
became the dominant motive of the 
Sultan’s life. It was so marked, the 
consequences of it were so disastrous 
for himself and for his country, that 
it approached a pathological case. 
One recollects that Abdul Hamid’s 
brother Mourad was subject to fits 
of mental alienation, that his uncle 
Abdul Aziz developed an irresponsi- 
bility hardly short of madness, that 
not a few of his ancestors were 
psychopathic types. For himself, it 
is hard to believe that a mind so 
strange, that a nervous system so 
excitable, can have been absolutely 
sane. Of all the stories told with 
regard to the precautions he took for 
safeguarding his life, none are too 
fantastic. The love of life became 
a monomania with him. It may 
have been doubled by that mania of 
persecution which is so well-known 
a pathological condition. There is 
no question that terror had more 
and more to do with the extraor- 
dinary oppressions marking the 
latter half of his reign. He shut 
himself up in his palace, he filled 
the country with spies, he prohibited 
many innocent gatherings, he did 
what he could to stop circulation at 
night, he discouraged modern im- 
provements in his capital, he forbade 
his people to travel, he emasculated 
the curriculum of schools, he devised 
a stupendous censorship of the press, 
he massacred Christians, he exiled 
and murdered those of his own race, 
he filled the country with ruin, because 
he was afraid. Those of whom he 
was most afraid were the very men 
who finally undid him, the Young 
Turks, whose marvellous secret or- 
ganization defied all his efforts to 
crush it. To bribe and to kill became 
a frenzy with him, so did he identify 
his own preservation with that of 
Islam and the glory of his house. 
Yet during his reign no capital sen- 
tence was executed. That did not 
prevent the disappearance of nearly 
as many people as met their end 
under the bloody Mourad IV, who 


caused some 50,000 of his subjects 
to be decapitated. Abdul Hamid 
never gave direct orders to kill a 
man. He would express a vague 
wish. He would drop a _ paper 
marked with a name and signed 
with a certain little seal. It was 
enough. 

And all the time the sun shone in 
Constantinople, and thousands came 
and went without suspecting what 
went on. Indeed, what went on 
was not always tragic. It was often 
picturesque and sometimes funny. ’ 
There was even once related the story 
of a man who beat the Sultan at his 
own game and prospered greatly for 
it. That man was one Hassan Pasha, 
Minister of Marine, who died in time 
to escape a harassing era of parlia- 
ments and courts-martial. Not long 
after his appointment, Hassan Pasha 
received one day from the Palace a 
bundle of documents requiring his 
signature. Amongthem he discovered 
a paper evidently slipped in by mis- 
take. It happened to be a mem- 
orandum of the Sultan’s private 
accounts in foreign banks, and Hassan 
Pasha took the liberty of copying it. 
Not long afterwards his resignation 
was sent for. The Minister signified 
his perfect willingness to resign, but 
asked for a preliminary audience of the 
Sultan. The audience was granted. 
Hassan Pasha then lost himself in 
declarations of readiness to make 
room for those worthier than him- 
self. He only thought it fair, how- 
ever, that he should first acquaint 
His Majesty with certain consequences 
of his own retirement. Whereupon 
he told the story of the Palace papers, 
adding that he had made arrangements 
in case of his removal from office or 
sudden death, for the memorandum 
in question to be published in certain 
European papers. The Sultan was 
furious, but what could he do? He 
did exactly what he always did in 
such circumstances. He swallowed 
the inevitable with an admirable 
grace. As for Hassan Pasha, he 
retained his portfolio for the rest of 
his life, while the arsenal ran over 
with sailors who had never been to 
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sea and the navy rotted in the Golden 
Horn. It was commonly reported 
that the revenues thereof were am- 
icably divided between the two 
principals of this little history. 

Abdul Hamid was constitutionally 
a coward, but he was capable of the 
self-possession of the diplomat and 
grand seigneur he was. He had also 
an Eastern strain of fatalism. Once 
while he was holding a levee in his 
state palace of Dolma Baghtcheh an 
_ earthquake suddenly cracked the dome 
of the throne-room and scattered the 
terrified crowd. The Sultan alone kept 
his head, sitting on his throne until 
the shamefaced courtiers straggled 
back to defile before him. Again, 
when a bomb exploded at the weekly 
ceremony of selamlik, killing many 
of his guard and the spectators, he 
remained quietly in his carriage, 
raised his hand, and said to those who 
rushed to see if he were injured, ‘‘ Let 
no blood be shed.” 

That did not prevent him later 
from having a crise de nerfs and from 
instituting a court of inquiry whose 
iniquitous proceedings have only just 
begun to come out. The ingenuity 
of the circumstantial evidence where- 
by the authors of the attempt were 
traced by means of a fragment of 
rubber from a carriage tire—rubber 
carriage tires were thenceforward 
prohibited in Constantinople!—must 
have delighted the man who was so 
nearly a victim of the plot. One 
of the chief duties of a bureau of 
translation maintained at the Palace 
was to seek out detective stories and 
translate them for His Majesty. It 
is related of a hack writer who had 
begun to contribute one of Montépin’s 
or Gaboriau’s novels as a feuilleton toa 
Turkish paper, that he was summoned 
one day to the Palace. Knowing 
what such a summons usually meant, 
the unhappy man begged leave first 
to visit his family, but was sternly 
refused. More dead than alive he 
was driven away to Yildiz, where he 
was taken before one of the secretaries. 
‘Are you so and so?” demanded 
that functionary. ‘‘I am,’’ faltered 
the wretched translator. ‘Did you 
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write the story that is coming out 
in such and such a paper?” The 
culprit pointed out that he had only 
translated it. ‘‘Have you finished 
it?’ pursued his inquisitor. The 
scribe was happy to declare that, 
perceiving the error of his way, he 
had not so defiled his pen. ‘‘Then 
sit down quickly and do so,” he was 
commanded. ‘His Majesty has 
deigned to read the first chapters of 
your story, and he wishes to see the 
rest as soon as possible.” Where- 
upon the translator, victualled for a 
siege, was locked into a room with 
the implements of his trade until 
such time as he had completed his 
task. When Sir Conan Doyle visited 
Constantinople in 1907, he discovered 
in Abdul Hamid one of his most 
genuine admirers; for the Sultan had 
caused ‘“‘Sherlock Holmes’’ to be 
translated for his own benefit. Hear- 
ing that the creator of that interesting 
character was in the city, he asked the 
British Ambassador to bring the 
novelist to Yildiz, entertained him 
at dinner, and decorated him— 
albeit with the order which His 
Majesty was wont most prodigally 
to bestow upon cooks, grooms and 
spies. 

Another duty of the bureau was to 
cut out and translate notices of the 
Sultan from foreign periodicals. This 
must have been a somewhat delicate 
task, for foreign opinion of Abdul 
Hamid was seldom flattering, and 
not only was His Majesty subject to 
violent fits of temper, but he was one 
of the best shots in the empire. It 
was doubtless because he was aware 
of the light in which he was regarded 
abroad, that he took such pains to 
mark his appreciation of those who 
expressed favorable opinions of him 
—as did Mr. Hopkinson Smith on one 
occasion—and to subsidize so large 
a number of journals. Individuals 
were also subsidized. The publica- 
tion of some of their names has 
caused no little embarrassment in 
certain quarters. 

This vanity expressed itself in 
other forms as well. Abdul Hamid in 
public was always a dignified figure. 
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His dark dress and lack of decorations 
contrasted not to his disadvantage 
with the glittering uniforms about 
him. He was fond of pomp, however, 
and as years went on he became 
solicitous to disgufse their ravages. 
In the privacy of his extensive family 
he was even not a little of a dandy, 
allowing his fancy to run riot among 
shirts, waistcoats, cravats and pins. 
Of jewels he was a great connoisseur, 
as of weapons, flowers and women. 
Ingenious mechanisms attracted him. 
Our late Ambassador, Mr. Leishman, 
when he returned from leave, used 
to bring him more or less elaborate 
toys of the sort. Indeed, Abdul 
Hamid loved all curious and beautiful 
things, although without any great 
refinement of taste, collecting about 
him silks, carpets, porcelain, pictures 
—he himself dabbled with the brush 
—richly-bound books, manuscripts 
that make one wonder if any lost 
Greek texts may yet be found among 
his treasures, and quantities of pets. 
Perhaps he found in them his only 
true friends. One of the first things 
he did after arriving at Salonica was 
to send back for his cat, forgotten in 
the hasty departure from Yildiz on 
the night of his dethronement. 

The opening of Yildiz Palace, that 
city -in itself of mansions, kiosques, 
offices, barracks, shops and stables, 
in a great hillside garden above the 
Bosphorus, only confirms our im- 
pression of the unhappy man who 
chose to imprison himself there for 
thirty years. The fortress walls, the 
armoured chambers, the secret doors, 
the underground passages, the infinity 
of weapons and mirrors, the manikins 
simulating, behind a window or at 
the end of a corridor, the master of 
that strange habitation, its places of 
luxury and of torture, its hidden trea- 
sures of gold, jewels and rarities of 
every sort, its minute archives—sole 
instance of method in all that mingled 
splendor and disorder—remind one of 
an Este, a Sforza, a Borgia. Abdul 


Hamid I] might have been a medieval 
Italian prince preserved in amber for 
the edification of the twentiethcentury. 
His reign was nothing extraordinary 


from the point of view of the Middle 
Ages, or from that of hisown ancestors. 
There must even have been a great- 
ness in a man who could maintain so 
powerful an ascendancy over thirty 
million people for so long. He was 
merely born too late. It was his 
misfortune to know too little of the 
world in which he lived, to rule an 
empire divided by race problems 
more crucial than exist in any other 
country, to be compelled to reign at 
once as an Asiatic and as a European 
sovereign, to occupy the throne of 
Osman at a period when east and west, 
the thirteenth century and the twen- 
tieth, met in his empire face to face. 
The resulting ferment he was subtle 
enough to foresee but not to forestall. 
His character, his education—or lack 
of it,—his traditions, made him en- 
deavor to repress it. The mistake 
cost him his throne. 

The rock on which he shipwrecked 
was, by a rare retributive justice, the 
very constitution that brought him 
to the throne. He had spent his 
life securing himself against the 
recurrence of another Midhat Pasha. 
He lived to see that murdered man 
avenged. Outwitted by the foes 
he had fought so long, he took his 
defeat as he always took a defeat— 
with an outward acceptance that gave 
no hint of his true mind. While 
those who looked behind the scenes 
brought back rumors of tempest, the 
world at large saw only a sovereign 
more constitutional than the con- 
stitution. But that imperious and 
cunning nature could not endure so 
humiliating a yoke. It suited both 
what was great and what was tortuous 
in him to attempt to corrupt the 
apparently least corruptible of his 
keepers—the members of Parliament, 
the troops sent from Salonica to 
replace his pretorian guard. It is 
proof of his genius for intrigue that 
he very nearly succeeded. There is 
little doubt that he won over a con- 
siderable number of deputies. There 
is no doubt that he seduced the 
majority of the Macedonian sharp- 
shooters, and through them a great 
part of the garrison of the capital. 
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In doing so he played his old cards— 
once too often. Gold, and the divi- 
sions in the ranks of the liberals, did 
the work. The officers of the army 
he found he could not move. They 
represented the best element of the 
liberal movement—its youth, its edu- 
cation, its generous protest against a 
medizval orthodoxy. But the simple 
soldiers he overpowered by the awe 
of his authority as their commander- 
in-chief, as the ruler of their country, 
and as the Caliph of their religion. 
They had already discovered that 
certain canons of the sacred law 
seemed to clash with the new order. 
He took advantage of that, and of 
mistakes of the Committee of Union 
and Progress which had raised a 
strong political opposition to that 
so-called state within a state. So 
adroitly did he do it, that there was 
question at first whether the mutiny 
of the thirteenth of April were not 
really a public demonstration against 
the high-handedness of the Committee. 
He did not attempt too much, any 
more than he did in 1876, when he 
appointed young Said Bey as his 
secretary. He merely tested the 
temper of the populace, got rid of 
certain troublesome persons—he did 
not get rid of so many as he hoped — 
and installed a ministry of the nature 
of signs you sometimes see, that read 
differently according to the side from 
which you look at them. 

The result every one knows. 
Whether the Sultan saw the inevitable 
and waited fatalistically for it, or 
whether he was merely caught at 
last like a rat in a trap, we do not yet 
know. The indications are that he 
was surprised by the Committee’s 
instant reply to his first move and 
tried to cover his tracks by involving 
them in embarrassment. There are 
persistent rumors that he plotted a 
massacre in Constantinople and the 
provinces, intelligence of which 
brought the Macedonians into the city 
before they were ready. If the troops 


of the garrison had had heads to lead 
them, the result might have been far 
different. As it was, they shut them- 
selves up in their barracks and 


fired treacherously from the windows. 
That, too, may have been by order of 
the Sultan, unwilling to take the field 
openly against the constitution but 
hoping to compromise it by civil 
bloodshed. His fall, at all events, 
was like the rest of his life, ambiguous, 
contradictory, involved in pride and 
fear. It must have taken courage 
for him to drive out as he did to his 
last Friday prayer (the day before 
Shefket Pasha occupied the city), 
dyed and rouged as never before, his 
crafty old face more inscrutable than 
ever. One would have liked him to 
brave out the game at the same high 
pitch to the end. 

Four days later he sat with his 
young son Abdurrahim in one of the 
kiosques of his Palace. The silence 
about him must have been cruel, in 
that soft spring sunlight, broken only 
by the birds in the park below. Of 
the hundreds of attendants that once 
waited upon him, apparently not one 
was left. The soldiers who had 
cheered him so loyally at that last 
selamlik were dead, captured or 
fleeing into Asia Minor. The hench- 
men he had gathered about him 
during a long reign —where were they? 
In the silence there grew a sound of 
arrival from without: distant carriage 
wheels, nearer steps on gravel, voices. 
A secretary, almost the last of his 
court, entered and announced that 
four persons desired audience of him 
in the name of Parliament. “Let 
them come,” the Sultan sombrely 
replied. They came. 

Emerging from behind a screen he 
confronted them. ‘‘What do you 
wish?” he asked. The spokesman of 
the Committee gravely communicated 
to him the fetva of the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam and the vote of Parliament 
decreeing his dethronement. Silence 
again, long silence, and the twitter 
of birds in the blossoming park. 
‘“What can I do?” exclaimed Abdul 
Hamid at last; ‘it was written.” 
Then, after a tremulous pause: ‘And 
my life?’ The old preoccupation! 

He was assured that his life would 
be spared. ‘Yes, that is what they 
always say. And afterwards—”’ 
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None knew better than he what they 
sometimes do afterwards. Agitation 
began to gain on him. “I kept my 
brother for thirty years,’’ he quavered 
“IT fed him on bird’s milk. He lacked 
for nothing while he lived and he 
died anatural death.” Being assured 
again that he need fear nothing, he 
asked where he was to reside. The 
Committee answered that they had 
received no communication to make 
to him in that regard. ‘‘Let it be in 
the Palace of Cheragan,” said Abdul 
Hamid. ‘I was born there. I wish 
to die there.” And he went off into a 
rambling protest of his innocence 
with respect to recent events. 

The Committee, having nothing 
more to say, withdrew in a stillness 
broken now by the sobbing of the 
young prince. 

That night, another commission 
waited upon Abdul Hamid. This 
was composed of military men, who 
informed the ex-Sultan of the decision 
of the council of war that he was to go 
to Salonica. It is not difficult to 
imagine what an effect this unex- 
pected visit must have had, in the 
silence and darkness of a palace 
haunted perhaps by too many ghosts, 
upon the fallen monarch. Over- 
wrought by the long strain through 
which he had passed, crushed by 
the fate that overwhelmed him, un- 
manned by terror, he asked, trembling, 
if the order did not veil some design 
upon his life. Reassured again and 
again, and somewhat collecting him- 
self, he then inquired when he was to 
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go. ‘‘To-night, Effendim,” they told 
him, using the form of address applied 
to private persons. At that the 
briefly repressed agitation of the ex- 
Sultan reached a climax. At first 
he fainted. When brought to he be- 
gan to beg hysterically for his life, 
imploring with tears to be permitted 
to inhabit Cheragan. ‘‘Why should 
I be compelled to bear an indignity 
never put upon any of my illustrious 
ancestors?” he burst out. ‘‘On the 
contrary,” they replied, ‘“we wish to 
spare you a fate which several of your 
illustrious ancestors unfortunately 
suffered... .” At midnight a small 
procession of carriages, containing 
besides the fallen Sultan two of his 
sons, seven women of his harem and 
a few servants, left the gates of Yildiz 
Palace. By reason of the state of 
siege then in force none but soldiers 
saw the cortege, headed by a military 
automobile and escorted by a squad- 
ron of cavalry; and few of those 
soldiers can have guessed who passed 
so rapidly through the echoing streets. 
At the station of Sirkedji a special 
train was waiting. The haggard man, 
the frightened women and children, 
took their places in it. Were those 
untravelled passengers distracted for 
a moment by an adventure, even in 
that detail, so new to them? A 
whistle shrilled, the flicker of the 
station slowly began to recede, and 
they plunged into the darkness of 
the cut skirting the ancient palace of 
the sultans, as they gathered headway 
toward their unknown place of exile. 
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THE FUTURE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT 


DIRECTOR OF THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


tN looking back 

df over forty years of 
almost continuous 
conflict in behalf 
of physical educa- 
tion, several things 
have deeply im- 
pressed me. First 
the character of the opposition that 
has had to be overcome in introducing 
this great movement into our institu- 
tions of learning. Second, the pe- 
culiar trend which this movement has 
taken in its development. Third, 
the nature of the results that have 
been attained. 

After briefly reviewing some of 
these past experiences we shall be 
better prepared to speak of the pos- 
sible advances in physical education 
that may be expected in the fu- 
ture. As early as the decade be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, several col- 
lege presidents in their commence- 
ment addresses began to call the 
attention of their alumni to the poor 
physique of the college student of 
that day, and made pleas for bet- 
ter facilities for physical education. 
Among the first educators to recognize 
the need of giving more systematic 
attention to the development of the 
body in what may be termed this 
later renaissance period were Presi- 
dent Stearns of Amherst, President 
Harris of Bowdoin, President Mc- 
Cosh of Princeton, President Eliot 
of Harvard and some few others. 
But the times were hardly ripe for any 
extended efforts in this direction. 
Those who made personal appeals to 
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college presidents and college boards 
at this time in behalf of physical 
training were left in no doubtful 
frame of mind as to their opinion of 
the subject. Some of the college 
presidents stated that they considered 
the culture of the body hardly worthy 
of serious attention, and one of them, 
the president of a large Eastern college 
since noted for its prominence in 
athletics, maintained that there was 
nothing in physical training worth 
the time and attention of a college- 
educated man. In fact the opinion 
that dominated the schools and 
colleges of this period was that the 
body as such was unworthy of any 
special care or attention. The origin 
of this opinion, and the social, re- 
ligious and different historical events 
upon which it was founded I do not 
propose to discuss in this paper. 
Suffice it to say that this movement 
in favor of physical training was 
started inthe latesixtiesand early sev- 
enties through the persistent efforts 
of a few college presidents, backed by 
the support of some of the young and 
vigorous alumni who had experienced 
the advantages of an athletic life 
while serving in the Union Army. 
The great mistake which most of 
the schools and colleges made at 
this early period was the failure to 
recognize the fundamental importance 
of physical training as an essential 
part of education. True, the advance- 
ment of physiology and psychology 
had not made this fact as apparent at 
that time as it is to-day. Still those 
of us who had studied Greek life and 
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history as well as Greek letters were 
prepared even at that date to advo- 
cate the judicious development of 
the body as a preliminary measure to 
the proper development of the mind. 

But the lingering doubt enter- 
tained by many educators as to the 
wisdom of dignifying the body by 
academic consideration led to the 
adoption of measures that have oc- 
casioned no end of trouble between 
governing boards, faculties and stu- 
dents, and given a spectacular instead 
of an educational trend to the whole 
movement. There is no doubt but 
that the dominating motive back of 
all our school and college athletics to- 
day is to secure a victory or a series 
of victories over rival teams. This 
concrete aim undoubtedly furnishes 
a great many students with an in- 
centive to physical activity and the 
adoption of regular habits of living. 
It also furnishes a much larger group 
of men with some open-air recreations 
and amusements, in going to the 
field and the river to witness the 
athletic efforts of others. If the 
desire for victory could be kept within 
bounds, there would be no objection 
to it as an incentive to the practice of 
athletics. But poor human nature 
seems no stronger to-day than it 
was three thousand years ago. The 
legitimate love of approbation has 
been so magnified by personal adula- 
tion, newspaper notoriety and public 
interest that an athletic victory seems 
to our youth the only thing in physical 
education worth striving for. The 
intense rivalry and keen competition 
that have been engendered by making 
victory the prime motive in athletics 
have resulted in many of the evils 
with which many of our colleges are 
now beset. These may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

The greatly increased cost of train- 
ing, the increasing amount of time 
now given to practice. The tendency 
to reduce the number of active com- 
petitors. The continued violation 
of the laws of amateur sport. The 
temptation to import players who 
have no legitimate connection with 
the school. or college. Depriving the 


non-athletic class of a sufficient in- 
centive to physical exercise. Arous- 
ing the spirit of antagonism and 
fostering viciousness and brutality. 
Depriving athletic sports of their ef- 
ficiency as a means of health. These 
are the prevailing evils and profes- 
sional tendencies which led to the 
downfall of athletics in ancient 
Greece; they are the evils which 
prejudiced the church fathers against 
all kinds of physical training; they 
are the evils which have been con- 
tinually pointed out to our students 
for the past twenty-five years—yet 
they have shown themselves entirely 
incapable of managing their sports 
without the occurrence of some of 
these undesirable results. 
Notwithstanding the many evils 
with which athletic sports have been 
accompanied—evils which have grown 
out of their excessive cultivation by 
the few—they have afforded a great 
stimulus to the many and have 
furnished an objective centre to a 
great deal of the physical training 
that has been practised by our school 
and college youth throughout the 
country. This is especially true of 
the physical work in many of the 
preparatory schools, where the par- 
ticipation in athletic sports under the 
direction of trained instructors has 
been much more general than in the 
colleges. As the students at this age 
aremuch youngerand moresusceptible 
of improvement, the advancement in 
physical development and efficiency 
that has taken place during the past 
twenty-five years is quite remarkable. 
The average height of our student 
class has increased from 5 ft. 7 in. to 
5 ft. 8 in. and the average weight 
by from six to eight pounds, while the 
total strength has increased some 
thirty per cent. With this great 
improvement in physique, which 
means not only larger and stronger 
muscles, but better hearts, lungs, 
stomachs and brains, I believe there 
has been a corresponding improve- 
ment in mental and moral tone as 
indicated in the general reduction 
in the amount of vice, gambling and 
intemperance now practised by Amer- 
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ican students. This is certainly an 
achievement to be proud of, and it 
may be attributable not alone to bet- 
ter preaching or better teaching, but 
to the growth of interest in phys- 
ical training and athletics. 

Young men who can find a motor 
outlet for their pent-up feelings and 
emotions, through the natural pleas- 
ures of vigorous physical activity, are 
not going to resort to artificial stimu- 
lants in order to experience the joy of 
living. Much of what is called educa- 
tion, which consists in getting ready 
to do something, or in learning about 
what someone else has done, does not 
satisfy the organic necessities of a 
large majority of our youth, who 
must get at least a part of their 
education and training in doing, 
acting and experiencing instead of 
sitting and reading and thinking. 
There is no doubt that thousands of 
our schoolboys leave school at from 
ten to fourteen years of age, and take 
up manual occupations, because they 
do not find anything in the school 
curriculum that satisfies their craving 
for some kind of motor activity; 
while thousands more are only in- 
duced to push on through the prepara- 
tory schools and enter college on 
account of their interest in athletics. 

This love of manly sports and de- 
votion to physical pursuits is bringing 
to the college a vast number of young 
men who would not have entered 
college fifty years ago, but who 
would have gone from the high and 
preparatory schools into some kind of 
business or mercantile pursuit. This 
fact partly accounts for the great 
improvement in physique that has 
taken place among college students 
during the past thirty or forty years. 

Contrasted with this type of stu- 
dent, which may be said to represent 
the athletic type, stands the scholarly 
student with his drooping head, flat 
chest, light weight, etc., who portrays 
the type of man for whom the college 
presidents made their pleas in the 
early sixties and seventies. It was 
presumably for this class of students 
that gymnasiums and facilities for 
athletic sports were introduced into 


our American colleges. It is very 
much to be regretted that the scholar- 
ship men under a voluntary system 
have profited less from the great 
interest that has been aroused in 
physical training and athletics than 
any other class of students. As a 
class the scholarship men have not 
only failed to make any physical 
improvement during the past twenty- 
five years, but they actually have 
fallen behind the physical standard 
of the scholarship men of the early 
eighties. The discrepancy in the 
measurements of these different types 
of students may be easily accounted 
for. Both the athletes and _ the 
scholars have been subjected to the 
keenest kind of competition for a 
period of eight or ten years of their 
life. The athletes have given the 
greater part of their time and energy 
to the development of their bodies, 
while the scholars have given their 
time and strength largely to the 
development of their brains. The 
former as a class have taken just 
enough mental work to enable them to 
pass their college examinations, while 
the latter have taken only enough 
physical exercise to enable them to 
follow their mental pursuits without a 
physical and mental breakdown. The 
student athletes are steadily raising 
the records and standards in college 
athletics, and the scholarly students 
are as constantly raising the standard 
of scholarship. Either standard is 
utterly beyond the capacity of the 
average student, and both standards 
are never likely to be attained by the 
same individual. In fact, both classes 
of students are drawing farther apart 
every day and the conditions sur- 
rounding them are becoming more 
and more irreconcilable. The great 
colleges and universities in the East 
are just waking to the fact that the 
extensive exploitation of athletics, 
which was once thought to be such a 
good advertisement, has been drawing 
to their halls student athletes, instead 
of athletic students; and the burning 
question now is how to abate the 
interest in overgrown athleticism and 
raise the average standard in scholar- 
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ship. At such a time, then, we may 
very properly consider the possible 
advances in physical education in the 
American college. 

As a preliminary step to the ad- 
vancement of physical education in 
the colleges, I should say unhesitat- 
ingly that the first essential is to 
recognize the subject as a department 
in education and place it on the same 
equality as other departments. This 
is a policy that some of us have been 
advocating for years, and as evidence 
of its efficiency we may point to the 
fact that some fifty institutions have 
adopted some such plan, while at 
many institutions, where they have 
not recognized a department of phys- 
ical education, they have been sore- 
ly perplexed with athletics run wild. 

In the former institutions athlet- 
ics and physical training have been 
subordinated to intellectual training, 
while in the latter institutions intel- 
lectual training has often been sub- 
ordinated to athletics; hence the 
continual bone of contention between 
faculty and students. This will al- 
ways exist as long as these two bodies 
pursue their courses with antago- 
nistic ends in view. Let the college 
faculties recognize the essential unity 
of mind and body, and that athletics 
and gymnastics may be made con- 
tributory to the best moral and 
intellectual development, and _ half 
the battle would be won. Then let 
the students recognize that the chief 
objects for which they come to 
college are to get knowledge and 
mental discipline, in order that they 
may be qualified for intellectual 
leadership, and that hard mental 
work is absolutely essential for the 
attainment of such power. Then the 
intelligent student would soon learn 
that, while a rational system of 
physical exercise and correct habits 
of living are necessary for the best 
mental development, physical ex- 
ercise and athletics carried to excess 
are sure to deaden his mental and 
moral sensibilities, reduce his powers 
of resistance to disease, and defeat 
the object for which presumably he 
came to college. 





As a preliminary step to a sane 
consideration of physical education 
in the colleges, the subject must re- 
ceive the necessary attention in the 
elementary and preparatory schools. 
Here children must be allowed more 
freedom of movement —to run, jump, 
climb, swim, dive, skate and play. 
This is the age in which the ele- 
mentary work in the _ so-called 
heavy gymnastics should be begun, 
and every effort made to teach 
children the correct way of doing 
things which they naturally like to 
do. So in regard to group or class 
gymnastics: select those exercises 
which children most delight in, and 
then get them to imitate the instruc- 
tor as to the accuracy, order, rhythm 
and harmony of the movements. 
Music should be used with the class 
exercises, not only as an accompani- 
ment and an aid to the instructor, 
but as an excellent method of teaching 
the art of music itself, Following 
these activities in order of educational 
progressions should come spoken and 
written exercises concerning them. 
If the instructor can read into these 
youthful physical activites the ele- 
mentary principles and lessons of 
history, biology, botany, physics, 
chemistry, hygiene, etc., so much 
the greater hold he will have upon 
the attention of his pupils, and the 
more he will advance the cause, not 
only of physical education, but of 
education in general. 

The work begun in the elementary 
schools should be carried on progress- 
ively through the secondary schools. 
Taking advantage of the boy’s innate 
desire at this time to test his strength 
and courage and do those things that 
become a man, every effort should 
be made to enrich the routine work 
in gymnastics and physical training 
by the introduction of group con- 
tests, antagonistic exercises, and field, 
track and water sports and games. 
The ability and character of the 
men chosen for physical instructors 
during the secondary-school period 
should be superior to that of any other 
instructor, because they can exert 
more influence for good or evil at this 
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time than any other member of the 
teaching staff. As this is the period 
when the boy’s character as well as 
his physique is forming, every effort 
should be made by the governing 
body of the school to apply the 
teachings of the classroom and lecture 
hall in hygiene, ethics, economics, 
religion, etc., to the practice of the 
field, track and gymnasium. The 
long and careful training, the rough 
and strenuous games, the hard, ex- 
acting and exciting contests of our 
student athletes all afford the best 
possible opportunity for rooting into 
conduct and character the basic prin- 
ciples of self-government and civic 
righteousness. 

When a boy comes to college, he 
should enter well trained in body 
as well as in mind. At the present 
time an ambitious boyis likely to neg- 
lect his physique and over-apply him- 
self mentally in the hope of taking a 
high stand in scholarship, or, in many 
cases, of simply meeting the college 
requirements. In order to give some 
objective point to the physical train- 
ing and make it of more general use, 
as well as of more educational value, 
a physical examination should be re- 
quired of every boy entering college, 
such as is now required of the candi- 
dates for West Point and Annapolis. 
Such an examination should follow 
as a necessary corollary to the recog- 
nition of the unity of mind and body. 
The adoption of this measure would 
tend to place the greater part of 
physical training and body-building 
where it belongs—that is, in the 
homes and preparatory schools. If 
time can not be found for such a 
régime in the present over-crowded 
curriculum, then the mental require- 
ments to enter college should be 
reduced. With a good physique, a 


man may continue to increase his in- ’ 


tellectual power and efficiency up to 
fifty or sixty years of age; with a poor 
physique he is liable to break down 
at any time, though his early years 
may be replete with fine mental at- 
tainments. 


In every college arrangements 


should be made to give special at- 
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tention to the physical education of 
those who are most in need of it. 
This is particularly desirable where 
young men show great intellectual 
ability and give promise of careers of 
great usefulness to the community. 
Instead of selecting those who are 
the strongest and most vigorous, 
and lavishing so much time, money 
and attention on their physical train- 
ing, as is now done in preparation 
for the athletic contests, efforts should 
be made to make the weak strong, 
the crooked straight, the timid cour- 
ageous, etc. Unless the college does 
this it simply puts itself in the po- 
sition of exploiting qualities which it 
does nothing to cultivate or develop, 
which is an inconsistent position for 
an educational institution to occupy. 

Granted that courses that were giv- 
en simply for personal improvement 
would not be very popular, or arouse 
much enthusiasm, or draw large gate 
receipts, yet it is the kind of physical 
education most needed at the present 
time; and it is in expectation of 
doing this kind of work that colleges 
are exempt from taxation and college 
professors are honored. When due 
attention is given to physical training 
in the preparatory schools, athletics 
will cease to have the exaggerated 
importance they now have in the 
colleges. Sports will be more varied 
but less strenuous and intense. As 
the college comes into closer touch 
with the world, and feels more keenly 
the demands for men of intellectual 
force as well as intellectual acumen, 
the value of physical exercise as a 
means of attaining fitness for efficient 
service will become more highly 
appreciated. Instead of visiting the 
athletic fields, sitting on the benches, 
and seeing a few picked men run 
races and play ball, the vast majority 
of our students will get into the 
game for the immediate joy and 
pleasure it affords. With the in- 
crease of intellectual activity among 
students which is bound to come 
with the spirit of the age, formal 
gymnastics and the more strenuous 
contests will be less sought for in the 
colleges, and recreative sports and 
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games will be more in demand. 
Tennis, handball, volley ball, and the 
games that require few players and 
are easily accessible, will be the most 
desirable—while the interest in boat- 
ing, canoeing, fencing, boxing, wrest- 
ling, swimming, skating, cricket, la- 
crosse, and a great variety of sports, 
will be much more general than it is 
to-day. 

The colleges should make every 
effort to hasten this period by broad- 
ening their facilities for the prac- 
tice of many sports by many stu- 
dents, instead of intensifying their 
interest in a few sports which can be 
practiced only by experts. Harvard 
and some other colleges have been 
working towards this policy for many 
years, and, though it has not al- 
ways brought victory to their stu- 
dent athletes, it has brought health, 
strength and an improved physique 
to thousands of their athletic students. 
Many of us have thought that this 
was what the alumni and friends of 
education in their serious moments 
most desired. This is the only com- 
pensation that should enhance the joy 
of victory or allay the chagrin of 
defeat. 

Another possiblity in physical edu- 
cation in the colleges is the utiliza- 
tion of the opportunity afforded for 
the cultivation of the manly virtues, 
the spirit of loyalty, college unity, 
and corporate honesty and righteous- 
ness. One of the most potent factors 
in evolution to be observed to-day is 
the tendency to increase the size and 
magnitude of the working units in 
the business, political and educational 
world. Once it was the individual, 
then the family, that was the working 
unit; now it is the cempany, the 
trust, the party, the institution or 
the association. The individual has 
worked his way up through savagery, 
rapine, etc., to a position in the world 
where he stands for what he is worth, 
and where the recognized motto is, 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” At the present 


time the large units mentioned have 
not all arrived at that high degree of 
ethical development. They are for 


the most part in the savage or bar- 
baric stage. Under the name of 
a company, trust, association, or 
any other corporate body, a dis- 
honest individual, or group of dis- 
honest individuals, may do all the 
evil deeds that once disgraced the 
half-civilized races, and escape public 
condemnation. The only excuse for 
these evil deeds is that they prove 
profitable to the company, trust, 
association, etc. 

These are some of the examples 
in corporate ethics which our school 
and college youth have had held 
up to them by their elders, and 
they have profited well from their 
lessons. All of the meanness and 
deceit, the intentional foul tactics, 
and dirty, brutal play in which 
individual college athletes have in- 
dulged in their team contests, have 
frequently been unhesitatingly con- 
doned by the college because such 
tactics enabled the team to win 
victories. But all of these mistaken 
methods, in the best institutions at 
least, are slowly passing away. I 
believe that the students throughout 
the country, as a body, are awaking 
to a sense of their moral and ethical 
as well as intellectual responsibility 
to the community. They are learn- 
ing that they can not degrade their 
sports and “play to the gallery”’ 
without degrading themselves. They 
are learning that they can not afford 
to have a man on an athletic team 
who will not play fair, and that the 
moral standard of the team must 
measure up to that of the individual 
men who make it. Finally they are 
learning with Herbert Spencer that 
“to play a good athletic game is the 
mark of a well-rounded education, 
but to play too good a game is the 
mark of an ill-spent youth.” 

These are some of the lessons which 
the college student is slowly imbib- 
ing through his athletic experiences. 
When these later-day experiences have 
been preceded by the preparatory- 
school drills in the sports, games and 
physical activities to which we have 
referred, we shall have a catalogue of 
virtues to attribute to physical educa- 
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tion which some of us have little 
dreamed of. Among these will be in- 
creased powers of attention, increased 
development of the will, greater accu- 
mulation of energy, greater accuracy 
in execution, alertness, quickness of 
perception, perseverance, rapid and 
responsible exercise of judgment, 
forbearance, patience, obedience, self- 
control, loyalty to leaders, courage 
of convictions and ability and will- 
ingness to serve any cause that makes 
for the betterment of man. These, 
I say, are some of the virtues that 
may be developed through the physi- 
cal activities—and I might add, be 
best developed through this agency. 
Again I say conduct and character are 
not to be moulded through self-de- 
nial and the practice of inhibitions 
only, but are to be wrought out 


largely through daring, doing and 
achieving. 
When the _ college authorities 


throughout the land recognize these 


latent possibilities in athletics prop- 
erly conducted and restricted as a 
department in education, and when 
college students recognize the sig- 
nificance of mental training as well 
as physical training as a prepara- 
tion for their life’s work, this prac- 
tical recognition of the unity of mind 
and body will make for the unity 
ef college education in general. In 
other words, both parties will realize 
that it is the whole man that is to be 
educated, and that the college as a 
whole must assume the responsibility 
for the job. When this time comes 
our institutions of learning will not 
only turn out better scholars but 
men better prepared with vigor, zeal 
and earnestness to fight the battles 
of the weak, to meet the game of the 
unprincipled strong, and wrestle with 
the great moral, social, political and 
financial problems that await them in 
the world at large as soon as their 
college days are over. 


THE CHINESE WOMAN AT HOME 
By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


PROFESSOR IN THE 


g@IHE home life of a 
people is too sa- 
cred to be touched 
except bythe hand 
offriendship. Our 
doors are closed to 
strangers, locked 
to enemies, and 
opened only to on of our own race 
who are in harmony and sympathy 
with us. What then shall we say 
when people of an alien race come 
seeking admission? They must bring 
some social distinction,—letters of 
introduction, or an ability to help us 
in ways in which we cannot help 
ourselves, 

In the case of a people as exclusive 
as the Chinese this is especially true, 
so that with the exception of one or 
two women physicians and the wife of 
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one of our diplomats no one has ever 
been admitted in a social as well 
as professional way to the women’s 
apartments of the homes of the better 
class of the Chinese people. 

A Chinese home is different from 
ourown. It is composed of many one- 
story buildings, around open courts, 
one behind the other, and sometimes 
covers several acres of ground. Then 
it is divided into men’s and women’s 
apartments, the men receiving their 
friends in theirs and the women like- 
wise receiving their friends by a side 
gate in their own apartments, which 
are at the rear of the dwelling. A 
wealthy man, in addition to his wife, 
usually has one or more concubines, 
and each of these ladies has an 
apartment of her own for herself and 
her children, —though all the children 
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of all the concubines reckon as belong- 
ing to the first wife. 

I have heard Sir Robert Hart tell 
an amusing incident which occurred 
in Peking. He said that the Chinese 
minister appointed to the court of 
Saint James came to call on him be- 
fore setting out upon his journey. 
After conversing for some time he 
said: 

‘T should be glad to see Lady Hart. 
I believe it is customary in calling on 
a foreign gentleman to see his lady, 
is it not?” 

‘It is,’ said Sir Robert, ‘‘and I 
should be delighted to have you see 
her, but Lady Hart is in England 
with our children, and has not been 
here for twenty years.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed, then perhaps I might 
see your second wife.” 

“That you might, if I had one. 
But the customs of our country do 
not allow us to have a second wife. 
Indeed they would imprison us if we 
were to have two wives.” 

‘‘How singular,” said the official 
with a nod of his head. ‘‘You do 
not appreciate the advantages of this 
custom of ours,” 

That there are advantages in this 
custom from the Chinese point of 
view, I have no doubt. But from 
certain things I have heard I fear 
there are disadvantages as well. One 
day the head eunuch from the palace 
of one of the leading princes in Peking 
came to ask my wife, who was their 
physician, to go to see some of the 
women or children who were ill. It 
was drawing near to the New Year 
festival and, of course, they had their 
own absorbing topics of conversation 
in the servants’ courts. I said to him: 

“The prince has a good many 
children, has he not?” 

‘“Twenty-three,”’ he answered. 

‘“How many concubines has he?” 
I inquired. 

“Three,” he replied, ‘‘but he ex- 
pects to take on two more after the 
holidays.” 

‘Does n’t it cause trouble in a 
family for a man to have so many 
women about? I should think they 
would be jealous of each other.” 


“Ah,” said he, with a wave of his 
hand and a shake of his head, ‘‘that 
is a topic that is difficult to discuss, 
Naturally if this woman sees him 
taking to that woman, this one is 
going to eat vinegar.”’ 

They do “‘eat vinegar,’’ but perhaps 
as little of it as any people who live 
in the way in which they live; for 
the Chinese have organized their own 
home life as nearly on a govern- 
mental basis as any people in the 
world. 

In addition to the wife and concu- 
bines, each son when he marries 
brings his wife home to a parental 
court, and all these sisters-in-law, 
or daughters-in-law, add so much 
to the complications of living, for 
each must have her own retinue of 
servants, 

Young people in China are all 
engaged by their parents without 
their knowledge or consent. This 
was very unsatisfactory to the young 
people of the old régime, and it is 
being modified in the new. One day 
one of my students in discussing this 
matter said to me: 

“Our method of getting a wife is 
very much better than either the old 
Chinese method or your foreign 
method.” 

‘How it that?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘according to the 
old Chinese custom a man could never 
see his wife until she was brought to 
his house. But we can see the girls 
in public meetings, we have sisters 
in the girls’ school, they have broth- 
ers in the college, and when we go 
home during vacation we can learn 
all about each other.” 

‘But how do you consider it better 
than our method?” I persisted. 

“Why, you see, when you have 
found the girl you want, you have 
to go and get her yourself, while we 
can send a middleman to do it for 
us. 

I still argued that by our method 
we could become better acquainted 
with the young lady. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is true; but 
does n’t it make you awfully mad if 
you ask a lady to marry you and 
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tion which some of us have little 
dreamed of. Among these will be in- 
creased powers of attention, increased 
development of the will, greater accu- 
mulation of energy, greater accuracy 
in execution, alertness, quickness of 
perception, perseverance, rapid and 
responsible exercise of judgment, 
forbearance, patience, obedience, self- 
control, loyalty to leaders, courage 
of convictions and ability and will- 
ingness to serve any cause thai makes 
for the betterment of man. These, 
I say, are some of the virtues that 
may be developed through the physi- 
cal activities—and I might add, be 
best developed through this agency. 
Again I say conduct and character are 
not to be moulded through self-de- 
nial and the practice of inhibitions 
only, but are to be wrought out 
largely through daring, doing and 
achieving. 

When the _ college authorities 
throughout the land recognize these 


latent possibilities in athletics prop- 
erly conducted and restricted as a 
department in education, and when 
college students recognize the sig- 
nificance of mental training as well 
as physical training as a prepara- 
tion for their life’s work, this prac- 
tical recognition of the unity of mind 
and body will make for the unity 
ef college education in general. In 
other words, both parties will realize 
that it is the whole man that is to be 
educated, and that the college as a 
whole must assume the responsibility 
for the job. When this time comes 
our institutions of learning will not 
only turn out better scholars but 
men better prepared with vigor, zeal 
and earnestness to fight the battles 
of the weak, to meet the game of the 
unprincipled strong, and wrestle with 
the great moral, social, political and 
financial problems that await them in 
the world at large as soon as their 
college days are over. 
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AIHIE home life of a 
people is too sa- 
cred to be touched 
except bythe hand 
offriendship. Our 
doors are closed to 
strangers, locked 
to enemies, and 
opened only to sien of our own race 
who are in harmony and sympathy 
with us. What then shall we say 
when people of an alien race come 
seeking admission? They must bring 
some social distinction,—letters of 
introduction, or an ability to help us 
in ways in which we cannot help 
ourselves, 

In the case of a people as exclusive 
as the Chinese this is especially true, 
so that with the exception of one or 
two women physicians and the wife of 











one of our diplomats no one has ever 
been admitted in a social as well 
as professional way to the women’s 
apartments of the homes of the better 
class of the Chinese people. 

A Chinese home is different from 
ourown. It is composed of many one- 
story buildings, around open courts, 
one behind the other, and sometimes 
covers several acres of ground. Then 
it is divided into men’s and women’s 
apartments, the men receiving their 
friends in theirs and the women like- 
wise receiving their friends by a side 
gate in their own apartments, which 
are at the rear of the dwelling. A 
wealthy man, in addition to his wife, 
usually has one or more concubines, 
and each of these ladies has an 
apartment of her own for herself and 
her children, —though all the children 
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of all the concubines reckon as belong- 
ing to the first wife. 

I have heard Sir Robert Hart tell 
an amusing incident which occurred 
in Peking. He said that the Chinese 
minister appointed to the court of 
Saint James came to call on him be- 
fore setting out upon his journey. 
After conversing for some time he 
said: 

‘‘T should be glad to see Lady Hart. 
I believe it is customary in calling on 
a foreign gentleman to see his lady, 
is it not?” 

‘It is,’”’ said Sir Robert, ‘‘and I 
should be delighted to have you see 
her, but Lady Hart is in England 
with our children, and has not been 
here for twenty years.” 

‘“‘Ah, indeed, then perhaps I might 
see your second wife.” 

“That you might, if I had one. 
But the customs of our country do 
not allow us to have a second wife. 
Indeed they would imprison us if we 
were to have two wives.” 

‘‘How singular,” said the official 
with a nod of his head. ‘‘You do 
not appreciate the advantages of this 
custom of ours.” 

That there are advantages in this 
custom from the Chinese point of 
view, I have no doubt. But from 
certain things I have heard I fear 
there are disadvantages as well. One 
day the head eunuch from the palace 
of one of the leading princes in Peking 
came to ask my wife, who was their 
physician, to go to see some of the 
women or children who were ill. It 
was drawing near to the New Year 
festival and, of course, they had their 
own absorbing topics of conversation 
in the servants’ courts. I said to him: 

“The prince has a good many 
children, has he not?” 

‘‘Twenty-three,” he answered. 

‘“How many concubines has he?” 
I inquired. 


“Three,” he replied, ‘“‘but he ex- 


pects to take on two more after the 
holidays.”’ 

“Does n’t it cause trouble in a 
family for a man to have so many 
women about? I should think they 
would be jealous of each other.”’ 


‘“‘Ah,” said he, with a wave of his 
hand and a shake of his head, ‘‘that 
is a topic that is difficult to discuss, 
Naturally if this woman sees him 
taking to that woman, this one is 
going to eat vinegar.”’ 

They do ‘“‘eat vinegar,”’ but perhaps 
as little of it as any people who live 
in the way in which they live; for 
the Chinese have organized their own 
home life as nearly on a govern- 
mental basis as any people in the 
world. 

In addition to the wife and concu- 
bines, each son when he marries 
brings his wife home to a parental 
court, and all these sisters-in-law, 
or daughters-in-law, add so much 
to the complications of living, for 
each must have her own retinue of 
servants, 

Young people in China are all 
engaged by their parents without 
their knowledge or consent. This 
was very unsatisfactory to the young 
people of the old régime, and it is 
being modified in the new. One day 
one of my students in discussing this 
matter said to me: 

“Our method of getting a wife is 
very much better than either the old 
Chinese method or your foreign 
method.” 

“How it that?” I asked. 

“‘Well,” said he, ‘‘according to the 
old Chinese custom a man could never 
see his wife until she was brought to 
his house. But we can see the girls 
in public meetings, we have sisters 
in the girls’ school, they have broth- 
ers in the college, and when we go 
home during vacation we can learn 
all about each other.”’ 

‘But how do you consider it better 
than our method?” I persisted. 

“Why, you see, when you have 
found the girl you want, you have 
to go and get her yourself, while we 
can send a middleman to do it for 
us.”’ 

I still argued that by our method 
we could become better acquainted 
with the young lady. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is true; but 
does n’t it make you awfully mad if 
you ask a lady to marry you and 





she refuses?’’ And it must be confessed 
that this was a difficult question to 
answer without compromising one’s 
self. 

The rigor of the old régime was 
apparently modified by giving the 
young lady a chance to refuse. About 
ten days before the marriage, two 
ladies are selected by the mother of 
the young man to carry a peculiar 
ornament made of ebony and jade, 
or jade alone, or red laquer, to the 
home of the prospective bride. This 
ornament is called the ju yi, which 
means “according to my wishes.” 
If the lady receives it into her own 
hands it signifies her willingness to 
become his bride. I have never 
heard of a girl who refused the 
ju yi.* 

Very erroneous ideas about the life 
and occupations of the Chinese ladies 
of the noble and official classes are 
held by those not conversant with 
their home life. The Chinese wo- 
man is commonly regarded as little 
better than a secluded slave, who 
whiles away the tedious hours at 
an embroidery frame, where with 
her needle she works those delicate 
and intricate pieces of embroidery 
for which she is famous throughout 
the world. In reality, a Chinese 
lady has little time to give to em- 
broidery. Her life is full of the most 
exacting social duties. Few Ameri- 
can ladies in the whirl of society in 
Washington or New York have more 
social functions to attend or duties 
to perform. I have often been present 
in the evening when the head eunuch 
brought to the ruling lady of the 
home (and the head of the home in 
China is the woman, not the man) an 
ebony tablet on which was written 
in red ink the list of social functions 
the ladies were to attend the follow- 
ing day. 

She would select from the list such 
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as she and her unmarried daughter 
could attend,—the daughter al- 
ways going with her mother and not 
with her sisters-in-law, —and then she 
would apportion the other engage- 
ments to her daughters-in-law, who 
would attend them in her stead. 

The Chinese lady in Peking sleeps 
upon a brick bed, one half of the room 
being built up-a foot and a half above 
the floor, with flues running through 
it; and in the winter a fire is built 
under the bed, so that, instead of 
having one hot brick in her bed, she 
hasahundred. She rises about eight. 
She has a large number of women 
servants, a few slave girls, and if she 
belongs to the family of a prince, she 
has several eunuchs, these latter to do 
the heavy work about the household. 
Each servant has her own special 
duties, and resents being asked to 
perform those of another. When 
my lady awakes a servant brings her 
a cup of hot tea and a cake made of 
wheat or rice flour. After eating this 
a slave girl presents her with a tiny 
pipe with a long stem from which she 
takes a few whiffs. Two servants 
then appear with a large polished 
brass basin of very hot water, towels, 
soaps, and preparations of honey to be 
used on her face and hands while they 
are still warm and moist from the 
bathing. After the bath they re- 
move the things and disappear, and 
two other women take their places, 
with a tray on which are combs, 
brushes, hair-pomades, and the frame- 
work and accessories needed for 
combing her hair. Then begins a 
long and tedious operation that may 
continue for two hours. Finally the 
hair is ready for the ornaments, 
jewels and flowers which are brought 
by another servant, on a large tray. 
The mistress selects the ones she 
wishes, placing them in her hair with 
her own hands. 


* [From here on, the text, though it has passed through Professor Headland’s 
hands, is really Mrs. Headland’s, the details described being such as neither 
her husband nor any other foreign man is permitted to observe. Few foreign 
women, indeed, have ever had an opportunity of witnessing the intimate 
family functions to which the writer, as physician to a number of the great 
ladies of the court, has had access. —TueE Epiror.] 
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Some of these flowers are exquisite. 
The Chinese are expert at making 
artificial flowers which are true to 
nature in every detail. Often above 
the flower a beautiful butterfly is 
poised on a delicate spring, and looks 
so natural that it is easy to be de- 
ceived into believing it to be alive. 
When the jasmine is in bloom beauti- 
ful creations are made of these tiny 
flowers by means of standards from 
which protrude fine wires on which 
the flowers are strung in the shape of 
butterflies or other symbols, and the 
flowers massed in this way make a 
very effective ornament. With the 
exception of the jasmine the flowers 
used in the hair are all artificial, 
though natural flowers are worn in 
season—roses in summer, orchids in 
late summer, and chrysanthemums 
in autumn. 

The prevailing idea with the Chinese 
ladies is that the foreign woman does 
not comb her hair. I have often 
heard my friends apologizing to 
ladies whom they have brought to 
see me for the first time, and on whom 
they wanted me to make a good 
impression, by saying: 

“You must not mind her hair; she 
is really so busy she has no time to 
comb it. All her time is spent in 
acts of benevolence.” 

At the first audience when the 
Empress Dowager received the foreign 
ladies, she presented each of them 
with two boxes of combs, one ivory 
inlaid with gold, the other ordinary 
hard wood, and the set was complete 
even to the fine comb. One cannot 
but wonder if her Majesty had not 
heard of the untidy locks of the for- 
eign woman, which she attributed to 
a lack of proper combs. 

After the hair has been properly 
combed and ornamented, cosmetics 
of white and carmine are brought for 
the face and neck. The Manchu 
lady uses these in great profusion, her 
Chinese sister more sparingly. No 
Chinese lady, unless a widow or a 
woman past sixty, is supposed to 
appear in the presence of her family 
without a full coating of powder and 
paint. A lady one day complained 


to me of difficulty in lifting her eye- 
lids, and asked me what the reason 
was. 

“Perhaps,” said I, “they are par- 
tially paralyzed by the lead in your 
cosmetics. Wash off the paint and 
see if the nerves do not recover their 
tone.” 

“But,” said she, “I would not 
dare to appear in the presence of 
my husband or family without 
paint and powder; it would not be 
respectable.” 

The final touch to the face is the 
deep carmine spot on the lower lip. 

The robing then begins. And what 
beautiful robes they are! the softest 
and most delicate silks, lined with the 
lightest of furs in winter. Over these 
come the rich satin embroidered 
garments, each season calling for a 
certain number and kind. She then 
decorates herself with her jewels —ear- 
rings, bracelets, beads, rings, charms, 
embroidered bags holding the betel- 
nut, and the tiny mirror ,in its 
embroidered case with silk tassels. 
When these are hung on the buttons 
of her dress her outfit is complete, 
and she arises from her couch a 
wonderful creation, from her glossy 
head, with every hair in place, to the 
toe of her tiny embroidered slipper. 
But it has taken the time of a half- 
dozen servants for three hours to get 
these results. 

To one accustomed to the Chinese 
or Manchu mode of dress, she appears 
very beautiful. The rich array of 
colors, the embroidered gowns, the 
bright head-dress, make a striking 
picture. Often as the ladies of a 
home or palace came out on the 
veranda to greet me, or bid me adieu, 
I have been impressed with their 
wonderful beauty. Our own dull 
colors, and cloth goods, suffer greatly 
in comparison, and I could not blame 
these good ladies for looking upon us 
with more or less disdain. 

It is now after eleven o’clock and 
her breakfast is ready to be served in 
another room. Word that the lead- 
ing lady of the household is about to 
appear is sent to the other apart- 
ments. Hurried finishing touches are 
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given to toilets, for all daughters, 
daughters-in-law and grandchildren 
must be ready to receive her in the 
outer room when she appears leaning 
on the arms of two eunuchs if she 
is a princess, or on two stout serving 
women if a Chinese. 

According to her rank, each one 
in turn takes a step toward her and 
gives a low curtesy in which the left 
knee touches the floor. Even the 
children go through this same for- 
mality. All are gaily dressed, with 
hair bedecked and faces painted like 
her own. She inclines her head but 
slightly. These are the members of 
her household over whom she has 
sway—her little realm. While her 
mother-in-law lived she was under 
the same rigorous rule. 

In China where there are so many 
women in the home-it is necessary 
to have a head—one who without 
dispute rules with autocratic sway. 
This is the mother-in-law. When 
she dies the first wife takes her place 
as head of the family, unless she be 
weak and there is some other strong 
character in the home. A concubine 
may be the favorite of the husband. 
He may give her fine apartments to 
live in, many servants to wait on her, 
and every luxury he can afford; but 
there his power ends. The first wife 
is head of the household, is legally 
mother of all the children born to any 
or all of the concubines her husband 
possesses. The children all call her 
mother, and the inferior wives recog- 
nize her as their mistress. She and 
her daughters and daughters-in-law 
attend social functions, receive friends, 
extend hospitality ; but the concubines 
have no place in this, unless by her 
permission. When the time comes 
for selecting wives for her sons, it is 
the first wife who does it, although 
she may be childless herself. It is 
to her the brides of these sons are 
brought, and to her all deference is 
due. In rare cases, where the con- 
cubine has had the good fortune to 
supply the heir to the throne or to a 
princely family, she is raised to the 
position of empress or princess. 
But this is seldom done, and is 


usually remembered against the wo- 
man. She is never received with the 
same feeling as if she had been first 
wife. 

One day I was asked to go toa 
palace to see a concubine who was 
ill. In such cases I always went 
directly to the princess, and she took 
me to see the sick one. As we 
entered the room there was a nurse 
standing with a child in her arms, 
and the princess called my attention 
to a blemish on its face. 

“Can it be removed?” she asked. 

I looked at it and, seeing that it 
would require but a minor operation, 
told her it could. 

While attending to the patient, 
the nurse, fearing that the child 
would be hurt, left the room and 
another entered with another child. 

“Now,” said the princess when 
we had finished with the patient, 
““we will attend to the child.’’ and 
she called the woman to her. 

“But,’’ said the woman, “this is 
not the child.” 

“There,”’ said the princess, “you 
see I do not know my own children.” 

But I left our friend receiving the 
morning salutations of her house- 
hold. These over, she dismisses them 
to their own apartments, where each 
mother sits down with her own 
children to her morning meal, waited 
on by her own servants. If there 
are still unmarried daughters, they 
remain with their mother; if none, 
she eats alone. 

Since Peking is in the same latitude 
as Philadelphia my lady has the same 
kinds of ffuit—apples, peaches, pears, 
apricots, the most delicious grapes, 
and persimmons as large as the big- 
gest tomato you ever saw; indeed, 
the Chinese call the tomato the west- 
ern red persimmon. She has mutton 
from the Mongolian sheep (the finest 
I have ever eaten), beef, pork or 
lamb; chicken, goose or duck; hare, 
pheasant or deer, or fish of whatever 
kind she may choose. Of course 


these are all prepared after the 
Chinese style, and be it said to the 
credit of their cooks that our children 
are always ready to leave our own 
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table to take a meal with the servants. 

After her meal she lingers for a 
few minutes over her cup of tea and 
her pipe. In the meantime her 
cart or sedan chair is prepared. 
Her outriders are ready with their 


horses; the eunuchs, women and slave 
girls who are to attend her don their 
proper clothing, and prepare the 
changes of raiment needed for the va- 
rious functions of the day. One takes a 
basin and towels, another powder and 
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rouge-boxes, another the pipe and 
embroidered tobacco pouch, not even 
forgetting the silver cuspidor, all of 
which will be needed. When she eats, 
a servant gives her a napkin to 
spread over her gown; after she has 
finished, another brings a basin of 
hot water, from which a towel is 
wrung with which she gently wipes 
her mouth and_ hands. Another 
brings her a glass of water, or she 
washes out her mouth with tea, and 
finally with the little mirror and 
rouge-box she puts the paint upon 
her lip if it has disappeared. 

When ready to start, her cart or 
chair is drawn up as close as possible 
to the gate of the women’s apart- 
ments. <A screen of blue silk eighteen 
or twenty feet long and six feet high, 
fastened to two wooden standards, 
is held by eunuchs to screen her while 
she enters the cart. The chair can 
be used only by princesses or wives of 
viceroys or members of the Grand 
Council. But whether chair or cart 
it is lined and cushioned with scarlet 
satin in summer, and in winter with 
fur. It is an accomplishment to 
enter a cart gracefully, but years of 
practice enable her to do so, and as 
soon as she is seated in Buddhist 
fashion, the curtain is dropped; her 
attendant seats herself cross-legged 
in front; several male servants rush 
up, seize the shafts of the cart, place 
the mule between them, fasten the 
buckles (it reminds one of the fire- 
department), the driver takes his 
place at the lines, two other male 
servants take hold of the sides of 
the mule’s bridle, and all is in readi- 
ness to start. Female servants and 
slave girls crowd into other carts, 
outriders mount their mules, and the 
cavalcade starts with my lady’s cart 
ahead. 

As they pass along the streets they 
are remarked upon by all foot pas- 
sengers, and as they near their desti- 
nation, a courier on horseback spurs 
up his steed, makes a wild dash 
forward, leaps from his horse, and 
announces to the gate-keeper that the 
princess willsoon arrive. The news is 
at once taken to the servants of the 
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women’s apartments, where the name 
is given to a eunuch, who bears it to 
his mistress. 

In the meantime the party has 
arrived. The mule is unhitched, cart 
drawn to the gate, screen spread, 
servant descends from front, and the 
princess with the help of a couple of 
eunuchs is escorted through a long 
covered walk into the court, where 
the ladies of the household are waiting 
on the veranda to receive her. As 
she enters the gateway the hostess 
begins slowly to descend the steps. 
The others follow, and they meet in 
the centre of the court. Low curtsies 
are made by each and formal in- 
quiries as to each other’s health. 
There is a short stop and certain 
formalities before the guest will as- 
cend the steps ahead of the hostess. 
The same occurs again on entering the 
reception hall, and taking the seat of 
honor. The luckless foreigner some- 
times makes the mistake of conceding 
to her guest’s modesty and allows her 
to take a lower seat, which is a 
grievous offence, and she is only 
pardoned on the plea that she is an 
outside barbarian, and does not under- 
stand the rules of polite society. 

After she is seated tea is served, and 
servants bring in trays of sweet- 
meats, fruit, nuts, dried melon seeds, 
candied fruits and small cakes. One 
of these nuts is unique. It is an 
“English walnut” in which, after 
the outer hull is removed, the shell 
is self-cracked, and folds back in 
places so that the kernel appears. 
While partaking of the delicacies of 
dried water-melon seeds the object of 
the visit is announced, which is that 
her son is to be married on a certain 
date. Of course official announce- 
ments will be sent later, but she 
wishes to ask if her hostess will act 
as one of her representatives to carry 
the ju yz to the young lady’s home. 

After the ladies have chatted for a 
time about the latest official appoint- 
ments, some court gossip, the latest 
fashion in robe ornamentation, and 
the newspaper news at home and 


abroad—for the Chinese have ten or 
a dozen newspapers in Peking, among 
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which is the only woman’s daily in 
the world—the hostess invites her 
guest to see her garden. They pass 
through a gateway into a court in 
which are great trees, shrubbery, fish- 
ponds spanned by marble bridges, 
covered walks, beautiful rockeries, 
wistaria vines laden with long clusters 
of blossoms, summer-houses, minia- 
ture mountains, and flowers of all 
kinds—a dream of beauty and loveli- 
ness. After returning to the house 
another cup of tea is served, and 
the guest rises to leave. But before 
doing so her servants bring in a bun- 
dle of clothing, and there in the 
presence of her hostess her outer robes 
are changed for others of a more 
sombre character. 

Her next call is at the birthday 
celebration of the mother of one of 
the highest officials in the capital. 
I was present when she arrived. In- 
stead of entering by the front gate, 
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she went by a private entrance 
directly to the apartments of her 
hostess. Many guests (all gentle- 
men) were assembled in the front 
court, which was covered by a mat 
pavilion and converted into a theatre. 
The court was several feet lower than 
the adjoining house, the front windows 
of which were all removed and it was 
used for the accommodation of the 
lady guests. On the walls of the 
temporary structure hung red satin 
and silk banners on which were 
pinned ideographs cut out of gold 
foil or black velvet, expressive of 
beautiful sentiments and good wishes 
for many happy returns of the day. 
The Emperor, wishing to do this offi- 
cial honor, has informed him that on 
his mother’s birthday an imperial 
present will be sent her, which is a 
greater compliment than if sent to the 
official himself. 


It was a gala scene. Fresh guests 
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arrived every minute. The ladies 
in their most graceful and dignified 
curtsies were constantly bending as 
other guests were announced, while 
the gentlemen, with low bows and 
each shaking his own hands, received 
their friends. The clothes of the 
men, though of a more sombre hue, 
were richer in texture than those of 
the women. Heavy silks and satins, 
embroidered with dragons in gold 
thread, indicated that this one was a 
member of the imperal clan, while 
others equally rich were worn by the 
other gentlemen, 
each embroidered pr 
with the insignia 
of his rank. Hats 
adorned with red 
tassels, peacock 
feathers in jade 
holders, and the 
button denoting 
the rank of the 
wearer, were worn 
by all, as it would 
be a breach of eti- 
quette to remove 
the hat in the pres- 
ence of one’s host. 
It would also be 
bad form for the 
gentlemen to raise 
their eyes to where 
the ladies were 
seated; just as the 
latter, who must 
look over the heads 
of the men to view 
the theatre, would 
not be caught al- 
lowing their eyes 
to dwell upon any 
one. But no doubt 
these gentle little 
ladies have their 
own curiosity, and 
some means. of 
finding out who’s 
who among that 
court fullof dragon- 
draped pillars of 
state; for I have 
never failed to re- 
ceive a ready an- 
swer when I in- 
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quired as to the name of some hand- 
some or distinguished-looking guest 
whose identity I wished to learn. 

The theatre goes on interminably. 
Like my lady, they change their 
clothes, and the scenery, in full view 
ofthe audience. The plays are mostly 
historical, the women’s parts being 


taken by men, as ladies are not 
allowed to go on the stage. One 


daring company, in imitation of the 
foreign custom, had a woman take 
one of the parts; but a special order 
from the viceroy put the company 
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out of commission, and the leader 
in prison. 

The guests were not expected to 
sit quietly watching the play, but 
moved about greeting each other and 
chatting at will. Servants brought 
tea and sweetmeats and finally a 
banquet was served. Near the close 
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of the feast it was announced that the 
imperial present was coming, and the 
members of the household disap- 
peared. Thedeep boom of the drums 
and the honk of the great horns were 
heard distinctly as they entered the 
street, and soon the yellow imperial 
chair, with its thirty-six bearers in 
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the royal livery, moved slowly toward 
us between two rows of the male 
members of the household who had 
gone out and were kneeling on both 
sides of the street, knocking their 
heads as the chair passed them. 
The great gates were thrown open and 
there in the gateway the female 
members of the family knelt and 
kowtowed as the chair passed by. 

The presents were taken into a 
room specially prepared for their 
reception. The head imperial eunuch 
placed them in position, and, with a 
low obeisance, de- 
parted the richer 
by several hun- 
dred ounces of sil- 
ver. The gentle- 
men guests were 
first invited to 
view these tokens 
of imperial favor. 
In order of their 
rank they entered, 
prostrating them- 
selves before 
them. Later we 
ladies were invited 
into the room 
where the Chi- 
nese all kowtow- 
ed. What now 
were these won- 
derful gifts before 
which these men 
and women of 
rank and_ noble 
birth were fall- 
ing upon their 
faces? 

They were two 
squares of red pa- 
per, eighteen 
inches across, 
printed in outline 
of the imperial 
dragon, on which * 
the characters for, 
long life and hap- 
piness were writ- 
ten with the im- 
perial pen; and a small yellow satin 
box in which sat a little gold Bud- 
dha not more than an inch in 
height! It was the thought, not 
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the value, which elicited all this 
appreciation. 

Shall we go with this busy little 
princess to another festal occasion? 
I was with her again. It was at the 
home of the sister of one of the 
sweetest little princesses in the whole 
empire. Her baby was a month old 
and she was celebrating what they call 
the full month feast. Instead, how- 
ever, of having the usual feasting 
and theatricals, the mother, who. for 
days after her child was born, lay 
at death's door, sent out invitations 
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to her friends to come and fast and 
give thanks to the gods for sparing 
her life. 

Though the child was a month old 
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the mother was too wan and weak to 
leave her couch. She was dressed, 
however, in festal robes, and received 
her guests with many gracious words 
and apologies. Of course only ladies 
were present. The great covered 
court was converted into a large 
shrine. One could imagine they were 
looking into the main hall of a tem- 
ple, only that everything was so clean 
and beautiful. From the centre of 
the shrine a goddess of mercy looked 
down complacently upon the array 
of fruit, nuts, sweetmeats and cakes 
spread out before her. Many candles 
in their tall candlesticks were burning 
on every side. Before her was a great 
bronze incense-burner, from which 
many sticks of incense sent out their 
fragrant odor on the air. As each 
guest passed through the court, she 
took a stick from the pile, lit it, and, 
with a word of prayer, added it to the 
number. 

After the guests had all arrived a 
princess—sister of the hostess—ac- 
companied by two of the leading 
guests, descended.into the paved 
court and took her place before the 
altar. Deep-toned bells were touched 
by small boys whose shaven heads 
and priestly robes denoted that they, 
like little Samuel, were being brought 
up within the courts of the temple. 
The princess took a great bunch of 
incense in her two hands, one of her 
attendants lit it with a torch prepared 
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for that purpose, and the flame and 
smoke ascended amid the deep tones 
of the bells, as she prostrated herself 
before the goddess. She looked like 
a beautiful fairy herself as she stood 
with the flaming bunch of incense 
held high above her head. Three times 
she prostrated herself and nine times 
she bent forward, fulfilling all the 
requirements of the law. 

At the close of this ceremony the 
ladies were invited to partake of a 
feast prepared wholly of vegetables and 
vegetable oils, It requires much more 
skill to prepare such a feast than when 
meat and animal oils are used. The 
food furnished interesting topics for 
discussion. Most of it was prepared 
by various temples, each being cele- 
brated for some particular dish, which 
it was asked to contribute. 

It is not uncommon for a Chi- 
nese lady to take upon herself a 
vow in which she promises the gods 
to observe certain days of each 
month as fast days, on condition 
that they restore to health a mother, 
father, husband or child. No matter 
what banquet she attends she need 
only mention to her hostess that she 
has a vow and she is made the chief 
guest, helping others but eating 
nothing herself. After this full month 
feast the baby was seen, its presents 
admired, the last cup of tea drunk, the 
farewells said, and we all returned 
home. 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON 


THE GREAT CHAM OF LITERATURE AFTER Two 


CENTURIES 


By CHARLES W. HODELL 


With the exception of the portrait of Dr. Johnson, the meeting of Johnson 
and Boswell, Jolinson’s writing-chair and the view of a room in his birth- 


place, the illustrations for the followin 
graphs and drawings made in England 


Holman.—TueE Epiror. 


EVENTY-FIVE 
years have passed 
since Macaulay 
and Carlyle, on 
the appearance of 
Crocker’s ‘“ Bos- 
well,” issued their 
famous essays on 

Samuel Johnson. The great Doctor 

and his Club have grown more 

shadowy and intangible—one of the 
far-derived traditions of our literary 
history. His Dictionary is popularly 
known as the object of Becky Sharp's 
fury at the opening of her career. 

On the House Boat on the Styx he 

has again led the conversation, and 

has browbeaten those who questioned 
his opinions. 

In the schools, of late, he has been 
thrust on the unwilling attention 
of candidates for college entrance, 
who have crammed a few facts con- 
cerning his life, and have remem- 
bered only his gruff voice, his rusty 
coat and wig, his habit of touching 
posts, and the blind, short-tempered 
Mrs. Williams pouring tea for his 
guests and feeling in the cups to 
prevent overflow. Mr. Hill’s admir- 
able edition of the ‘‘ Boswell’’ a few 
years ago, rallied comparatively few 
readers. And now not merely the 
whole Romantic and Victorian eras 
of our literature but the intellectual 
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revolution of the nineteenth century 
lie between us and the times of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Together with all his great con- 
temporaries, the master minds of an 
era of prose, he has passed into 
obscurity. It was an era which vir- 
tually made for us the essay, the 
novel, the history, the biography, the 
encyclopedia, and the dictionary. 
But while men willingly reread the 
poetry of former ages, they largely 
remake for themselves the literature 
of prose, and save for professional 
students of literature, those big-wigs 
who once spoke with authority have 
held but a scant audience. 

Last summer Lichfield celebrated 
the bicentenary of her great son. The 
birthplace in the old market square, 
where Michael Johnson kept his 
meagre bookstore, where the homely, 
near-sighted boy read on and on, 
forgetting pain and melancholy and 
poverty-bruised pride, became, early 
in the year, a literary shrine of more 
frequent attendance. Out there on 
the paving stones of the market* a 
century and a half ago the famous 
Doctor stood uncovered in a pouring 
rain, paying in filial piety his repent- 
ance for an unkindness to his father. 
There the aged mother received those 
tender farewell letters, to be followed 
a few days later by the remittance 


*1t was in the market-place at Uttoxeter that Johnson expiated his old offence.—TuHE Ep1tor. 
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of the purchase money from his 
‘‘Rasselas,’’ written to defray her 
funeral expenses. But Dr. Johnson 
is more than a local celebrity. 
Down in the mighty Babylon 
where he fought his Johnsoniad, 
where for twenty years he tasted all 
the bitterness of poverty and disease 
and neglect and petty arrogance, 
the old haunts have been largely 
swept away, along with the manners, 
thought and politics of that time. 
St. John’s Gate where he toiled for 
the Gentleman's Magazine, the Gough 
Square lodgings where the Dictionary 
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transformed. But London may well 
cherish the memory of one of her 
most loyal sons. She was but a 
harsh foster-mother to him for many 
years. His poem “London” speaks 
the fierce agony of the starvation and 
humiliation he suffered in meagre 
lodgings, with scarce a living wage, 
submerged beneath the flood of city 
life, and remote from the circles of 
learning, rank and wealth. Yet in 
‘‘ Boswell” he acknowledges repeated- 
ly his sense of the human meaning of 
the city. Its busy streets, its places 
of pleasure and resort, its homes and 
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BIRTHPLACE OF DR. JOHNSON 


was made, his homes in Bolt Court 
and Johnson’s Court, the Mitre 
Tavern in Fleet Street, and the 
Turk’s Head in the Strand, the home 
of the Thrales across the river at 
Streatham, all are swept away or 


shops and infested alleys were his uni- 
versity, where he studied man. “We 
walked in the evening in Greenwich 
Park,” says Boswell. ‘He asked 
me, I suppose by way of trying my 
disposition, ‘Is not this very fine?’ 
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From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Having no exquisite relish for the 
beauties of nature and being more 
delighted with the busy hum of men 
I responded, ‘Yes, but not equal to 
Fleet Street.’ JoHnson: ‘You are 
right sir.’”’ In the heart of London 
he acquired that massive, practical 
wisdom which is still unparalleled 
among English writers. Neither 
Dickens nor Charles Lamb was more 
devoted to the city. 

Yet down in the city, not merely 
have his haunts been swept away, 


but even those master powers which 
gave him authority in his own day 
have become the faintest of traditions. 
He left such scant record of his best 
self in his writings that the skeptic 
sometimes sneers at the generation 
that bowed before his mastery. We 
may feel very sure, however, that 
the man who by sheer force of mind 
and against such hopeless handicaps 
achieved his authority was no sham 
king. And the Johnson bicentenary 
may well reutter to modern life this 
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authority of mind over Mammon. 
Shall wealth and business power rule, 
or shall the brain of America sway 
her destinies? Modern democracy is 
facing the question. Faith in brains 
and character were never more vitally 
necessary than to-day. Johnson was 
typical of the modern—the uprising 





void of the spark of genivs. He 
acknowledged his inferiority in this 
respect to Goldsmith, whom he twitted 
and patronized. He has left no 
work of permanent power in any field 
of literature. His success is not 
therefore the success of the inspired 
pen. 
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of personal force against privilege. 
And in spite of the Walpoles, the 
Chesterfields, the Norths, he won 
recognition at last as the chief citizen 
of his day. 

Nor is it fair to compare the 
achievement of Johnson with the 
successes of transcendent literary 
venius. Shakespeare rose from cir- 
cumstances little more favorable, 
but his unparalleled endowment was 
a law to itself. In Burns, the native 
gift of song gave the poet notoriety 
rather than authority in the circles 
of polite and literary Scotland. And 
Dickens, with his wizard spell over 
the common passions of the millions, 
rose to fame and fortune, rather than 
to leadership. But Johnson was de- 


What seems more strange is that he 
won place by no display of popular 
gifts and by no appeal to popular 
judgment. He never had the crowd 
with him. His pupil Garrick, with 
whom he had entered London in 
search of fortune, soon discovered 
that popular and lucrative talent, 
the talent of the stage, and won both 
fame and fortune while Johnson was 
plodding forward as an obscure hack- 
writer. He saw a score of literary 
celebrities flash into being without 
losing his indomitable consciousness 


of intellectual superiority. Richard- 
son, Sterne, Goldsmith and Mac- 
Pherson found a more extensive 


reading public than his, then and since. 
In fact his solid, wholesome, didactic 
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but utterly uninspired writings were 
yawned over respectfully by a very 
few, and if he had had to live by the 
returns of popular literature, he would 
have sunk into the hopeless indigence 
of Grub Street. 

Possessed of neither genius nor 
popular talent, Johnson’s handicap 
when he came to London might well 
have seemed insuperable. He arrived, 
as he used to say, with two pence half 
penny in his pocket. His scanty 
fare in those early days was a penny- 
worth of milk and bread for breakfast, 
sixpennyworth of meat and a penny- 
worth of bread for dinner, and no 
supper. He had to write and sell his 
hack-work before he could eat. Ma- 
lone tells of his being too shabbily 
clad to sit down with a chance guest 
in Cave’s office. The tall, ungainly 
figure, the massive, pitted face and 
the gruff voice, the near-sighted eyes 
and the rolling body—all that rude 
exterior seemed to deny his intellec- 
tual right. Lord Chesterfield’s satiri-- 
cal account of his suppliant as given 
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in a letter to hisson has perhaps much 
truth. Johnson’s heart, furthermore, 
was torn by the harpies of melan- 
choly, the bitterest of tortures for a 
man who is making a desperate, up- 
hill fight. Inthe Rambler he declares: 
‘“‘There are few conditions more to be 
pitied than that of an active and 
elevated mind laboring under the 
weight of a distempered body.” He 
had no claim to distinction in birth 
or family, in presence or manner. 
So for ten years after coming up to 
London, he had to toil in poverty and 
suffering, without fame or hope of 
fame, without a profession or an 
acknowledged status in society, with- 
out official position, without even the 
badge of a university degree which 
would have opened certain gates 
to him. Such was Johnson at 
thirty-five. 

' His one great resource—the secret 
of his final triumph —was the proud, 
independent consciousness of his own 
intellectual supremacy over those 
he met. He knew he was a master 
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mind, and he had faith in mind. 
Think of him as a poor college 
student throwing away angrily the 
pair of shoes left at his door to re- 
place his own that no longer covered 
his feet. He slowly fought his way 
in London without conciliation, with- 
out sycophancy, without flattery. 
Boswell says: “I talked of the mode 
adopted by some to rise in the world 
by courting great men, and asked 
him whether he had ever submitted 
to it. Jounson: ‘Why, sir, I was 
never near enough to great men to 
court them. You may be prudently 
attached to great men, and yet 
independent. You are not to do 
what you think wrong; and, sir, you 
are to calculate, and not to pay too 
dear for what you get. You must 





not give a_ shilling’s 
worth of court for six- 
pence worth of good. 
But if you can get a 
shilling’s worth of good 
for sixpence worth of 
court, you are a fool 
if you do not pay the 
court.’’’ Yet he avoid- 
ed those arts which 
literary men had prac- 
ticed since the days of 
Elizabeth. His famous 
retort to Lord Ches- 
terfield was the true 
declaration of independ- 
ence of brains from 
noble and royal pat- 
ronage—a declaretion 
which has been of in- 
estimable value in rais- 
ing the dignity of mind 
and of literature. It 
was an event in liter- 
ary history. 

He had _ addressed 
the original proposal 
for the Dictionary to 
His Lordship, but was 
treated with contemp- 
tuous indifference. Af- 
ter seven years of toil, 
; when the great work 
was drawing to a close, 
Chesterfield, willing to 
invite the dedication 
of the volume by a little show of 
belated interest, published a letter: 
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It must be owned that our language is 
at present ina state of anarchy. . . . Good 
order and authority arenow necessary. . . 
We must have recourse to the old Roman 
expedient in times of confusion, and choose 
a dictator. Upon this principle I give 
my vote for Mr. Johnson, to fill that great 
and arduous post; and I hereby declare 
that I make a total surrender of all my 
rights and privileges in the English lan- 
guage, as a freeborn English subject, to the 
said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his 
dictatorship. 


But the word of favor had come 
too late, and the poor, misfavored 
scholar sent these proud, masterful 
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words to England’s most fashionable 
nobleman: 


Seven vears, my Lord, have now passed 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or 
was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless 
to complain, and have brought it at last 
to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
. The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my 
labors, had it been early, had been kind: 
but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity, not to confess obligations 


ment, or one smile of favor. 


where no benefits have been received, or 
to be unwilling for the 
public to consider me as 
that to a patron 
which Providence has en- 
abled me to do for myself. 
Having carried on my 
work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favorer 
of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I 

shall conclude it, if less | 
be possible, with less; for 


owing 


I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope 
in which I boasted 
myself, with so much ex- 
ultation, my Lord, your 
humble, 
servant, 


once 


lordship’s most 


most obedient 


Sam Johnson.” 


The letter became 
town talk, and London 
began to realize the 
latent qualities of this 
upstart from Grub 
Street. 

The Dictionary was 
indeed the turning- 
point in his career. 
The idea had been sug- 
gested to him by Dods- 
ley, but took hold of 
his mind slowly. It 
was a gigantic under- 








The author’s philological deficien- 
cies were considerable. But what 
he had, and knew he had, was 
almost limitless grasp of the prose 
and poetry of the language; with a 
verbal memory of countless illustra- 
tive fragments. Long familiarity with 
the Latin and Greek classics had 
cultivated his discrimination of the 
shades of meaning which give dis- 
tinctiveness to a word. He had like- 
wise that rare talent, an exact, sure, 
epigrammatic power of definition. 
But to all of these must be added 
gigantic grasp of detail and indomit- 
able perseverance. The proposed 


three years dragged on to eight, and 
the plan grew with the work. In 
spite of constitutional indolence, he 














taking, requiring both 
will and self-confidence. 
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wrestled heroically with his task till 
he had conquered. Single-handed 
he had prepared the standard English 
Dictionary for a century, and had 
laid the foundation for all further 
lexicographic advance. When near 
the end he wrote to Dr. Wharton: ‘I 
now begin to see land after having 
wandered in this vast sea of words. 

. I hope, however, the critics 
will let me be at peace; for though 
I do not fear their skill or strength, 
I am a little afraid of myself, and 
would not willingly feel so much ill- 
will in my bosom as literary quarrels 
are apt to excite.” 

The Rambler, written during this 
period, is the best reflection in all his 
works of his power as an observer and 
thinker; and no one can adequately 
estimate Johnson without knowing 
these essays. They had only a mod- 
erate audience, and show slight pop- 
ular skill and little ability to think 
lightly and entertainingly on a sub- 
ject. But among the many essayists 
of the century none can compare 
with him in solid common-sense, in 
genuine grasp of life. Here is a man 
who saw human motive and social 
movement clearly. He knew the 
heart of man. He had _ unerring 
practical shrewdness in tracing the 
outcome of foibles and weaknesses of 
human nature. Asa practical rather 


than a speculative philosopher, he 
stands unparalleled in our language. 
He was wise as to the human heart. 
Unfortunately he had not the creative 
imagination to deploy this wisdom 
attractively in letters; his utterance 
was in solid, heavy, but unmistakably 
forceful language, and he was read 
and respected by the thoughtful of his 
day. 

His reputation as a learned man 
grew with the Rambler, the Dictionary 
and his honorary degrees from the 
universities; but his audience was 
small. Thus he passed his fiftieth 
year, and as he said to King George 
a few years later, he had pretty well 
told the world what he knew, and 
thought he had already done his part 
as an author. This gave rise to a 
gracious compliment by the King: “I 
should have thought so too, if you 
had not written so well.” 

His final emancipation, which left 
him free to enter on the greatest period 
of his life, came with his pension. 
Relieved of the necessity of writing 
for bread, he turned to what has 
proved his most suitable and effective 
form of expression—the art of con- 
versation. A talk with Boswell at 
this time is significant: 


As we advance in the journey of life we 
drop some things which have pleased us, 
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whether it be that we are fatigued and 
don’t choose to carry so many things any 
further, or that we find other things which 
we like better. BosweEtt: ‘But, sir, why 
don’t you give us something in some other 
way?” GOoLpsMITH: 


’ 


‘‘Ay, sir, we have a 
Jounson: “No, sir, lam 
not obliged to do any more. 


claim upon you.’ 
No man is 
obliged to do as much as he can do. A 
man is to have part of his life to himself. 
Now, sir, the good I can do by my con- 
versation bears the same proportion to the 
good I can do by writing that the practice 
of a physician retired to a small town does 


AS SEEN 


ACROSS MINSTER POOL 

to his practice in a great city.” BOSWELL: 
‘*But I wonder, sir, that you have not more 
pleasure in writing than in not writing.”’ 
Jounson: ‘Sir, you may wonder.” 


In fact, Johnson abandoned the 
bitter craft of writing which had 
driven him for a score of years, not 
merely because of indolence, but from 
that resistless impulse which makes 
a wise man choose his best means of 
expression. In the written word he 
was secondary ; in the spoken word lay 
his power. His conversation was not 
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trivial small change, but through it 
he poured out steadily, powerfully, 
artistically, the strength that was 
in him. Nor was it a mere chance 
talent. From young manhood he had 
carefully cultivated his skill in con- 
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STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON ON A BUT- 
TRESS OF THE CATHEDRAL 


versation —in student days at Oxford, 
in cheap coffee-houses during his 
early London experiences, on the 
streets in night-long wanderings with 
Savage. Boswell says: ‘He had all 
his life habituated himself to con- 
sider conversation as a trial of in- 
tellectual vigor and skill; and to this 
I think we may venture to ascribe 
that unexampled richness and _ bril- 
liancy which appeared in his own.” 
As a proof at once of his eager- 
ness for colloquial distinction, he once 
addressed a friend: ‘“‘We have been 
several hours together, and you have 
said but one thing for which I envied 
you.” “The man who talks to un- 
burden his mind,” he declared, ‘‘is 
the man to delight you.” Con- 
versation was often a refuge from 
his melancholy, and he held his friends 
far into the night in their colloquies. 
‘‘The great business of life,’’ he said, 
‘‘was to escape from himself; this 
disposition he considered a disease of 


the mind, which nothing cured but 
company.”’ A good listener like 
Boswell was always welcome, but he 
found his best challenge in the bril- 
liant opposition of men like Burke 
and Wilkes. This called forth all 





BUST OF DR. JOHNSON IN 
CATHEDRAL 


LICHFIELD 


his powers: his mind no longer felt 
the clog of a distempered body. 
Rapidly, wittily, he marshalled his 
intellectual resources with  irresist- 
ible power. Dr. Adam Smith de- 
clared he knew more books than any 
man alive. Apt quotation was at 
his tongue’s end. His mind teemed 
with illustration from life as well as 
from letters. Practical wisdom and 
personal massiveness added power 
to all he said, and the agility and 
resourcefulness of his mind con- 
trasted strangely with the inert body. 
Conversation, indeed, was the perfect 
expression of the bestin him. Bishop 
Percy observed: “‘ The conversation of 
Johnson is strong and clear, and may 
be compared to an antique statue, 
where every vein and muscle is 
distinct and_ bold. Ordinary con- 
versation resembles an inferior cast.”’ 
By this power he drew around him 
the famous Literary Club, and by it 
he became the recognized leader of 
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talk wherever he went. Men of the 
quality of Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Wilkes and Goldsmith would have 
had small respect for his ruthless 
repartee if it had not been backed by 
philosophic weight, a dialectic skill, 
a resourcefulness in word and idea 
which none of them could equal. 

He had not merely the heavy 
artillery of conversation in argument, 
in discursiveness, in the sure grasp 
of ideas, but he was expert in retort 
and in the witty capping of a thought. 
Of a dull, tiresome man he chanced 
to meet, he remarked: ‘‘That fellow 
seems to me to possess but one idea, 
and that is a wrong one.”’ ‘‘On my 
observing,” says Boswell, “that a 
certain gentleman remained silent the 


It is nothing. He fills a chair. He 
is a man of genteel appearance, and 
that is all.” Being in company 
with a gentleman who thought fit 
to maintain Dr. Berkeley’s ingenious 
philosophy, that nothing exists but 
as perceived by some mind, when the 
gentleman was going away, Johnson 
said to him, ‘“‘Pray, sir, don’t leave 
us; for we may perhaps forget to 
think of you, and then you ’ll cease to 
exist.’ To a Mrs. Macaulay, a wo- 
man who posed as a republican, he 
said one day: ‘‘ Madam, I am now be- 
come of your way of thinking. I am 
convinced that all mankind are on an 
equal footing, and to give you an 
unquestionable proof that I am in 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, 

















From the painting by Eyre Crowe 


FIRST MEETING OF JOHNSON AND BOSWELL, 16 MAY, 1763 
In the rear room of the bookshop of the actor Davies, in Russell Street 


whole evening in the midst of a very 
learned society, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘the 
conversation overflowed and drowned 
him.’”” Of acertain Mr. Long, he said: 
“Mr. Long’s character is very short. 


well-behaved citizen, your footman: 
I desire that he may be allowed to 
sit down and dine with me!” He 
adds: ‘‘She has never liked me since. 
Sir, your levellers wish to level down 
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as far as themselves; but they cannot 
bear levelling up to themselves. 
They would all have some people 
under them; why not, then, have 
some people above them?” 
Sometimes these repartees, in anger 
or reprobation or in the fierce love 
of victory, grew actually savage. As 
Goldsmith said: ‘‘ There ’s no arguing 
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a man to drink for that reason?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’ retorted Johnson, ‘if he 
sat next to you.”” This was the basis 
of the fear which often lay behind 
the respect he inspired. His dicta- 
torship was seldom seriously disputed, 
and woe to the man who could not 
stand his guard when he had the 
audacity to question it. 

In spite of the fear he 
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1] inspired, Johnson had a 
genius for friendship. In 
his days of obscurity he 
was able to draw round 
him a few men of admir- 
able talent, and this circle 
grew steadily with his fame 
till he came to know almost 
everyone worth knowing 
in London. He once said: 
“If a man does not make 
new acquaintance as he 
advances through life, he 
will soon find himself alone. 
A man should keep his 
friendships in constant re- 
pair.” And we now think 
of him sitting with Burke, 
Reynolds, the Thrales, Bos- 
well, Paoli or Burney, rich 
in all the best offices of in- 
telligent friendship. 
Howfortunate was John- 
son, how fortunate was the 
world, that the best of this 
great man, which somehow 
:ailed to get into his writ- 
ings, has been preserved to 
us by Boswell, and that his 
inimitable talk has been 
so scrupulously preserved. 








DR. JOHNSON’S WRITING-CHAIR 


with Johnson; for if his pistol misses 
fire, he knocks you down with the 
butt end of it.” ‘‘You know, sir,” 
remarked a man sitting next to him 
one day, ‘‘drinking drives away care, 
and makes us forget whatever is 
disagreeable. Would n’t you allow 


The poor fellow suffered at 
the hands of his master, 
and has been treated super- 
ciliously by generations of critics; 
but he wrote one of the great bi- 
ographies of all literature, and pre- 
served for us the power and authority 
of one of the strongest, wisest, most 
sincere Englishmen of the last three 
hundred years. 
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Wl ’S no fair, to go 
off fishing, and 
leave you and 
Jeannette,” pond- 
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overhanging the 
gorge; together they looked away 
across the wild sunlit mountain world, 
before them, tossing forest, mist-brim- 
med chasm, high cloud-wreathed peak. 
“Of course it’s safe enough. Noth- 
ing ever happens in the Adirondacks, 
anyway. Butit ’s too bad tocarry off 
Polydor, and leave you to get luncheon 
for you and Jeannette, and Sylvester 
besides.” He leaned down to catch 
at a fern waving from the ledge be- 
low. With clumsy pains, he crowded 
the broken frond into her soft hair. 
“If I knew the rapids, I’d leave 
Polydor here, and try it alone.” 
“Oh, I can manage beautifully. 
I can’t prepare as elaborate a lunch 
as Sylvester likes; but he ’Il overlook 
that, this once. I do wish, though, 
that Jeannette would go with you. 
She does so need the outdoors— 
only she hasn’t the heart for it. 
Nor for anything else.” Anne drew 
a little closer to him; her sweet eyes 
filled. “She ’s so tired this morning; 
my poor child! Did you know when 
I slipped away in the night, dear? 
[ heard her sobbing in her sleep. She 
was dreaming it all over again—only 
worse. And she thought he was 
putting his little arms up around 
her neck, and when I roused her, she 
—she almost seemed to think—he 
was still here. And—and I could n’t 


comfort her. And at last she looked 
up, and said: ‘ Mother, how do people 
dare to have children? See what I 
suffer, in losing my baby. See what 
you suffer for me, twice over, tor- 
tures! How do they dare?’” Anne 
caught her breath, quivering. “Oh, 
my poor little girl!” 

Warren’s grasp tightened almost 
roughly on her arm. His tender, 
anxious face twitched with impatient 
misery. His daughter’s anguish over 
the loss of her first child lay on him 
like a yoke of lead; but to talk of 
it only made the corroding weight 
grind deeper. 

“Why not send for Ned, Anne? 
Surely her husband can help divert 
her. You know—what Adams said: 
how they all warned us.” 

“T know.” Anne lifted her head, 
and steadied her breaking voice. 
The same quick, watchful dread 
flashed in their meeting eyes. 

“T never forget the danger, Warren. 
Not one moment. I’m always guard- 
ing against things, But Ned isn't 
any real help. He’s nothing but 
a boy, dear. And he was so ridicu- 
lously proud of the baby, and he ’s so 
hurt and angry and bewildered, now 
that the little fellow is gone! He 
and Jeannette can’t comfort each 
other. They’re just two _heart- 
broken children themselves. Yet I 
could stand that, if—if it wasn’t 
for Jeannette. I’m so unspeakably 
afraid! The least little shock, the 
slightest nervous strain—I don’t dare 
think what might happen.” 

Warren nodded. His big shoulders 
took on a pitiful stoop. 
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“But she ‘Il come through safely, 
dear. If only we can keep her quiet 
and content till then.” 

“Tf only we can!” The wife clung 
to him, with a long sigh. “She’s 
so patient! She sews away, duti- 
fully; she tries to pretend that she ’s 
glad, that this new hope will solace 
her for losing the poor little son. 
But it’s all pretence. And she’s 
so frail, Warren, so terribly unstrung! 
Oh, if anything should happen!”’ 

Her husband pulled her closer. She 
felt the catch in his laboring breath. 
Wife-like, she put away her own 
erief to reassure him, her eldest, 
dearest child. 

“Oh, well, dear, it will all come 
right. I’m morbid, to worry so. 
Now go on, Warren, and have a 
restful day. Sylvester is ample pro 
tection for us, even if he doesn’t 
stir from his hammock all day, and 
he shall have a trout and some good 
coffee for his luncheon. With that, 
and his books and his letters, he 
ought to be content. Jeannette and 
I have our sewing and our magazines; 
so don’t give us a thought.” 

“What ’s that about Sylvester and 
contentment?’’ drawled a languid 
voice. Sylvester himself, immaculate 
and dazzling, sauntered around the 
porch, smiling urbanely. “My dear 
sister-in-law! Why blush for your 
innocent words? Though why not 
couple the Devil and holy water’”’— 

“Oh, let up, Sylvester. Don’t be 
always chaffing her.’’ Warren checked 
his brother with the invariable queer 
embarrassment which every member 
of the family had always felt, would 
always feel, when it came to opposing 
Sylvester. He was never really one 
of them; to brave his handsome, 
arrogant presence, his placid supercil- 
ious speech, was like braving astrang- 
er—a lofty and superior stranger at 
that. Family arguments and endear- 
ments alike wavered and fled before 
his aloof, amused tranquillity. 

“Lend me your fly-book, will you, 
Syl? I’m going up the rapids for all 
day. Say good-by to Jeannette for 
me, dear. All right, Polydor.” 

“Where is Jeannette, by the way?” 


asked Sylvester negligently, as they 
watched Warren stride down the 
hill to Polydor and the canoe. 

“T’m going now to take her some 
coffee,” said Anne, briefly. Syl- 
vester’s polite inquiries, his cool 
detached sympathy, alike harassed 
her. Her delicate cheek flushed pain- 
fully under his slow, heavy-lidded 
gaze. 

“It is regrettable, that she should 
take this loss so much to heart. I 
could understand her grief if the 
child had lived long enough to be a 
companion, to show some intelligence, 
even; but when its death means 
nothing more than the death of a 
beautiful little animal, it seems too 
bad that a clear-headed girl like 
Jeannette should fling herself into 
such fathomless despairs. And, my 
dear Anne, aren’t you a trifle to 
blame? Don’t you rather indulge 
her extravagant repining?” 

Anne faced him, aflame with shock- 
ed, rebellious anger. “‘A beautiful 
little animal’—Sylvester!”’ 

“Well, my dear! What else?”’ 

“Sylvester, how can you not— 
believe?”’ Anne whitened. “It must 
be true—Death can’t be the end 
of it all! And Warren says he feels 
as assured of—of another life, as 
though he truly saw—” 

“Oh, the wise Warren! Then I 
yield.” Sylvester’s slow, insolent 
laughter seared, his charming, cruel 
voice shamed her like an insulting 
blow. She turned from him, silenced. 
Once more Sylvester had overawed 
her, as he could always overawe her. 
Before his tolerant disdain, her af- 
fronted reverence, her mother-anger 
even, seemed trivial, childish things. 

“T’m going to my room awhile,’ 
he went on, serenely. “I’m not just 
fit; had a touch of that old cardiac 
neuralgia last night. Pray say good- 
morning to Jeannette for me.’’ He 
bowed punctiliously as she hurried 
past him to Jeannette’s door. 

“Mamma!” Jeannette sprang up 
as Anne entered with the tray. She 
swooped down upon her mother in 
wrathful reproach, and pushed her 
into a chair. “ Making a servant of 
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yourself for me, as usual! I won’t 
have it! And after the way I tor- 
mented you all night, selfish wretch 
that I am. But—oh, Mother!” She 
flung her black head aloft, and stood 
clasping and unclasping herlong hands. 
Her lovely eyes flashed through an- 
guished tears; her splendid piteous 
beauty implored: “Oh, Mother, I had 
my baby once again! I know it! His 
little fingers went clinging round my 
neck, and I could shut his little feet 
into my hand. And then I had to 
wake—oh, Mother, Mother, Mother!”’ 
She threw herself on the floor by 
Anne’s chair, and crouched there, 
struggling, moaning. There was some- 
thing unspeakably appalling in the 
mad abandon of her grief. 

Anne caught her up, in an agony 
of helpless tenderness. For a mo- 
ment, they clung, silent: then Jean- 
nette loosened her mother’s arms, 
and sprang to her feet. 

“T’ve got to stop this,” she said, 
grimly. Her voice shook with sobs, 
but she hurried on, with gathering 
will. ‘‘ Drink part of this coffee, and 
Ill drink the rest. Then we'll go 
outdoors awhile. JI must control 
myself better, and—and not just 
for my own sake, either. And I’m 
going to be contented, and—and 
hope for what will come. And—I 
know that it will bring me comfort. 
But—oh, I never can love it as I 
loved my boy!” Her hands went 
clutching to her white breast; her 
voice rose in a wail. “Oh, Mother, 
Mother, Mother! Oh, my little, little 
son!” 

It was no new ordeal, this tempest 
passion of bereavement. Sometimes 
Anne wondered dully of what stern 
fibre this, her child, was made, that 
soul and body, even at this cruelest 
crisis, could live and endure against 
that rending might. 

The wide forest-shaded veranda 
was cool and breezy, sweet with 
gossiping twitter. Anne carried her 
sewing-table to the pleasantest corner ; 
Jeannette followed, passively. The 
exhaustion of her outbreak had be- 
numbed her; now she would be quiet 
and docile, all but content. Her 


beautiful dark face was serene beneath 
the tear-stains; she even laughed at 
her own awkwardness at a new em- 
broidery stitch. 

Anne took her peace where she 
could find it. She was almost happy 
in this oasis of calm. 

“T can’t find the white silk any- 
where,’ murmured Jeannette, pres- 
ently. 

“T do believe I laid it on Uncle 
Sylvester’s desk, when I took in his 
mail,’’ reflected her mother. “No, 
Jeannette, Ill go. He is not feeling 
well, and he may be dozing.” 

“You always will do everything.” 
Jeannette grumbled impatient assent. 

Anne crossed the hall on tiptoe, 
and paused at Sylvester’s wide-open 
door, treading softly as the breeze. 
For all her forty years, she was far 
lighter of foot than her daughter. 
Her whole personality was finer, more 
ethereal; from small erect head to 
slender instep, she pictured the gra- 
cious poetic delicacy of her swift- 
vanishing day. 

As she hesitated in the doorway, 
a ray of light struck the hall glass. 
She glanced at her mirrored face, 
tranquil, smiling, faintly pink be- 
neath her soft high hair. Strange 
that, after all her passion and her 
pain, there remained not a shadow, 
not a tear-mark, to betray her! 

“Sylvester?” 

Her whisper brought no reply 
from the big lounging figure, sprawled 
in the cushioned chair. He was 
soundly off, then. She need not be 
so cautious. Yet her habitual dread 
of ruffling Sylvester made her step 
even softer than before. 

The skein of silk lay under a maga- 
zine. Anne pulled it out, dexter- 
ously. Then she glanced at her 
brother-in-law, drowsing lax, his 
heavy head fallen forward. She 
noticed with faint amusement the 
slouching inelegance of his attitude. 
She had never dreamed that Sylves- 
ter could look so lubberly; Sylvester, 
who was grace embodied. And his 


position must be cramped and un- 
comfortable. 
“Sylvester?” 
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Her voice sounded curiously loud. 
All the sounds in the room were loud. 
Sylvester’s watch -ticked noisily on 
the desk; she could hear an impris- 
oned wasp butting, frantic, against the 
pane. 

“Sylvester, are you quite easy? 
Does your heart pain you? Hadn't 
you better lie down?” 

All at once she found herself holding 
him, lifting his slack head in her arms, 
dragging him upward and_ back, 
laying him limp against the foolish 
rose-showered cushions of the big 
chair. His blue-white face with its 
smiling, inscrutable eyes gazed up 
at her, blandly; his heavy head 
swayed with its old punctilious bend, 
as in acknowledgment. 

She was screaming her husband’s 
name, over and over, automatically. 

After a while, it occurred to her 
that for all her aching throat, her 
suffocating efforts, she had not uttered 
a sound. 

The watch still ticked on the 
writing-case. The angry wasp flound- 
ered and boomed against the pane. 

Jeannette’s voice came from the 
veranda. 

“Mamma, do you _ drop three 
stitches on this border, or two?” 

“Two, dear.” 

The sound of her own voice re- 
lieved her incredibly. The tightening 
chain of horror that linked her to the 
dead man was suddenly loosed. The 
blood went pounding through her 
veins; she breathed once more. 


“Are n’t you coming pretty soon, 


Mamma?” 

“Presently, dear.” 

She crossed to the door again, 
with a soundless step. She shut it, 
bolted it. This took time, for her 
hands were so wet with sweat that 
knob and bolt kept whirling and 
sliding in her grasp. 

Then she went back to Sylvester. 

He was an unwieldy thing; she 
turned him at last, so that he should 
not face the door, and tried to prop 
him into a more natural position; 
but his head would slip, and slip, 
and slip. His mouth twisted, quizz- 
ical, at her panting efforts. His 


heavy-lidded eyes, half open, regarded 
her with his old amused, ironic smile: 
the smile he had always bestowed 
upon her flurried efforts, her half- 
way successes. Throughout her mar- 
ried life, she knew, she had always 
appeared at a disadvantage in Syl- 
vester’s eyes. As usual, she was ap- 
pearing at a disadvantage now. 

Finally she settled the last pillow. 
He looked now as if in the complete 
relaxation of heavy sleep. She had 
had to plan every angle, for she could 
lift him but little. Her arms 
twitched and quivered; the nausea 
of the horror swept over her in 
drowning waves. 

As she turned away, her hand 
grazed his cheek. Had the touch 
been cold, she might have endured 
it, perhaps. But, warm— 

Then she knewthat she had shrieked 
aloud. Jeannette’s step clattered 
quick and sharp across the floor. 

“Mamma! Whatever is the mat- 
ter? What has happened?” 

“Sh-h!”? She caught up the silk, 
and hurried softly into the hall, 
closing Sylvester’s door behind her. 

Again her own face confronted 
her in the round hall mirror: tranquil, 
smiling, faintly pink beneath the 
soft high hair. 

“Here ’s your thread, child. We 
must be careful, and not disturb 
Uncle Sylvester. I’m afraid he 
did n’t rest well last night. There was 
a wasp on the window-pane, and I 
cried out before I thought.” 

Jeannette giggled. 

“Hope the wasp does n’t nip Uncle 
Sylvester,”” she remarked, serenely. 
“How about this scallop, mother? 
Button-hole it?” 

Anne took the elaborate work, and 
proceeded to demonstrate. 

“T see,” pondered Jeannette. 
“Why, that thread is all sticky and 
damp! How queer!” 

“My hands were moist, maybe,” 
said Anne, eying them critically. 
“T’ll go wash them.” 

She forgot her hands, however, 
when she saw the pitcher of water. 
She snatched it up, never seeing 
the goblet beside it; she drank in 
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great gulps, like a frantic animal, 
thirst-maddened. Jeannette, dawd- 
ling after her, gurgled in shocked 
amazement. 

“Mamma! How can you! Gra- 
cious, would n’t you have put me in 
the corner for that, though!” 

Anne set down the pitcher, shame- 
faced, then lifted it again. Her 
terrible thirst burnt dry like parching 
sand on mouth and tongue. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been 
so—so smothered,” she apologized. 
“Come, let ’s go back. It’s so hot 
indoors.” 

“Why, it ’s cool everywuere to- 
day; it’s only 60°,” protested literal 
Jeannette. “How can you drink 
so much water all at once?”’ 

“T don’t know. I seem to be 
—thirsty. Let’s go back.” 

“You must have fever, Mamma. 
Do let me take your temperature.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense, dear. Come along.”’ 

“But it’s nearly twelve o’clock, 
Mother. What about luncheon?” 

“T don’t know.’ Anne’s eyes 
suddenly overflowed with tears of 
utter weariness. ‘‘ Please, Jeannette, 
let’s go outdoors. I’m so tired.” 

“Well! Why on earth did n’t you 
say so at first, darling?”’ Jeannette, 
remorsefully devoted, tucked her 
into her chair, and took away her 
sewing. 

“T’m going to read aloud awhile,” 
she announced. “Something jolly. 
These little French ballads will do. 
Now you doze away, precious. 
Quick!” 

The pine scents drifted in heavier 
perfumed gusts. The long bright 
morning broadened to golden noon. 
Jeannette read on, admirably; Anne 
lay rigid in her chair. It would have 
been easier, had Jeannette allowed 
her to keep her work, she thought. 
At length, she set her twitching 
fingers to braiding the fringes of her 
plaid. That went very well; but 
her eyes were not so easily con- 
trolled. She dared not close them: 
one moment’s trial had taught her 
that. And even when she held them 


open, unblinking, and fixed them on 
the high gay mountain ledges, the 
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rippled green below, there were—dif- 
ficulties. 

“T’m going to get luncheon, all 
myself,’’ declared Jeannette, at last. 
“And I'll fix the smartest tray you 
ever saw, and take it to Uncle Syl- 
vester. I'll wager he Il wake up 
when he sees my omelette!” 

““I’d rather help,” said Anne, 
evenly. She rose from her chair, 
cautiously. Every muscle of her body 
was strung so taut, it seemed as if 
the brittled flesh might break at a 
touch. “Moving about will do me 
good. Although—perhaps you ’d bet- 
ter prepare the food.” 

“It’s too mean, not to call Uncle 
Sylvester,” insisted Jeannette, later. 
“Though if he said we must n’t dis- 
turb him—but for Uncle Sylvester 
to go without luncheon is flying in 
the face of Nature. Did you ever 
know him to do it before?” 

Anne set down her cup. “I don’t 
believe I ever did.” 

“Mamma, aren’t you going to 
taste my lovely custard?” Jean- 
nette’s tone was distinctly injured. 
“Well, but you ought to be hungry. 
I think you might try to, just to 
please me.” 

Anne ate and drank, clumsily. 
The mere sight of food made the 
room swim and darken before her 
eyes. 

“T suppose I ought to take a nap 
after lying awake so,” decided Jean- 
nette, at length. ‘‘ You come, too, 
precious. J—I don’t remember 
things when you ’re close beside me. 
And you need rest, yourself. Your 
lips have n’t any pink at all. And 
do stop drinking so much water. I 
know it is n’t good for you.” 

Anne assented. An hour’s reprieve 
from Jeannette’s merciless chatter 
and the strain of watching would be 
relief unspeakable. 

Long before the hour had passed, 
she lay in a cold sweat of agony, 
counting each slow-dragging, hideous 
minute. Until Jeannette’s restless 
eyes had closed, the real horror had 
not come home to her. Now, in her 
solitude, it stood revealed. 

Till past sunset, she would be alone 
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with that hushed, smiling thing across 
the hall. Throughout those hours, 
she must stand, the sole barrier, 
between that Terror insupportable 
and this, her darling, wilful child, 
whose very existence, already strained 
to extremity between the sorrow that 
had been, and the little new life that 
was to be, might be shattered past 
restoration by the slightest shock. 
So all the physicians had warned her; 
so her own mother-judgment saw, 
every hour. She must keep Jean- 
nette from knowing. To do that, 
she must hold her own self-control, 
even in the face of madness. Very 
likely something would break in the 
process. But if she could keep up till 
Warren should come—then let it 
break. Warren would take it all. No 
matter, then. 

She stirred on her pillow, with a 
smothered groan. All her life, she 
had confessed a hurt, trembling 
grudge against Sylvester. He was 
so lordly, so polished, so impeccable; 
against his blithe urbanity, her own 
Warren, her heart of gold, seemed 
boyish, immature, almost uncouth. 
All her love for Warren, a passion 
more than half maternal, as is the way 
of a wife, rebelled at the injustice; 
she all but hated the younger man 
for his graces, his successes, the very 
qualities that so illumined him against 
the dull background of fellowmen. 

But keener still was her own 
hatred and fear of that gay wit, that 
pitiless vision, when turned upon 
herself. Sylvester knew her weak- 
nesses; he played with them, con- 
descendingly—her childish terror of 
storms; her exaggerated domesticity; 
her tedious, literal adoration of War- 
ren, his every commonplace word, and 
deed, and thought; her clinging, 
reverent dependence upon her own 
Church and its beliefs. To chaff 
and harass her concerning her faith 
was his favorite diversion. He seldom 
shocked her by open speech; but he 
dearly loved to keep her in a flushed, 
anxious tremor, dreading the overt 
blasphemy which never came. She 
cowered before his mirthful toleration 
of these things, which were as the 


life-breath of her spirit. It bruised 
her to hear them given even a be- 
littling word. 

What made his pricking challenges 
even harder to bear was her own 
absurd inability to defend her beliefs. 
She had once confessed to Warren 
that, at eight years old, her idea of a 
soul had been a wish-bone with a long 
white veil tied to it; and her maturer 
concepts were little more clearly 
defined. The bloom of her first baby 
imagery, a roseate picturing of angel 
wings and tinsel stars, had never 
been brushed away; first her father, 
then her husband, had revered and 
shielded it. Narrow and simple her 
faith, as a child’s; but faith it was, 
and desecration was desecration. 

Now, as she lay by her child, the 
physical shock of Sylvester’s end 
was slowly obscured by a greater 
horror: the consciousness that her 
thoughts of him were not the thoughts 
of reverent sorrow that the meanest 
soul must grant its dead. She could 
not even grant him her pity. Her 
memories of him were now, would 
always be, smirched with that old 
resentment, that unwordable dread. 

Sylvester was gone. But Sylves- 
ter still lived, in the throb of the 
scars that he had made. Even in 
death, he had power to wound. The 
placid malice of his spirit still lingered, 
to mock and daunt her. It was as 
if he waited near, an all but tangible 
presence, serene, assured, ironical. 


She put her hands to her ears. 
His easy musical voice rang in her 
brain. “ ... ‘If the child had lived 
long enough to be a companion—but 
when its death means nothing more 
than the death of a beautiful little 
animal ee 

‘“‘Supposing,’’ she remarked to her- 
self, quite tranquilly,—“ supposing 
we are n’t—anything else. Suppos- 
ing there isn’t anything more—nor 
better—to come. Warren believes 
in immortality. But what if Warren 
does n’t know? Sylvester always 
knew everything. What if Sylvester 
—was right?” 

Presently she heard her own voice, 


* 
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again. Evidently, she was praying. 
She was stuttering broken words and 
syllables, clutching at half-remem- 
bered phrases, like a half-drowned 
creature grasping at a plank. But 
her halting plea was not addressed 
to that dim far Majesty, the God of 
her lifelong faith. 

Instead, her hot eyes saw her very 
God before her: a big, loose-jointed 
man in rough camp clothes, his face 
flushed in the broad sunlight. His 
grave eyes bent to her with their 
eternal wordless understanding; his 
long, powerful hand stretched out to 
grasp her own. And her tongue 
had turned from its lifelong speech 
of formal, reverent worship, to im- 
plore, over and over, that beloved 
saving name: “Oh, Warren, Warren! 
Oh, Warren, make it true! Don’t let 
Sylvester be right! Oh, Warren! 
Help me believe!”’ 

Against her tortured plea rang 
Sylvester’s voice, bland, debonair, 
relentless: 

“Oh, the wise Warren! 


” 


Then 


“Mamma!” Jeannette raised on her 


elbow, and pushed the curls from her 


drowsy eyes. ‘Did you have a bad 
dream? Why, I thought you cried 
out! No, I didn’t dream this time. 
Not one bit.” Her beautiful head 
drooped wearily; her lovely face took 
on wan, sorrowing lines. “Oh, if I 
could just dream of him, always! I 
could stand anything for that—any- 
thing! Last night, his hair shone like 
gold, and it felt like corn-silk when it 
blew across my mouth, and he kept 
tucking his warm little fist up 
tight against my neck—Oh, Mother, 
Mother, Mother! Oh, my little, little 


At length the poor young creature 
sobbed herself to silence in Anne’s 
cradling arms. Anne dressed her, 
tenderly. Then, with wise tact, she 
coaxed her out of the cabin, and 
down the sun-dappled hills for a 
long, calming hour. When they re- 
turned, Jeannette was quieted, but 
with the dull quiet which betrays the 
chafing consciousness beneath. Anne 
chatted on, a steady, cheerful flow. 
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Her self-control was slipping from 
her, inch by inch. Her flesh ached, 
bruised by fear; like the martyrs of 
rack and screw she drank, and drank, 
with a rasped, pulsing throat, a 
seared mouth. 

“What time is it, Jeannette?” 

“Nearly four, Mother. Why?” 

“Three more hours,” said Anne, 
under her breath. “I surely can 
hold out that long. I surely can.”’ 

“Can you?” 

The voice was very cool and clear, 
full of tranquil amusement. 

Anne looked up sharply. 

Directly across the veranda from 
her lounged Sylvester, propped up as 
she herself had laid him, in the silly 
pink chintz chair. His heavy lids 
drooped over languid, mocking eyes. 
His lax mouth curved in its old 
supercilious smile. 

For a moment, she was so utterly 
stunned that she felt noshock. Then, 
in one blind gust of horror, she knew. 
The sky whirled, blackened. She 
tried to rise, then fell over heavily in 
her chair. 

‘““Mamma!” Jeannette flew to her 
side. “What is it, darling? Where 
are you feeling so badly?” 

“Nonsense, it ’s nothing.” She lay 
back, gasping for breath; she dared 
not open her eyes. “I’m just a trifle 
dizzy. Don’t fuss so, child. It’s 
going off now.” 

“Here’s your smelling-salts.” 
Jeannette hung over her, fanning her 
distressedly. She was quite as pale 
as her mother; she fairly whimpered 
for alarm. “Don’t try to move, 
dearest. Ill call Uncle Sylvester.” 

“ Jeannette!” 

Anne sat up as if a galvanic current 
had shot through her limbs. “ Jean- 
nette, come back. You must not. 
Daughter, obey me!” 

Jeannette halted unwillingly. “ You 
need n’t scold so,” she pouted. “He 
always knows just what to do. 
And I don’t believe he feels bad, 
one bit. It’s just one of his dozy 
streaks. I’m going to make him 
take me rowing. I’ve wanted to go 
all day.” 

“Jeannette, if you—if you disturb 
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your uncle, I shall be seriously dis- 
pleased.”’ 

“Oh, well, Mamma! Of course, if 
you insist, I ‘ll let him alone.” 

Anne picked up her embroidery 
once more. The needle followed its 
appointed lines with flawless pre- 
cision. To watch her hands move 
sanely about their work filled her with 
unspeakable reassurance. That vision 
had been only a moment’s delirium. 
Now it had passed away. 

She lifted her eyes. 

Sylvester had not changed his po- 
sition. His eyes now rested smiling 
on her work. He was always flurry- 
ing and nettling her by his covert fun 
at her periodic seizures of fancy-work. 
Obviously, he was quite entertained. 

“T don’t like this feather-stitching 
one bit,’’ remarked Jeannette, frown- 
ing at the wee garment. “I'll take 
it all out, and make it twice as fine. 
Do you know, Mother,” her voice 
took on its ominous tremor, ‘“ some- 
times I feel as if I’d neglected him so 
—my poor littlelove! Think, I never 
put one stitch in his little clothes! 
I ’ll never forgive myself, that I did n’t 
sew every thread. To think I 
would n’t do that much for my 
baby! To think I did n’t care _ 

“Hush, hush, my darling! You 
were everything to him that a mother 
could be.” 

Jeannette put down her work with 
trembling hands. 

“Tf he could just know how I love 
him!” she sobbed. ‘‘ How I think of 
him, always, always!”’ 

‘“My own dearest, he does know. 
Your love abides with him, wherever 
he may be, just as surely as his dear 
memory abides with you.” 

“But he was so little! 
understand.” 

Sylvester smiled. 

“But your love is not a little 
thing.’”’” Anne took the girl to her 
trembling breast. “‘ And your love is 
the real bond. Death cannot break 
it. He’s your little child now, just as 
he was when he layin yourarms. He 
is not lost to you. He will always be 
your own.” 

“But, Mother, I’m afraid, afraid!” 


He can’t 


Jeannette’s strong hands groped, en- 
treating. Her anguished eyes grew 
wild. “He was so little! What if I 
never can find him? What if God 
forgets?” 

Sylvester smiled. 

Anne leaned to her child in a pas- 
sion of torture and pity. She talked 
on and on, babbling pitiful, broken 
assurances, saying all the helpless, 
loving, futile things her numbed heart 
could yield, her quivering mouth re- 
peat. Sylvester listened. Above her 
own shaken voice, she could hear his 
low, amused chuckle at her halting, 
wretched struggle to console. 


Of a sudden, the earth seemed 
crumbling beneath her feet. It was 
as if the rope of faith to which she 
had clung throughout her days were 
slipping through her grasp. Her 
heart went cold in her breast. Her 
very life was giving way. She clung 
as on the rim of a precipice, and 
peered into the black, fathomless 
depths below. 

Sylvester smiled. 


And then it was to her as if this 
dreadful sight of him were no longer 
the ghastly phantom, conjured by her 
driven brain, of the man that once 
had been. Instead, it was the body- 
ing forth of all the evil of her own 
nature—her darker thoughts; her 
heavy doubts; the bitter inward ques- 
tionings that even her sheltered life 
must know; the looming shadow cast 
by her own soul. All her subtle per- 
versions, her unknowing sins, those 
dim obsessions that darken the dregs 
of the purest, here stood revealed, 
made visible in this bland, taunting 
apparition. 

Again she heard her own voice. 
But now she was muttering over the 
words of the Great Petition, as if it 
were an exorcism against this pulse 
of malice, this mock and jeer of Dread. 
Desperately she clung to the lift of the 
mighty words. 

“Tt is sown in corruption. 
raised in incorruption se 

Sylvester smiled. 

“*Yet in my flesh shall I se-——’ 


It is 


” 
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Sylvester smiled. 


“Tt ’s almost time for Father,”’ said 
Jeannette, at length. “I’m going to 
put on my white dress, he likes it so 
much.” 

She sprang up, with a flutter of 
skirts. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to dress, 
too?” 

“T dare say,’”’ said Anne, with an 
absent nod. She glanced back, fur- 
tively, as the girl ran away. The 
physical strain had doubled upon her 
like a tightened thong. 

She put up her left arm to her lips. 

A gush of relief streamed through 
her, from tortured brain to stiffened 
limbs. Her eyes flooded with tears 
of easing, as if the screw of these fear- 
ful hours were mysteriously loosed. 

Something hot and wet dripped 
into her palm. She looked down 
curiously at her left wrist. The lace 
frills were torn and stained; the 
delicate flesh was covered with blood. 
Evidently she had bitten it almost to 
the bone. She reflected that she had 
meant to give those ruffles to Jean- 
nette. The lace was old, but good. 
Now it would be provokingly hard to 
mend. 

“There comes Father now!” cried 
Jeannette, delighted. She ran to the 
rail, and waved a greeting hand. 
“What a jolly string of fish! Hi, 
Daddy! Did you take along a 
seine?” 

Anne watched her scramble over 
the rail and pick her way gaily to the 
water’s edge. She watched her hus- 
band as he stepped ashore, then 
stooped to kiss their child. The sun- 
light shone clear upon his face—that 
dear, grave, gentle, boyish face; those 
eyes, that made her day. 

And then he turned away from 
Jeannette. And she knew that his 
eyes and his thought had turned as 
always from the child, to search for 
her, forever dearest. 

She pitched to her feet. 
rose, also, deferentially. 

She kept her eyes upon her hus- 
band, for in his nearness lay her one 
straw of chance. She could feel her 


Sylvester 
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sanity slipping from her with each 
breath. However, she was astonished 
to find that her limbs moved as she 
bade them. She had supposed that 
they would refuse a motion. 

Sylvester chuckled. He was close 
beside her now. His warm, moist 
hand lay light upon her arm. 

At the bottom step she halted. 
The end had come. In these last 
darkened moments, the final broken 
strands of her faith had slipped from 
her failing hands. She could almost 
laugh with Sylvester as he leaned 
and smiled at her side. It was all so 
absurd,—her witless creed, the empty 
mockery of her arrogant eternal 
hopes, the tedious sentimentality of 
her efforts to console. 

Then she met her husband’s eyes 
as he came up the path—those eyes 
that never failed her; that thought, 
forever hers. And in that face of 
love, that tenderness which, all un- 
knowing, leaped to meet her need, 
she read the answer to her riddle of 
despair. Made real in this beloved 
flesh, this sympathy, this changeless 
care, she knew once more her trust, 
her hope, the sheer life of her stricken 
faith. 

And it was as if, through the black- 
ness, One had stooped and swept her 
up, with a strong pitying hand, from 
the drowning pit of her soul’s night, 
into the day. 

She turned to Sylvester. The words 
came slowly from her swollen tongue. 

“You ’re all wrong, after all, Syl- 
vester,” she said, finally, picking her 
words. “Look there. Look at War- 
ren. Think of what heistome. He 
always has loved me. He'll never 
fail me. ... There must be a God. 
And He’s a good God, for He has 
sent Warren to me as a pledge. It’s 
His seal, His word of honor. It’s a 
covenant, the sign of His own love. 
ThereisaGod. It can’t be any other 
way. Look for yourself, and see.” 


She took one more step through 
thickening night. 

Then her husband’s arms closed 
round her. 





THE BENCH OF DESOLATION 
By HENRY JAMES 


I 


PAHE had practically, 
he believed, con- 
veyed the intima- 
tion, the horrid, 
brutal, vulgar 
menace, in the 
course of their last 
dreadful conversa- 

tion, when, for whatever was left him 
of pluck or confidence —confidence in 
what he would fain have called a 
little more confidently the strength 
of his position—he had judged best 
not to takeit up. But this time there 
was no question of not understanding, 
or of pretending he did n’t; the ugly, 
the awful words, ruthlessly formed 
by her lips, were like the fingers of a 
hand that she might have thrust 
into her pocket for extraction of the 
monstrous object that would serve 
best for—what should he call it?— 
gage of battle. 

“If I haven’t a very different 
answer from you within the next 
three days I shall put the matter 
into the hands of my solicitor, whom 
it may interest you to know i’ve 
already seen. I shall bring an action 
for ‘breach’ against you, Herbert 
Dodd, as sure as my name’s Kate 
Cookham.”’ 

There it was, straight and strong — 
yet he felt he could say for himself, 
when once it had come, or even, 
already, just as it was coming, that 
it turned on, as if she had moved an 
electric switch, the very brightest 
light of his own very reasons. There 
she was, in all the grossness of her 
native indelicacy, in all her essential 
excess of will and destitution of 
scruple; and it was the woman 
capable of that ignoble threat who, 
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his sharper sense of her quality 
having become so quite deterrent, 
was now making for him a crime of 
it that he should n’t wish to tie him- 
self to her for life. The vivid, lurid 
thing was the reality, all unmistak- 
able, of her purpose; she had thought 
her case well out; had measured its 
odious, specious presentability; had 
taken, he might be sure, the very 
best advice obtainable at Properley, 
where there was always a first-rate 
promptitude of everything fourth- 
rate; it was disgustingly certain, 
in short, that she’d proceed. She 
was sharp and adroit, moreover — 
distinctly in certain ways a master- 
hand, how otherwise, with her so 
limited mere attractiveness, should 
she have entangled him? Hecouldn’t 
shut his eyes to the very probable 
truth that if she should try it she 'd 
pull it off. She knew she would — 
precisely ; and her assurance was thus 
the very proof of her cruelty. That 
she had pretended she loved him was 
comparatively nothing; other women 
had pretended it, and other women 
too had really done it; but that she 
had pretended he could possibly 
have been right and safe and blest in 
loving her, a creature of the kind who 
could sniff that squalor of the law- 
court, of claimed damages and brazen 
lies and published kisses, of love-letters 
read amid obscene guffaws, as a 
positive tonic to resentment, as a 
high incentive to her course —this 
was what put him so beautifully in 
the right. It was what it meant in 
a woman all through, he said to him- 
self, the mere imagination of such 
machinery. Truly what a devilish 
conception and what an appalling 
nature! 

But there was no doubt, luckily, 
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either, that he could plant his feet the 
firmer for his now intensified sense of 
these things. He was to live, it 
appeared, abominably worried, he 
was to live consciously rueful, he 
was to live perhaps even what a 
scoffing world would call abjectly 
exposed; but at least he was to live 
saved. In spite of his clutch of 
which steadying truth, however, and 
in spite of his declaring to her, with 
many other angry protests and pleas, 
that the line of conduct she announced 
was worthy of a vindictive barmaid, 
a lurking fear in him, too deep to 
counsel mere defiance, made him 
appear to keep open a little, till he 
could somehow turn round again, 
the door of possible composition. 
He had scoffed at her claim, at her 
threat, at her thinking she could 
hustle and bully him—‘‘Such a way, 
my eye, to call back to life a dead 
love!’”’—yet his instinct was ever, 
prudentially but helplessly, for gain- 
ing time, even if time only more 
woefully to quake, and he gained it 
now by not absolutely giving for 
his ultimatum that he wouldn't 
think of coming round. He didn’t 
in the smallest degree mean to come 
round, but it was characteristic of 
him that he could for three or four 
days breathe a little easier by having 
left her under the impression that he 
perhaps might. At the same time 
he could not have said—what had 
conduced to bring out, in retort, her 
own last word, the word on which 
they had parted—‘‘Do you mean to 
say you yourself would now be willing 
to marry and live with a man of whom 
you could feel, the thing done, that 
he ’d be all the while thinking of you 
in the light of a hideous coercion?” 
“Never you mind about my willing- 
ness,’ Kate had answered; ‘‘you’ve 
known what that has been for the 
last six months. Leave that to me, 
my willingness—I ‘ll take care of it 
all right; and just see what conclu- 
sion youcancome to about your own.” 

He was to remember afterwards 
how he had wondered whether, 
turned upon her in silence while her 
odious lucidity reigned unchecked, 


his face had shown her anything like 
the quantity of hate he felt. Prob- 
ably not at all; no man’s face could 
express that immense amount; espe- 
cially the fair, refined, intellectual, 
gentlemanlike face which had had— 
and by her own more than once re- 
peated avowal—so much to do with 
the enormous fancy she had originally 
taken to him. ‘‘ Which — frankly 
now—would you personally rather 
I should do,” he had at any rate asked 
her with an intention of supreme 
irony: ‘‘just sordidly marry you on 
top of this, or leave you the pleasure 
of your lovely appearance in court 
and of your so assured (since that’s 
how you feel it) big haul of damages? 
Shan’t you be awfully disappointed, 
in fact, if I don’t let you get some- 
thing better out of me than a poor, 
plain, ten-shilling gold ring and the 
rest of the blasphemous rubbish, as 
we should make it between us, pro- 
nounced at the altar? I take it, of 
course,” he had swaggered on, “‘that 
your pretension would n’t be for a 
moment that I should—after the 
act of profanity—take up my life 
with you.” 

“It’s just as much my dream as 
it ever was, Herbert Dodd, to take 
up mine with you! Remember for 
me that I can do with it, my dear, 
that my idea is for even as much 
as that of you!” she had cried; 
“remember that for me, Herbert 
Dodd; remember, remember!”’ 

It was on this she had left him— 
left him frankly under a mortal chill. 
There might have been the last ring 
of an appeal or a show of persistent 
and perverse tenderness in it, however 
preposterous any such matter; but 
in point of fact her large, clean, plain 
brown face—so much too big for her 
head, he now more than ever felt it 
to be, just as her head was so much 
too big for her body, and just as her 
hats had an irritating way of appear- 
ing to decline choice and conformity 
in respect to any of her dimensions 
—presented itself with about as 
much expression as his own shop- 
window when the broad, blank, sallow 
blind was down. He was fond of 
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his shop-window with some good 
show on; he had a fancy for a good 
show and was master of twenty 
different schemes of taking arrange- 
ment for the old books and prints, 
‘high-class rarities’ his modest cata- 
logue called them, in which he dealt 
and which his maternal uncle, David 
Geddes, had, as he liked to say, 
‘‘handed down”’ to him (his widowed 
mother had screwed the whole thing, 
the stock and the connection and the 
rather bad little house in the rather bad 
little street, out of the ancient worthy, 
shortly before his death, in the name 
of the youngest and most interesting, 
the ‘‘delicate”” one and the literary, 
of her five scattered and struggling 
children) ; he could enjoy his happiest 
collocations and contrasts and effects, 
his harmonies and varieties of toned 
and faded leather and cloth, his sought 
color-notes and the high clearnesses, 
here and there, of his white and beau- 
tifully figured price-labels, they could 
please him enough in themselves 
almost to console him for not oftener 
having to break, on a customer’s 
insistence, into the balanced com- 
position; but the dropped expanse of 
time-soiled canvas, the thing of 
Sundays and holidays, with just his 
name, ‘‘Herbert Dodd, Successor,” 
painted on below his uncle’s antique 
style, the feeble penlike flourishes 
already quite archaic, this ugly va- 
cant mask, which might so easily 
be taken for the mask of failure, 
somehow always gave him a chill. 
That had been just the sort of chill 
—the analogy was complete—of Kate 
Cookham’s last look. He supposed 
people doing an awfully good and 
sure and steady business, in whatever 
line, could see a whole front turned 
to vacancy that way, and merely 
think of the hours off represented by 
it. Only for this—nervously to bear 
it, in other words, and Herbert Dodd, 
quite with the literary temperament 
himself, was capable of that amount 
of play of fancy, or even of morbid 
analysis—you had to be on some 
footing, you had to feel some con- 
fidence, pretty different from his 
own up to now. He had never not 


enjoyed passing his show on the other 
side of the street and taking it in 
thence with a casual obliquity; but 
he had never held optical commerce 
with the drawn blind for a moment 
longer than he could help. It always 
looked horribly final and as if it 
never would come up again. Big 
and bare, with his name staring at him 
from the middle, it thus offered in 
its grimness a turn of comparison for 
Miss Cookham’s ominous visage. She 
never wore pretty, dotty, trans- 
parent veils, as Nan Drury did, and 
the words ‘‘Herbert Dodd’’—save 
that she had sounded them at him 
there two or three times more like 
a Meg Merrilies or the bold bad 
woman in one of the melodramas 
of high life given during the fine 
season in the pavilion at the end of 
Properley Pier—were dreadfully, were 
permanently, seated on her lips. She 
was grim, no mistake. 

That evening, alone in the back 
room above the shop, he saw so little 
what he could do that, consciously 
demoralised for the hour, he gave 
way to tears about it. Her taking a 
stand so incredibly ‘‘low,” that was 
what he couldn't get over. The 
particular bitterness of his cup was his 
having let himself in for a struggle on 
such terms—the use, on her side, of 
the vulgarest process known to the 
law: the vulgarest, the vulgarest, he 
kept repeating that, clinging to the 
help rendered him by this imputation 
to his terrorist of the vice he sincerely 
believed he had ever, among difficulties 
(for oh he recognized the difficulties!) 
sought to keep most alien to him. 
He knew what he was, in a dismal, 
downtrodden sphere enough —the lean 
young proprietor of an old business 
that had itself rather shrivelled with 
age than ever grown fat, the pur- 
chase and sale of second-hand books 
and prints, with the back street of a 
long-fronted south-coast watering- 
place (Old Town by good luck) for the 
dusky field of his life. But he had 
gone in for all the education he could 
get—his educated customers would 
often hang about for more talk by 
the half-hour at a time, he actually 
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feeling himself, and almost with a 
scruple, hold them there; which 
meant that he had had (he could n’t 
be blind to that) natural taste and 
had lovingly cultivated and formed 
it. Thus, from as far back as he 
could remember, there had been 
things all round him that he suffered 
from when other people did n’t; and 
he had kept most of his suffering to 
himself —which had taught him, in a 
manner, how to suffer, and how al- 
most to like to. 

So, at any rate, he had never let 
go his sense of certain differences, 
he had done everything he could to 
keep it up—whereby everything that 
was vulgar was on the wrong side of 
his line. He had believed, for a series 
of strange, oppressed months, that 
Kate Cookham’s manners and tone 
were on the right side; she had been 
governess—for young children —in two 
very good private families, and now 
had classes in literature and history 
for bigger girls who were sometimes 
brought by their mammas; in fact, 
coming in one day to look over his 
collection of students’ manuals, and 
drawing it out, as so many did, for 
the evident sake of his conversation, 
she had appealed to him that very 
first time by her apparently pro- 
nounced intellectual side—goodness 
knew she didn’t even then by the 
physical!—which she had artfully 
kept in view till she had entangled 
him past undoing. And it had all 
been but the cheapest of traps—when 
he came to take the pieces apart a bit 
—laid over a brazen avidity. What 
he now collapsed for, none the less— 
what he sank down on a chair at a 
table and nursed his weak, scared 
sobs in his resting arms for—was the 
fact that, whatever the trap, it held 
him as with the grip of sharp murder- 
ous steel. There he was, there he 
was; alone in the brown summer dusk 
—brown through his windows—he 
cried and he cried. He should n't 
get out without losing a limb. The 
only question was which of his limbs 
it should be. 


Before he went out, later on—for’ 


he at last felt the need to—he could, 


however, but seek to remove from 
his face and his betraying eyes, over 
his washing-stand, the traces of his 
want of fortitude. He brushed him- 
self up; with which, catching his 
stricken image a bit spectrally, in an 
old dim toilet-glass, he knew again, 
in a flash, the glow of righteous re- 
sentment. Who should be assured 
against coarse usage if a man of his 
really elegant, perhaps in fact a trifle 
over-refined appearance, his absolute- 
ly gentlemanlike type, could n’t be? 
He never went so far as to rate him- 
self, with exaggeration, a gentleman; 
but he would have maintained against 
all comers, with perfect candor and 
as claiming a high advantage, that 
he was, in spite of that liability to 
blubber, ‘‘like’’ one; which he was 
no doubt, for that matter, at several 
points. Like what lady then, who 
could ever possibly have been taken 
for one, was Kate Cookham, and 
therefore how could one have any- 
thing—anything of the intimate and 
private order—out with her fairly and 
on the plane, the only possible one, 
of common equality? He might find 
himself crippled for life; he believed 
verily, the more he thought, that 
that was what was before him. But 
be ended by seeing this doom in the 
almost redeeming light of the fact 
that it would all have been because 
he was, comparatively, too gentle- 
manlike. Yes, a man in his station 
could n’t afford to carry that so far— 
it must sooner or later, in one way 
or another, spell ruin. Never mind— 
it was the only thing he could be. Of 
course he should exquisitely suffer— 
but when hadn’t he exquisitely 
suffered? How was he going to get 
through life by any arrangement 
without that? No wonder such a 
woman as Kate Cookham had been 
keen to annex so rare a value. The 
right thing would have been that the 
highest price should be paid for it— 
by such a different sort of logic from 
this nightmare of his having to pay. 


II 


Which was the way, of course, he 
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talked to Nan Drury—as he had felt 
the immediate wild need to do; for 
he should perhaps be able to bear it 
all somehow or other with her— 
while they sat together, when time 
and freedom served, on one of the 
very last, the far westward benches 
of the interminable sea-front. It 
was n’t every one who walked so far, 
especially at that flat season—the 
only ghost of a bustle now, save for 
the gregarious, the obstreperous 
haunters of the fluttering, far-shining 
Pier, being reserved for the sunny 
Parade of midwinter. It wasn’t 
everyone who cared for the sunsets 
(which you got awfully well from 
there and which were a particular 
strong point of the lower, the more 
‘‘sympathetic”’ as Herbert Dodd liked 
to call it, Properley horizon) as he 
had always intensely cared, and as 
he had found Nan Drury care; to say 
nothing of his having also observed 
how little they directly spoke to Miss 
Cookham. He had taught this op- 
pressive companion to notice them a 
bit, as he had taught her plenty of 
other things, but that was a different 
matter; for the reason that the ‘‘land’s 
end” (stretching a point it carried off 
that name) had been, and had had to 
be, by their lack of more sequestered 
resorts and conveniences, the scene 
of so much of what she styled their 
wooing-time—or, to put it more 
properly, of the time during which she 
had made the straightest and most 
unabashed love to him: just as it 
could henceforth but render possible, 
under an equal rigor, that he should 
enjoy there periods of consolation 
from beautiful, gentle, tender-souled 
Nan, to whom he was now at last, af- 
ter the wonderful way they had helped 
each other to behave, going to make 
love, absolutely unreserved and 
abandoned, absolutely reckless and 
romantic love, a refuge from poison- 
ous reality, as hard as ever he might. 

The league-long, paved, lighted, 
garden-plotted, seated and refuged 
Marina renourced its more or less 
celebrated attractions to break off 
short here; and an inward curve of the 
kindly westward shore almost made a 


wide-armed bay, with all the ugliness 
between town and country, and the 
further casual fringe of the coast, 
turning, as the day waned, to rich 
afternoon blooms of gray and brown 
and distant—it might fairly have been 
beautiful Hampshire—blue. Here it 
was that all that blighted summer, 
with Nan—from the dreadful May- 
day on—he gave himself up to the 
reaction of intimacy with the kind 
of woman, at least, that he liked; 
even if of everything else that might 
make life possible he was to be, by 
what he could make out, forever 
starved. Here it was that—as well 
as on whatever other scraps of oc- 
casions they could manage—Nan be- 
gan to take off and fold up and put 
away in her pocket her pretty, dotty, 
becoming veil; as under the logic of 
his having so tremendously ceased, 
in the shake of his dark storm-gust, 
to be engaged to another woman. 
Her removal of that obstacle to a 
trusted friend’s assuring himself 
whether the peachlike bloom of her 
finer facial curves bore the test of 
such further inquiry into their cool 
sweetness as might reinforce a mere 
baffled gaze—her momentous, com- 
plete surrender of so much of her 
charm, let us say, both marked the 
change in the situation of the pair 
and established the record of their 
perfect observance of every propriety 
for so long before. They afterwards 
in fact could have dated it, their full 
clutch of their freedom and the bliss 
of their having so little henceforth to 
consider save their impotence, their 
poverty, their ruin; dated it from 
the hour of his recital to her of the— 
at the first blush—quite appalling 
upshot of his second and conclusive 
“scene of violence” with the mistress 
of his fortune, when the dire terms 
of his release had had to be formal- 
ly, and oh! so abjectly, acceded to. 
She ‘‘compromised,” the cruel brute, 
for Four Hundred Pounds down— 
for not a farthing less would she 
stay her strength from “‘ proceedings.” 
No jury in the land but would give 
her six, on the nail (‘‘Oh she knew 
quite where she was, thank you’’) and 
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he might feel lucky to get off with 
so whole a skin. This was the sum, 
then, for which he had grovellingly 
compounded—under an agreement 
sealed by a supreme exchange of 
remarks. 

‘“““Where in the name of lifelong 
ruin are you to find Four Hundred?’”’ 
Miss Cookham had mockingly re- 
peated after him, while he gasped as 
from the twist of her grip on his 
collar. ‘‘That’s your look-out, and I 
should have thought you’d have 
made sure you knew before you de- 
cided on your base perfidy.” And 
then she had mouthed and minced, 
with ever so false a gentility, her 
consistent, her sickening conclusion. 
‘Of course—I may mention again —if 
you too distinctly object to the trouble 
of looking, you know where to find 
me.”’ 

“‘T had rather starve to death than 
ever go within a mile of you!” Her- 
bert described himself as having 
sweetly answered; and that was ac- 
cordingly where they devotedly but 
desperately were—he and she, pen- 
niless Nan Drury. Her father, of 
Drury & Dean, was, like so far too 
many other of the anxious characters 
who peered through the dull window- 
glass of dusty offices at Properley, an 
Estate and House Agent, Surveyor, 
and Auctioneer; she was the prettiest 
Valuer of six, with two brothers, 
neither of the least use, but, thanks 
to the manner in which their main 
natural protector appeared to lan- 
guish under the accumulation of his 
attributes, they couldn’t be said 
very particularly or positively to 
live. Their continued collective ex- 
istence was a good deal of a miracle 
even to themselves, though they had 
fallen into the way of not unneces- 
sarily, or too nervously, exchanging 
remarks upon it, and had even in a 
sort, from year to year, got used to it. 
Nan’s brooding pinkness when he 
talked to her, her so very parted lips, 
considering her pretty teeth, her 
so very parted eyelids, considering 
her pretty eyes, all of which might 
have been those of some waxen image 
of uncritical faith, cooled the heat 


of his helplessness very much as if 
he were laying his head on a tense silk 
pillow. She had, it was true, forms 
of speech, familiar watchwords, that 
affected him as small scratchy per- 
forations of the smooth surface from 
within; but his pleasure in her and 
need of her were independent of such 
things and really almost altogether 
determined by the fact of the happy, 
even if all so lonely, forms and in- 
stincts in her which claimed kinship 
with his own. With her natural 
elegance stamped on her as by a die, 
with her dim and disinherited in- 
dividual refinement of grace, which 
would have made any one wonder 
who she was anywhere—hat and veil 
and feather-boa and smart umbrella- 
knob and all—with her regular God- 
given distinction of type, in fine, 
she could n’t abide vulgarity much 
more than he could. 

Therefore it didn’t seem to him, 
under his stress, to matter particu- 
larly, for instance, if she would keep 
on referring so many things to the 
time, as she called it, when she came 
into his life—his own great insistence 
and contention being that she had n’t 
in the least entered there till his mind 
was wholly made up to eliminate his 
other friend. What that methodical 
fury was so fierce to bring home to 
him was the falsity to herself involved 
in the later acquaintance; whereas 
just his precious right to hold up his 
head to everything—before himself 
at least—sprang from the fact that 
she could n’t make dates fit any- 
how. He had n’t so much as heard 
of his true beauty’s existence (she 
had come back but a few weeks 
before from her two years with her 
terribly trying deceased aunt at 
Swindon, previous to which absence 
she had been an unnoticeable chit) 
till days and days, ever so many, upon 
his honor, after he had struck for 
freedom by his great first backing- 
out letter—the precious document, 
the treat for a British jury, in which, 
by itself, Miss Cookham’s firm in- 
structed her to recognize the prospect 
of a fortune. The way the ruffians 
had been ‘“‘her’’ ruffians, it appeared 
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as if she had posted them behind her 
from the first of her beginning her 
game, and the way “instructions” 
bounced out, with it, at a touch, 
larger than life, as if she had arrived 
with her pocket full of them! The 
date of the letter, taken with its 
other connections, and the date of 
her first give-away for himself, his 
seeing her get out of the Brighton 
train with Bill Frankle that day he 
had gone to make the row at the Sta- 
tion parcels’ office about the mis- 
carriage of the box from Wales— 
those were the facts it sufficed him to 
point to, as he had pointed to them 
for Nan Drury’s benefit, goodness 
knew, often and often enough. If 
he did n’t seek occasion to do so for 
anyone else’s—in open court as they 
said—that was his own affair, or at 
least his and Nan’s. 

It little mattered, meanwhile, if on 
their bench of desolation, all that 


thing of winters, there and elsewhere, 
to come—she did give way to her 
artless habit of not contradicting him 
enough, which led to her often trailing 
up and down before him, too com- 
placently, the untimely shreds and 
patches of his own glooms and 
desperations. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad I am 
in your life, terrible as it is, however 
or whenever I did come in!” and 
‘Of course you’d rather have starved 
—and it seems pretty well as if we 
shall, does n’t it?—than have bought 
her off by a false, abhorrent love, 
would n’t you?” and ‘It isn’t as if 
she had n’t made up to you the way 
she did before you had’so much as 
looked at her, is it? or as if you 
had n’t shown her what you felt 
her really to be before you had so 
much as looked at me, is it either?” 
and ‘‘Yes, how on earth, pawning 
the shoes on your feet, you ’re going 
to raise another shilling— that’s what 


you want to know, poor darling, 
don’t you?”’ 


summer—and it may be added for 
summers and summers, to say no- 


(To be continued) 


FORWARD 


LOOKING 
By JAMES J. HILL 


The address delivered at the opening of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at 
Seattle, Washington, on June 1, 1909, was in many respects so remarkable an utterance, 
that we make no apology for printing it, now that that successful exhibition is drawing to 
aclose. Mr. Hill, with statesmanlike foresight, seized the occasion to utter a timely and 
prophetic word, not to his hearers only,—not merely to the thousands who would visit the 
great show,—and not even to the people of the Northwest alone, whose very presence 
in that part of the world is due so largely to his own efforts as an empire-builder; but, 
knowing there was no sectional limit to the audience his utterances would reach, he spoke, 
with power and emphasis, to his fellow-citizens in every quarter of the United States. The 
address is here given in full, save for a few statistics whose omission is indicated by 
asterisks.—TuE EpITor. 


ment of the earth. The people who 
furnish exhibits standing side by side 
could not always live in peace in close 
personal contact. Men in our day 
move towards their material advances 
principally through the struggle for 
wealth. The comforts and luxuries 
that have been won from the earth are 
symbols of greater things behind. An 
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exhibit of the works of industry, sci- 
ence and art is, therefore,a human doc- 
ument of high and convincing value. 

Most of the expositions of the past 
had a historic motive. It isa sign of 
development when we move away 
from dependence on some past fact, 
and celebrate instead the general 
sweep of such forces as make for 
future progress. The nation to-day 
faces forward, not backward. Such 
is the genius of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. It is expressed 
in its very name; beginning with 
the farthest, newest and least devel- 
oped district of our national domain, 
covering a coast that reaches from 
well within the Arctic Circle to near 
the Tropics, and embracing all the 
mystery and might suggested by 
the word ‘Pacific.’ It appears in 
the design of this beautiful exposition 
city and its integration with your 
state university and its future. Some- 
thing more inspiring than a date, 
something of the onward and upward 
impulse that is older than nations, in- 
stitutions, industries, older than man 
himself; something active, personal, 
achieving, inheres in the thought 
and labor crowned to-day by this 
happy event. You have learned 
more of your own powers by carrying 
to successful completion an enter- 
prise so ambitious. The outer world, 
by which Alaska and the Pacific 
Coast are still largely unknown and 
unappreciated, will carry away from 
here information as well as delight. 
It is, perhaps, a small episode in the 
march of human events and the un- 
folding of a nation’s history; but in 
some ways, also,it may mark an epoch. 

Portland sounded the commemor- 
ative note by its celebration of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Not because 
historic incident is scanty does the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific make a differ- 
ent appeal. Out of its past rise 
mighty memories of men and events. 
Balboa and those other Spaniards 
who lorded it in Mexico, the West 
Indies and the Philippines more than 
three and a half centuries ago founded 
San Diego just one hundred and forty 
years before this exposition opened. 


Cook, the fearless navigator, and Sir 
Francis Drake, who circled the world 
for enemies to kill and booty to carry 
off for himself and his queen, and, as 
he used to put it, “‘to the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Chris- 
tian religion,” explored the waters of 
the North Pacific. Vitus Bering sailed 
around the northeastern point of 
Siberia one hundred and eighty years 
ago, and afterward discovered the 
coast of Alaska. The people of the 
Pacific States and Territories helped 
in our fight for human freedom. They 
helped to change the price of the 
cheapest commodity in the poorest 
home when California poured out its 
store of gold. The maintenance of 
the connection between them and the 
mother who had sent them out by 
way of the old Oregon and Santa 
Fé trails brought the country more 
than once to the verge of war. 

Memories of Spain in the days of 
the great Charles and of Philip, the 
England of Elizabeth and the Spanish 
Armada, France of the old régime 
and the France of Napoleon, unite 
with recollections of the pioneer and 
the missionary, of Lewis and Clark 
and Whitman, to enrich this country 
with a past of depth and wide variety. 
Jefferson and Rush, Gallatin and 
Adams, Webster and Clay, Lincoln 
and Seward had faith in its future 
and determined to retain and enlarge 
it. The memory of heroes and states- 
men is enshrined in the names of its 
states, its cities and its rivers. His- 
tory lingered here a little longer in the 
pioneer stage than on the Atlantic 
Coast, but it is coeval with much of 
the Middle West. Astoria and Spokane 
are within two or three years of their 
centenaries. 

This occasion marks also a change 
in the conscious attitude of the Pacific 
Coast toward the rest of the country. 
It would be unjust to say that this 
section ever failed to realize the 
nationalintegrity. The Pacific States 
have not been appealed to in vain on 
the chief issues of the time. But 
there was once a certain aloofness, a 
certain supremacy of separate and 
independent interest. There long 
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persisted here a kind of indifference 
about what might be happening 
beyond the mountain barrier to the 
east. People born here felt little 
desire to cross it. Newcomers soon 
found the old point of view lost 
in a new local interest. The coming 
of the transcontinental railroad first 
shattered this isolation. The acquisi- 
tion and development of Alaska, the 
inflow of restless enterprise, the de- 
velopment of your country and the 
upbuilding of your cities by the men 
and capital of the outer world strength- 
ened old bonds and created new ones. 
This exposition may be regarded as 
the laying of the last rail, the driving 
of the last spike, in unity of mind and 
purpose between the Pacific Coast and 
the country east of the mountains. 
It is the witness of that constantly 
broadening tie which is both the price 
we pay for civilization and the boon 
that it confers upon us. Never again 
can the Pacific Coast withdraw into 
itself; never again can it know any 
slackening of the tide of life that 
sweeps through all the nation’s veins 


when it crosses the Great Divide. 
Kk KK OK 


Our INTEREST IN THE PACIFIC 


The historian of this coast, Pro- 
fessor Shafer, of the University of 
Oregon, says: 


The people of the Pacific slope are fully 
alive to the strategic importance of their 
position in the historical scheme of national 
development. They realize that much of 
the present advantage with reference to 
the Orient is due to their efforts and 
sacrifices in the past; and they expect 
peculiar advantages to come to this region 
in the immediate future from the move- 
ments now in operation on the opposite 
shores of the Pacific. There is among 
them much evidence of that abounding 
hopefulness, that joyous anticipation of 
the future which often characterizes vig- 
orous new communities on the threshold 
of great transformations. 


Measured by its linear extent, its 


continental relation, its situation 
with reference to the carrying trade 


and its position upon the ocean 
where the world’s future will prob- 
ably witness stupendous changes, its 
resources, its production and its com- 
merce are substantial elements in na- 
tional greatness and national promise. 

No less weighty should be its con- 
tribution to the formation of national 
ideals, the shaping of national am- 
bitions, the direction of national 
policies. Out of the West have 
come formative impulses that en- 
riched the history of the country 
It is the goal of the enterprising and 
fearless. While others deliberate, it 
acts. While they count consequences 
it looks upon results as already 
nearing accomplishment. If the star 
of empire in history has moved west- 
ward, it followed rather than led those 
bold spirits by which empires are 
made and upheld. Here, on the 
westernmost verge of the continent, 
where progress must pause for a 
moment, like the early voyagers 
before venturing across the broad 
Pacific to remake that Orient which 
beheld some of her earliest conquests, 
may well be exhibited in pronounced 
and admirable form the qualities 
that have always marked the Ameri- 
can West. They are expressed in this 
exposition. In its conception is the 
boldness of those who fought with 
nature and turned her forbidding 
strongholds to pleasant human uses. 
In its execution is the vigor of youth 
that should ripen into a splendid 
maturity. In everything is the mag- 
nificent self-confidence without which 
there can be neither great qualities 
nor great achievements. The Pa- 
cific Coast is drawn to a large scale. 
The mountains, the ocean, the dis- 
tances; even the forms of sea and 
vegetable life, are fixed on a generous 
plan. Such surroundings should be 
incompatible with human pettiness. 
Man should emulate nature by grow- 
ing into greatness of interest, purpose, 
thought and character. It would 
almost seem as if nowhere else could 
there be such inspiration from en- 
vironment for the development of a 
worthy civic spirit, as well as for 
great material creations. 
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The Pacific Coast completes our 
continental heritage. Because of it 
first rose a vision of Oriental trade, 
which, if left to develop without 
legislative interference, might by this 
time have realized all anticipations. 
The total trade of the Pacific amounts 
to almost $4,000,000,000, or more than 
our entire foreign trade at the present 
time, and of this we control possi- 
bly a fifth. Measured by its foreign 
trade, Hongkong is probably the 
greatest port of the world. You 
look out toward it across an open 
ocean. China’s foreign commerce has 
practically doubled in the last ten 
years. That of Japan has almost 
trebled, and is now approaching 
$500,000,000 a year. The shortest 
sea route from the United States to 
the ports of both begins at the 
wharves of your city. 

We have many good harbors on this 
Coast. The shortest route from Eng- 
land to Japan will be by way of the 
completed Panama canal. We have 
much to sell that the Orient could buy. 
But Oriental business must be studied 
and cultivated. We must meet all 
the rest of the world on this ground 
of common competition, including 
the awakened, competent and highly 
competitive Japanese and Chinese 
themselves. Ideas severely restrictive 
when applied to domestic commerce 
become destructive in the larger field. 
It may be and it should be the part 
of these commonwealths to expand 
the incompetent national conception 
of its Oriental opportunity, and to 
breathe into it something of the 
common-sense and fairness of the 
West. Your visitors should carry 
away with them, along with recollec- 
tions of new possibilities of wealth, 
new methods, new markets and new 
trading peoples, a fund of new 
ideas and old ones recast in a 
larger mould. If that is not one 
of the fruits of your effort, the 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition, 
though admired and praised, though 
the precursor of development along 
these thousands of miles of coast still 
so scantily occupied, will have failed 
to impress the stamp and quality 


of its origin upon the country and 
the world. 

What, then, can this Coast and this 
display and the effort of years that 
touches its supreme moment to-day 
contribute of most value to the na- 
tional programme for action, and the 
national moral consciousness by which 
that programme must always be 
shaped? It seems to me that this 
is especially a time for turning to the 
old things that have justified them- 
selves by experience, and grown 
strong and efficient through the 
centuries. It seems to me that the 
craving, the passion and striving after 
novelty for its own sake, the wild 
flight from experiment to experiment, 
the toying with untried ventures in 
social conduct and in the laws by 
which men have learned to live with 
and serve one another, has gone 
dangerously far. All permanent pro- 
gress, all helpful change everywhere, 
proceeds as the wave of the sea does, 
one side retreating while the other 
advances. There must be this bal- 
ance of steadying forces, this respite 
from the incessant onward rush as well 
as from the reactionary collapse, if 
the result of our efforts is to be a 
strong, permanent and wholesome 
forward movement. For the time 
at least, destructive effort should 
abate its intensity and constructive 
effort resume the task with which it 
occupied, like the coral insect building 
its reef, the last century of our 
country’s history. 


‘“CONSERVATION”’ THE NATIONAL 
WaATCHWORD 


The first and most imperative 
word, I need hardly say, one which 
the country has come to hear with 
much respect and not a little fear as 
to its future, is ‘‘Conservation.”’ I 
put it first not only because it belongs 
there in the scheme of national 
policies, but because it particularly 
needs to be repeated and emphasized 
among the people of the North Pa- 
cific Coast. You have been following 
in the footsteps of your ancestors 
further east, who are now beginning, 
at great cost of labor and wealth, 
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to repair the consequences of errors 
that still seem to you natural and 
proper acts. From California north- 
ward to the extreme of Alaska there 
are to-day probably. more unimpaired 
natural resources than in all the rest 
of the country. Your great forests 
are falling; but so immense were they 
that man has not yet compassed their 
destruction. You have seen what hap- 
pened to New England and to Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
what will be the condition of the 
South in a few more years. You still 
possess the principal supply of timber 
in the United States. Will you take 
steps to guard it, to prevent waste 
for the sake of immediate gain 
to a few individuals, until lumber 
shall become a luxury and the very 
poor must huddle in houses of mud 
or sod like the peasantry of the Old 
World? If that argument does not 
appeal, will you consider the econo- 
mic effect of the future decline and 
disappearance of what is now and 
might remain always one of your 
greatest industries? Will you realize 


what this country must become when 
stripped of its forests; the washing 


away of the soil, the inevitable 
changes in climate, the devastations 
of torrential overflow and disastrous 
drought, the barren bleakness of your 
mountains and the desolation of your 
valleys when the forests have gone? 
If you do, your earnest work for forest 
conservation will begin to-day. 

It is on record that the best soil in 
this State produced, when the first 
settlers came, from forty to sixty 
bushels of wheat per acre. How 
many farmers get that now? The 
temptation is almost irresistible in a 
country like this, where the new soil 
needs but the touch of water to burst 
into wonderful fertility, to grasp a 
present profit without thought of the 
future. But this apparently ex- 
haustless soil acts like all others when 
abused. Treat it as those of our 
older States have been treated, take 
away all and give nothing back, and 
it is only a question of time how soon 
_your lands, too, will decline in 
productivity and recover less readily 
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than those which had less to lose. 
The procession of American farmers 
that has moved recently into the 
country just north of our Western 
States should point the moral. They 
were wasters or the children of 
wasters who had exhausted nature’s 
bounty and were moving on. Take 
care of your soil before it is too late, 
and it will take care of you and 
sustain and increase your prosperity 
forever. Neglect and waste it, and 
no earthly power can save you from 
the consequences. 

What are you doing to preserve your 
fisheries? If no flake of gold had 
ever been found in Alaska, its fish 
products would have made it a rich 
possession. The days have been 
when the salmon ran in such numbers 
in the rivers of Washington and 
Oregon that nets and traps could not 
hold them. Are they increasing or 
diminishing? What are you doing 
to keep the salmon and the other 
fish of this coast not merely from 
extermination but as a permanent 
source of wealth? For, as you well 
know, if left unprotected against the 
greed of man, the salmon will pres- 
ently become, as he is now in our 
Eastern waters, a game fish and no 
longer an articleof greatcommerce. In 
Alaska are coal and other mineral de- 
posits sufficient for our wants through 
many years. Among its mountains 
and scattered through yours all the 
way down to Mexico there is water 
power enough undeveloped to perform 
all the work done west of the Missis- 
sippi. Are these resources being 
guarded for posterity, or are they 
being so disposed of that their future 
employment will be conditioned upon 
the payment of a perpetual tax to 
their appropriators? These are ques- 
tions pertinent for any community; 
for any people aiming to live more 
wisely or on a higher plane than that 
of the savage who gorges himself to- 
day and lies down careless of to- 
morrow. ‘They are especially proper 
for you, who are guardians of the last 
remnants of our wasted store of 
continental wealth; who have an 
evil example to avoid; whose mis- 
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takes are not yet beyond recall. 
The exhibition of your intelligence 
and public spirit that we admire and 
celebrate to-day will have been made 
to little purpose if it find and leave 
you indifferent to the greatest issue 
presented to the people in our time, 
and one that must occupy them 
increasingly hereafter. 


THE CORNERSTONES OF NATIONAL 
GREATNESS 


What other common and impera- 

tive obligations of good citizenship 
in the time in which we live does 
this occasion suggest? There are 
four great words that should be written 
upon the four cornerstones of every 
public building in this land, with 
the sacredness of a religious rite. 
They might be blazoned upon every 
wall of the noble and attractive 
structures here as a warning, a 
reminder and a guide. For with 
them all that is successful and glo- 
‘rious in our past is bound up, and 
they are the touchstones of our future. 
These watchwords of the Republic 
are Equality, Simplicity, Economy 
and Justice. They are interwoven 
with every fibre of the national 
fabric. To forget or deny them will 
lead to every misfortune and every 
possibility of destruction that rises 
now threateningly in the path of our 
country’s greatness. 

Equality before the law is an 
embodied promise of the United 
States. Itis the first principle sought 
to be established by the Federal Con- 
stitution. In so far as we have been 
faithful to it, we have not only grown 
great and prosperous but have com- 
manded the respect of others because 
we respected ourselves. In so far as 
we have denied it, in so far as there 
is anywhere a special privilege or an 
unequal restriction, any decree of 
legal governmental favoritism what- 
ever, we have changed the government 
of the fathers and turned backward 
toward the old, evil traditions whose 
trail of blood and oppression runs 
through all history. It needs heroism, 
it involves the shaking off of ostenta- 
tious follies that have already warped 


our earlier ideals, it may even require 
a considerable readjustment of our 
whole industrial system and a reform 
in our very conception of the relation 
between a government and its citizens 
before the severe standard of absolute 
equality before the law can be re- 
stored. It demands a new standard 
of economy in both our public 
and private expenditure. It demands 
the repeal of many laws and the 
suppression of many of the bills 
presented to State and Federal legis- 
latures, so many are there framed to 
give to onean undueadvantage or take 
away from another a fair field and 
an equal judgment. It demands the 
abolition of that most hateful and 
corroding element in a republic that 
is called class consciousness. To steer 
the ship of state among these shifting 
and conflicting currents, now full 
speed ahead, now full speed astern, 
is a task of extraordinary difficulty. 
Yet, unless we can follow the course 
of equal justice laid down on the 
chart, shipwreck lies somewhere ahead. 

Frequent use of the phrase, ‘‘our 
complex civilization,” creates a vague 
impression that simplicity has been 
banished necessarily from the modern 
world by a kind of natural evolution, 
whereas it remains now, as always, 
the normal rule of a wholesome 
national life. Do we gain by passing 
from the period when Benjamin 
Franklin, in plain dress, commanded 
the homage of the most frivolous and 
most decorative capital in Europe, 
to the period when a man cannot 
accept without humiliation a foreign 
ambassadorship unless he has a large 
income? The life of those who do 
the work of the world, whether in the 
high places or the low, is usually a 
simple thing. We have complicated 
our educational system and made it 
superficial. The just complaint every- 
where is that there is no thorough- 
ness, no wholesome mental discipline 
for the young. We have complicated 
our social life until natural human 
intercourse is overlaid with a thick 
stratum of vulgar prodigality, luxury, 
display and insincerity. We have 
complicated our lawmaking until, 
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despite the high standards, the un- 
impaired traditions and the continual 
labors of the courts, the adminis- 
tration of justice is difficult and 
sometimes uncertain. We have com- 
plicated our financial system until it 
encourages the wildest speculation 
at one moment and at another sinks 
into business collapse. We have 
complicated our industrial organiza- 
tion at both ends of the scale until 
the great middle class, which repre- 
sents labor uncombined, a fine energy 
and modest accumulations of capital, 
finds many of its rights invaded or 
destroyed. And we complicate all 
these complications by incessantly 
passing more laws about them. 
Simplicity in governing methods, in 
character and in conduct must be 
a fixed quality of the State that 
survives those changes of the centuries 
in which all others have vanished. 
Inseparably connected with equal- 
ity and simplicity is economy. 
Nationally considered, it has be- 
come almost a forgotten term. 
For a good many years now we 
have worshipped big things merely 
because they were big, until it has 
become a fixed idea. The earliest 
and the latest foreign critics of 
American life and manners agree upon 
this as a national trait, and we may 
add a national defect. We have 
conformed government to this scale, 
multiplied expenses, sought to swell 
revenue, until this is now the most 
wasteful country on earth in its 
administrative features as well as in 
its treatment of national resources. 
We should face about. Extravagance 
breeds extravagance, and as expendi- 
ture increases, methods grow more 
lax. Not only to relieve the people 
of unnecessary burdens, not only to 
stop waste and veto policies with 
little but costliness, and projects with 
little but size, to recommend them, 
but as a tonic for the public mind, and 
to correct national tendencies that 
might easily become disintegrating 
forces, the country must restore the 
discarded standard of economy in its 
affairs. The curtailment of federal 
expenses by one fourth would assist 
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not only efficiency in the departments 
but reforms now postponed by the 
task of raising and the rage of spend- 
ing great sums that should be left 
in the pockets of the people. 


‘*EXacT AND UNSPARING JUSTICE” 


Last and noblest conception of all, 
born from the associated life of man- 
kind, is justice. The nation must be 
true to that abstract and impartial 
justice which is the fountain of 
nobility, the patent of heroes and the 
final test of any state. Over our 
courts of law, on the domes of our 
capitols, stands the blindfolded figure . 
with the balance, claiming supreme 
sway over the lives of men. To her 
some features of our public life are 
an infidelity. Upon occasion the 
law-making power has been invoked 
not to punish guilt, but to give one 
man an unfair advantage at the cost 
of another; to confiscate wholly or 
in part property honestly earned and 
fairly used; to distinguish between ac- 
tivities by discriminating laws. The 
tendency is by no means univer- 
sal, but its presence is palpable and 
too dangerous to be ignored. If 
hatred, greed, or envy, instead of 
justice, ever becomes a formative 
power in public affairs, then no 
matter who may be the victim, the 
act is treason. For no State ever 
enjoyed tranquillity or escaped de- 
struction if it ceased to maintain 
one equal and inflexible standard of 
justice. The greatest service to the 
nation, to every State and city to-day, 
would be the substitution for a term 
of years of law enforcement for law- 
making. Get the laws fairly tried, 
weed out those improper or imprac- 
ticable, curtail the contempt of law 
that now flourishes under the American 
system of non-enforcement, and make 
the people understand that govern- 
ment means exact and unsparing 
justice, instead of a complex game. 
This is the only safeguard if respect 
for and confidence in the governing 
system itself are not to be gradually 
undermined. 

In no spirit of hypercriticism or 
pessimistic gloom are these suggestions 
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made. We are most sensitive to any 
imperfections in what we love best 
and prize most highly. We must 
guide our course past the shoals where 
we can hear the breakers roaring, as 
well as by the infinitely larger expanse 
of the safe and sunlit sea. Just be- 
cause we believe in and trust the 
strength of our defenses, we should 
examine them for any defect that 
might grow into disaster. And those 
who most exult in the present and 
most confide in the future of this 
country are most bound to labor 
that her greatness, if it may be, shall 
become without a flaw. 

I have presented what seem to me 
some thoughts and actions worthy 
of this country, this occasion and this 
people. They are both intelligible and 
practical. They are in harmony with 
the great enterprise whose trium- 
phant success you witness to-day. 
This exposition differs from most 
others held in this country in being 
placed far from the older great cen- 
tres of population. From this memor- 
able work of men you have but to 
raise your eyes to be in the presence 
of some of the grandest works of 
God. Everywhere about you is less 
of finished achievement than of 
opportunity and invitation. It is 
amazing that such a display should 
have been gathered into such a home 
in the chief city of a State whose 
population to-day probably is less 
than one and a half millions. One 
dollar per capita contributed for every 
inhabitant of Washington, and three 
dollars per capita additional for 
every citizen of Seattle, is the proof 
of your enthusiasm and your faith. 
It has been more than justified and 
will be returned to you abundantly. 

There is room here for more millions 
than the Atlantic seaboard supports. 
Soil, climate, resources, all favor you. 
The future belongs to you. Secure 
in the advantage of location, yet 
laying hold of the larger national 
heritage, you can indulge no ambition 
too high, no faith too certain, no hope 
too great. Aspiration for the future 
should in you become determination 
to play a part in the national life as 


noble as your gifts. You will never 
again know isolation. The spaces 
once separating you from the rest 
of the country have been conquered. 
Your life must thrill as consciously 
to every vibration of national thought 
and feeling as delicate instruments 
respond to an electric impulse from 
the other side of the continent or the 
other side of the Pacific. You have 
moved out into the world-stream; 
and with ever-increasing velocity it 
will bear you whither not you nor I 
nor any man can foresee. That mat- 
ters little so long as you diligently 
and wisely ply the oar. 


‘“‘OLp, SIMPLE, IMMUTABLE THINGS” 


Remain, as you have been, the 
architects of your own fortunes. 
Keep the spirit of self-reliance, the 
spirit of fair and generous judgment, 
the spirit of quick response to friend- 
liness and community of interest, the 
spirit of liberality, the spirit of fine, 
joyous faith in your own future, the 
Seattle spirit that has made you 
what you are. It will be your 
invaluable contribution to a civic life 
that needs the leaven of all these 
qualities. Stand firm for the old, 
simple, immutable things because, 
although they are as ancient as your 
forests, they are also as fresh and 
vital; because they are as eternal as 
your mountains. As your exposition 
represents the wonderfully varied yet 
symmetrical industrial life and ma- 
terial resources of the world, and as 
it stands for your thought and labor 
and accomplishment, so claim and 
create an equally proud representa- 
tion in those other activities, that 
other life of the idea by which nations 
stand and fall. Be the just pride 
of this hour’s achievement your full 
invitation to the larger service. So 
may the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific become 
a historic name. So may it and you 
be corporate factors in the never- 
ending effort to work out, through 
agencies material and transient as 
well as those spiritual and eternal, 
the far-off. solution of the baffling 
problem of man’s purpose and his 
destiny both here and hereafter. 
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Ir is late in the day, perhaps, to 
speak of the Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, by her husband; 
but I had rather speak 
of such a book as this 
a year after its appear- 
ance, than of a thousand and one of 
the sundry thousands that have been 
given to the world more recently. 
In many respects, it is a model 
biography. This is largely due to 
the fact that the writer, close as he 
was to his subject during the last 
fifteen years of her life, and devoted 
as he is to her memory, is so con- 
stituted, temperamentally, as to view 
her personality and achievements 
with the detachment necessary to 
make his tribute a work of art. By 
deferring publication till six years 
after the loss of his wife, he has been 
able to view her character and ac- 
complishments in better perspective 
than would have been possible at a 
briefer remove in time. Hence comes 
it that, while there is at times a very 
perceptible glow of enthusiasm in 
this record of a remarkable career, 
there is not, from one end of it to 
the other, a single word of gush—not 
a syllable that must be set down as 
the too partial utterance of a husband 
misled by affection, and a bereave- 
ment so recent as to blind his vision 
to the loved one’s weaknesses or 
faults. Enthusiastic admiration, held 
in check by a critical habit of mind, 
is what the reader of a biography 
finds most commendable in its author; 
and in the case of this particular work, 
such admiration was more certainly 
to be counted on than such restraint, 
for Mrs. Palmer was a woman whom 
to know was obviously to love, 
and love begets exuberance rather 
than discretion. 

Professor Palmer makes clear the 
steps in his wife’s intellectual and 
moral growth that fitted her at twen- 
ty-seven for the presidency of Welles- 
ley College; but he despairs of mak- 
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ing the world understand just what 
manner of woman she was. His 
fears are ill-founded. He has set 
forth her character in all its strength 
and beauty; and in so doing has 
erected to her memory a monument 
more perfect and enduring than any 
merely physical memorial, no matter 
how huge and costly. 

In the volume called ‘‘The Teach- 
er,’ published some months later 
than the Life, Professor Palmer has 
collected a number of papers and 
addresses of his own and his wife’s. 
“She and I often talked together of 
preparing a book on education. Now, 
alone, I gather up these fragments.” 
Scholarly essays all, I should pick 
out ‘‘The Ideal Teacher,”’ ‘‘Self-Cul- 
tivation in English” and ‘‘A Teach- 
er of the Olden Time’’ (Harvard’s 
learned but erratic instructor in 
Greek for forty years, Professor 
Sophocles), as those of the husband’s 
that would best reward the general 
reader; while the report of an address, 
‘“‘Why Go to College,’’ sheds more 
light than does any one of her three 
magazine articles on Mrs. Palmer’s 
high ideals of education and woman- 
hood. 


The plot of Alice Duer Miller’s 
pleasant novelette, ‘‘Less Than Kin,” 
hinges on a situation so 
improbable that the au- 
thor could hardly keep 
a straight face in telling 
the story, if she would. But obviously 
her choice is to avoid the minor key, 
and to keep the reader quietly chuck- 
ling even when matters of love and life 
and death hang in the balance. Yet 
it is all done so delicately and in such 
good taste that the reader’s sense of 
propriety is never shocked, which is 
peculiarly fitting, for the characters 
in the book are, almost all of them 
—with a notable exception in the 
case of the hero—sticklers for the 
conventionally respectable. 


In 
Lighter 
Vein 





THE AMUNDSEN POLAR 
EXPEDITION—r1910 


By M. ALGER 


At a recent meeting 
of the Norwegian 
Geographical So- 
ciety, Captain 
Roald Amundsen, 
of Northwest Pas- 
sage fame, before 
an audience in- 

cluding the King of Norway, the 

famous explorer Dr. Frithjof Nansen, 
several professors of the Norwegian 

University, and other distinguished 

men of science, made known his plans 

for his intended trip to the Arctic 
regions. He wished it to be under- 
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stood that this was not to be a 
mere rush for the pole, or an attempt 
to break the farthest-north record, 
but a scientific exploration of the 
polar basin,—in other words, an 
effort to solve some of the mysteries 


of that region, and to learn as much 
as possible in regard to ‘‘the house- 
keeping of the sea,’ as Professor 
Nansen expressed it, and the mystic 
power and nature of the fantastic 
aurora borealis or northern light. 
Among the many subjects to be 
studied he mentioned the salt capacity 
of the sea, currents, tide-water, tem- 
perature, gases in the sea, floral and 
animal life and meteorological and 
magnetic conditions. 

Nansen’s and Sverdrup’s historic 
ship, the Fram, is to carry the new 
Captain Amundsen expedition also. 
It is the property of the Norwegian 
Government, and is now in charge of 
the naval authorities at Horten. A 
close inspection by experts has shown 
it to be in first-class condition, only 
a few minor repairs being needed 
to make it ready for the long and 
perilous voyage. Itiscalculated that 
the expenses of the expedition will 
amount to about 150,000 kroner 
($40,200), the State furnishing the 
ship in sea-going condition, free of 


charge. King Haakon and Queen 
Maud have subscribed 20,000 kroner 
($5360) toward the expedition, and 
several other liberal contributors 
have come forward; so the necessary 
financial backing is secured. 

“The Fram, equipped for a seven- 
years’ trip,” said Captain Amundsen, 
‘‘will leave Norway during the first 
partofig1o. Theroute will be around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco, where 
coal and provisions will be taken on 
board. I hope to reach Point Barrow, 
Alaska, in July or August. From 
there the last report will be sent home 
and the voyage proper begun. Be- 
yond Point Barrow I shall take as 
small a crew as possible. My course 
will be North-Northwest. When the 
right point for our farther advance 
northward is found, we shall try 
to get as far into the pack-ice as 
possible, and get ready for a drift of 
four or five years’ duration over the 
polar sea. From the minute the 
ship becomes embedded in solid ice, 
a series of observations will begin, 
whereby I hope to solve some of the 
problems about which we are still in 
the dark. Concerning what I expect 
to find in the unknown parts of the 
polar sea, I will say nothing at present. 
Some people have theories that great 
masses of land are to be found there; 
others, that there are but small ones. 
I, too, perhaps, should have my own 
theory, but I think it better to post- 
pone formulating one until I have made 
my investigations at closer range.” 

After Captain Amundsen had fin- 
ished his lecture, Professor Mohn, 
Professor Brogger and Dr. Frithjof 
Nansen spoke in turn, giving their 
views of his plan. They agreed as 
to its scientific importance, and as 
to the eminent fitness of Captain 
Amundsen to carry it out. Thus the 
undertaking has the best of back- 
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ing, not only from men of science 
but also from a man of large practi- 
cal experience as an explorer in the 
same region. Certain passages of Pro- 
fessor Nansen’s speech are of par- 
ticular interest. ‘‘Here as always 
when we stand before a great pro- 
position,” he said, ‘‘we must ask 
ourselves, ‘Is the expected result 
proportionate to the sacrifices in- 
volved?’ Ideas regarding the value 
of any proposed result differ widely. 
I recall the words of Milton regarding 
the first polar voyages, the purposes 
of which were to find new trade-routes 
through the Northeast or the North- 
west Passage to the treasuries of 
China and India—which, by the 
way, they did not find. He said that 
they would seem almost heroic, had 
a nobler aim than love of trade and 
pecuniary gain inspired them. The 
old Norwegian who six hundred years 
ago wrote ‘Kongespeilet’ (‘The King’s 
Mirror’) said to his son, after speaking 
of the Arctic Ocean and Greenland: 
‘When you wish to know why people 
try to reach that country, or are will- 
ing to expose themselves to so much 
danger in going there, let me tell 
you it is the triple nature in man that 
draws him toward such deeds. He 
loves to go where danger invites, and 
to become famous by so doing. He 
desires to gain knowledge—to see 
for himself that things are really as 
he has been told they are, or that 
they are otherwise. And, thirdly, 
the love of gain, of money-making, 
impels him to ignore physical hard- 
ship and danger. The second motive 
is the chief one—the lure of the un- 
known; and this has grown rather 
than decreased throughout the ages. 
It will not leave us in peace until we 
know all that is to be known of the 
planet on which we live, from the 
depths of the sea to the topmost layer 
of the atmosphere. It draws us to 
the fever-laden swamps of the tropics 
and the ice-covered regions about the 
poles. Despite suffering and defeat, 
it draws the adventurous away from 
kin and comfort, and impels them to 
a struggle that will never cease till 
it is crowned by victory.” . 
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Captain Amundsen is now very 
busy with the arrangements for his 
great voyage, and the minutes he 
has to spare for a mere ‘‘talk” are 
few; but if you are lucky enough to 
get at him, you find him thoroughly 
straightforward and democratic in 
his ways—the best type of that fine 
combination, a sailor and a gentle- 
man. As I write, he is staying at a 
hotel in Christiania—the number of 
his room (13) indicating that, for all 
he is a sailor, he does not share in the 
common superstition as to the un- 
luckiness of that numeral. His crew 
of twelve Norwegians has been en- 
gaged. Some of them are men with 
previous experience in Arctic waters: 
others are men of science. The ques- 
tion whether Captain Johaanesen, 
who was with Frithjof Nansen on 
his famous dash for the pole, will join 
the Amundsen expedition has not as 
yet been settled. The Fram has re- 
cently been repaired at Horten, the 
Norwegian naval station, the Stor- 
thing (Norwegian Congress) having 
appropriated 75,000 kroner ($20,100) 
to cover the cost. The date set for 
the expedition to leave Christiania is 
January 2, 1910. Itis not likely that 
Captain Amundsen will go with the 
ship around Cape Horn; he will 
probably join the vessel at San 
Francisco. 

Captain Roald Amundsen was born 
July 16, 1872, at Borge, in the dis- 
trict of Smaalenene, southern Norway. 
He comes from an old seafaring 
family and has had much experience 
as a sailor. As an officer he took 
part in the Belgian South Pole ex- 
pedition of 1897, on board the Bel- 
gica, and it was down in the Ant- 
arctic regions that he first planned 
his famous Arctic voyage. On the 
whaler Gjoea, a ship of only forty-six 
tons, he left Christiania, in May, 1903, 
with a crew of seven men; and three 
years later, in the summer of 1906, 
the news was spread over the world 
that he had accomplished what no 
man before him had succeeded in 
doing. He had not only sailed through 
the Northwest Passage, but had 
located the magnetic north pole, and 
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otherwise gathered much scientific 
information of the greatest importance 
in regard to these little-known regions. 
This achievement was duly recognized. 
Wherever Captain Amundsen went to 
tell the tale of his famous journey, 
he was given a hearty welcome. 
Kings and emperors bestowed upon 
him coveted decorations, and all 
the best-known geographical societies 
awarded him their gold medal or 
other highest honor. Among such 
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tokens of appreciation he received a 
number from America. His book 
recording his great adventure has been 
published in all the leading European 
languages. The Gjoea, the first ship 
to pass through the Northwest Pas- 
sage, is now at San Francisco. It 
has been proposed to sail it through 
the Panama Canal when opened, 
and thus make it the first ship to 
circumnavigate the continent o: 
North America. 



































AN ALPINE GUIDE TAKING TOURISTS TO THE 


TOP OF A GLACIER 


MEN OF THE ALPENSTOCK 


THE Harpy Guiprs WHo Have MAbDE MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING POSSIBLE TO ALL 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


VER the backbone 
of Europe walk 
and climb every 
year a hundred 
thousand or more 
tourists, drawn 
from other parts 

. * of the Continent 

and even from across the Atlantic 

by “the spell of the mountains.” 

The Alps, indeed, have a fascination 

peculiar to themselves. Other peaks 

may be wilder, higher, more impos- 
ing, harder to scale; but this ancient 

Oberland, with the glitter of its gla- 

ciers, the sheen of its snow-fields in the 

summer sun, the picturesque shapes 
of its giant minarets and pinnacles, 








‘and goggled passengers. 


has turned Central Europe into a 
vast playground where Nature tempts 
the lover of the great outdoors. 
And so it is one sees the sturdy 
walker trudging along the pass as 
the motor-car whizzes by with veiled 
The tock- 
tock of the motor cycle echoes against 
the rock walls in the distance, sound- 
ing like a woodpecker striking a 
tree-trunk. The engineer has boldly 
fastened the steel rail far up the 
mountainside, and when Nature has 
defied him to go farther, has bored 
his way through its heart, so that 
the engine’s whistle is heard often 
above the clouds, and one may enter 
his car in Paris and never leave it un- 
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A NERVE-TESTING 


til he alights in the very centre of 
this Mecca of the summer pleasure- 
seeker. 

But the real Alps are not civilized. 
Never can they be civilized. True, 
highways have been built so that 
horse and motor can go where once 
only the guide led the way. The 
modern hotel is beside the clear blue 
lake, under the shadow of the snow- 
clad mountain, sometimes high upon 
a spur it has thrown out. You can 
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linger over your table d’ hote listening 
to the orchestra, dance all the evening, 
take the baths, stroll on the promen- 
ades at the fashionable hour, and say 
you have “done” the Alps. Yet you 
may only have seen them miles above 
you, and have had not even a taste 
of the exhilaration, the joy of living, 
that comes only to the mountaineer. 
Then there is another way of saying 
you have been an Alpinist—a day or 
so walking amid the foothills on the 
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lower slopes along the paths that have 
been trodden for centuries, worn 
smooth by peasant feet. Looking 
from some view-point upon the valley 
a thousand feet below, the visitor 
imagines that this is indeed moun- 
taineering; but he does not know he 
is merely going over the pathways 
where the home people have gone 
as their fathers and forefathers went 
from chalet to hamlet, to sell their 
cheese or eggs, or, in their Sunday 
dress, to hear the goodman of the 
church—and forget it all in the 
neighborly gossip after service. 

This is still of the world about us, 
beautiful, wild even, as may be the 
surroundings. Look up at the great, 
ragged tops of Europe, some shrouded 
in the clouds, some outlined sharply 
against the sky by their black rock 
points, others vast mirrors as their 
icy sides reflect the sun’s rays through 
one of the clearest, bluest atmospheres 
in Christendom. Even the silence, 
the desolation of this Oberland chal- 
lenges men or women with good red 
blood in their veins to cry “ Excel- 
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sior!’’— to go higherand higher, where 
not even a mountain cottage can be 
seen and where the edelweiss is the 
only blossom that defies the elements. 

Such is the land of the true Alpinist, 
roadless, pathless. That the traveller 
may enter it is the reason for the 
existence of what we generally call 
the Alpine guides—men who have 
gone to the top of the globe in more 
places than any other human beings, 
not merely because of their strength, 
skill and endurance, but because of 
their marvellous knowledge of Na- 
ture’s mystery in these regions. A cen- 
tury ago the Alpine guide was unknown 
as the tourist knows him, but he was 
then going far above the cloud lines 
hunting chamois. In scanty pastures 
thousands of feet above his home he 
fed his sheep in summer until forced 
to drive them down to shelter. There 
were no fees of a pound or five pounds 
to induce him to scale the peaks for 
pastime, and it mattered little to him 
that many of them were unconquered 
until fifty years ago when the system- 
atic invasion of the Alps by tourist 
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mountaineers and the Alpine clubs 
began. But his life, his regular 
daily toil, fitted him for a vocation in 
which he has no equal. 

That is the sort of man you may sce 
lounging on the hotel veranda; or 
perhaps in the street, talking to a 
group of comrades in the curious 
jargon heard among them whether 
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soles which are generally studded 
with nails to prevent slipping on the 
ice or weathered rock. The coil of 
rope swung over his shoulder is at 
least a hundred feet long, and stout 
enough to hold three or four men in 
mid-air, if need be. He is further 
armed for the attack on the mountain 
with an ice-axe, with which to cut 
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in the valley of Interlaken or the 
Zermatt. When you first meet the 
man who is to go with you to the top 
of the great peak which looms against 
the sky-line in the distance, you nat- 
urally look at him intently, for, if 
this is a first mountain climb, the feel- 
ing comes to you that your life is in 
his hands. You feel strangely helpless 
and dependent, but his appearance 


is apt to raise your spirits. His 
rugged, tanned features wear an 
expression of good-nature. He is 


well-knit and muscular. His clothes 
—perhaps of Saas homespun made 
by his wife—are just the sort to stand 
wear and tear, and if he is not clad 
in boots, his heavy shoes have thick 


OF A MOUNTAIN 


HOME IN SWITZERLAND 

footholds in the glaciers if necessary ; 
and he carries what in English would 
be called an Alpine stick—a _ pole 
of hardwood upon one end of which 
is fastened an iron casing that ends 
in a straight, sharp point, and usually 
has a hook projecting from one side 
like a boat-hook. Looking him over, 
one gets the idea that the guide knows 
just what is needed in his business; 
and when you have become acquaint- 
ed, he may prove to be an entertain- 
ing companion, as he can tell many an 
interesting story about his adven- 
tures. But he is seldom given to what 
a boy calls “bragging,” and as a rule 
talks little about himself unless you 
question him, 






































ASCENDING 


Seen about the hostelry when idling 
around and “looking for a job,” as the 
Yankee would say, the guide is often 
anything but attractive-looking. His 
jacket may have many a patch, or 
three-cornered holes here and there. 
The real color of his boots is hidden 
under a coating of dust and dirt. His 





THE 


JUNGFRAU 


unshaven face is roughened and 
reddened. Occasionally a guide takes 
some pride in his dress, but he is 
usually one of the younger set. No, 
there is nothing heroic or romantic 
in his appearance; but appearances 
are deceitful here as elsewhere. The 
story leaks out how those holes were 
79 
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torn by flying stones from an ava- 
lanche. Other stones made the scar on 
his forehead. All day on a glacier in 
the sunshine has given his skin the 
color of dissipation. He looks as 
he does because of the hard knocks 
of Nature. Get away from civilized 
places, and you find out the real man 
in him. Very soon is the disguise 
thrown off as he starts with the tourist 
party for the upper world. 

As the adventurers get higher and 
higher and at last reach the snow-field 
that seems so easy to cross, they are 
halted by the guide while he cautiously 
treads upon it, testing it for concealed 
gaps into which one might fall some 
hundreds of feet. Below the snow 
may be a sheet of smooth ice. The 
footsteps of the party, even their 
voices, might be enough to cause the 
snow to slip down its icy incline and 
carry all with it perhaps a thousand 
feet into the valley below. Many 
an avalanche, it is asserted, has been 
caused by such a trifle as this. If 
Johann or Heinrich or Luigi, as his 
name happens to be, thinks it can be 
crossed, he is apt to unwind his coil 
of rope and fasten his followers to it, 
keeping them fifteen or twenty feet 
apart. Then he tells each to tread in 
the footprints he makes, because it 
is safe; and thus the journey proceeds. 
Should any one happen to fall into 
a crevasse, he cannot go far unless by 
chance he should pull the others in af- 
ter him. Many a life has been saved 
by this wise precaution of roping, as 
the others can keep from slipping by 
driving their alpenstocks firmly into 
the snow, thus overcoming the pull 
exerted by the fallen man. 

Some of the guides are unusually 
expert in climbing. There are a 
number who are noted for their skill 
in what the Alpinist calls “snow and 
ice work.” That means going up 
a peak which has so many snow-fields 
and glaciers that its sides and summits 
may be nearly covered with them. 
The glacier guide can tell you all about 
“cornices ’”’—snow masses which pro- 
ject from the edge of precipices and 
overhang the valley beneath like the 
roof of a house. Experience has told 
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him whether a cornice can be crossed 
safely or whether it may break off if 
one ventures upon it. He is also 
an expert with the ice-axe, cutting 
footholds in the glittering walls that 
may rise fifty to five hundred feet 
above his head. These ice precipices 
are frequently found at the heads of 
glaciers—the frozen rivers moving 
slowly down the face of a mountain 
by force of gravity and the great 
pressure of the ice masses which form 
their source. Other guides make a 
specialty of “rock work,” conducting 
persons up peaks which may be only 
partly covered with snow and ice, 
but having sides of bare rock so steep 
that in places the walls and cols may 
be almost vertical. Here it would 
seem that one must be as spry and as 
sure-footed as the chamois—the rare 
goat that lives high up amid the Alps. 
While the crevasse and other dangers 
of the snow- and ice-fields may he 
absent, the mountain may be so ab- 
rupt that the climber must ascend 
hundreds of feet with the aid of his 
arms as well as his legs; often the 
guide hauls him to the top of the most 
difficult slopes by main strength. 
Many a man and many a woman 
have felt like helplesschildren as, turn- 
ing their eyes towards the cloud-filled 
abyss below the summit, they realize 
that by that course they must return. 
Now comes the test of their leader. 
One false step may throw them into 
a gorge a mile below. The smooth 
snow may conceal a couloir which 
means death if they plunge into it. 
Any moment a cloud of wind-swept 
snow may be whirled around them, 
and to remain would mean freezing, 
or burial in the drift. The novice 
in Alpine climbing now knows, if he 
never did before, his utter helplessness 
and his dependence on this rugged 
peasant. The latter becomes the mas- 
ter in that long downward journey; 
and as one notes how he carefully 
picks his way, how he cautions his 
followers, how he safely gets every one 
over the ice wall and deftly cuts steps 
in the glacier where a single misstep 
may mean a fatal slip, small wonder 
is it that friendships are sometimes 
































GUIDES TAKING 


made between 
patron that continue from year to 
year. The traveller will not make 
the ascent without his Chris, his Luigi 
or his Andreas. 

The ordinary guide is brave with- 
out knowing it, and his bravery has 
many peculiarities. He has very lit- 
tle sense of sport, he is unconscious 
of the desperate danger of his calling, 
and while he is willing and anxious 
to meet any risk which comes in the 


FIREWOOD TO 


the guide and his - 


THEIR CABINS 


course of events, he has the greatest 
contempt for the man who seeks dan- 
ger in a spirit of bravado. He is a 
bit of a fatalist. Said one, as they 
brought down the bodies of a party 
who had met their death on a slope 
by no means abrupt, “Death can 
come as easily on an easy mountain 
as on a difficult one.’”’ And when the 
other guides bungled at their task: 
“Those Arolla men know nothing of 
accidents; for me, when a man is once 
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“baggage”"—which is the 
way the guide thinks of 
him,—and if he does he 
will be caught instantly, 
so closely is he watched. 
But the man with enough 
experience to have ideas of 
his own when in difficul- 
ties, and without technical 
skill to master them un- 
aided, isa constant anxiety. 
He will move when he 
ought to stay quiet; he in- 
sists on risky experiments; 
he resents the pressure of 
the rope when it is neces- 
sary for the safety of the 
whole party; he refuses 
help in times of stress. 
This, above all, is a state 
of mind incomprehensible 
to the guide, whoif he needs 
it always takes a pull from 
his leader, and sometimes 
from an amateur. 

These men of the Ober- 
land are indeed a curious 
and interesting brother- 











EDELWEISS 


The wild-flower sought by Alpinists 


dead, I will carry him as readily as I 
would carry a sheep”; and so saying 
he put a human body on his head, 
and strode down into the valley, 
where the mules waited for their 
burden. 

A guide of experience will tell you 
that there are only three dangers in 
mountaineering: falling stones, sudden 
bad weather, and the tourist. And 
of these three he regards the last 
with the most suspicion; and with 
good reason. Ordinary foresight can 
immensely reduce the risk of being 
caught in a storm; you can avoid 
falling stones by the simple process 
of not going where they fall; but 
nothing can guard against the eccen- 
tricities of the dare-devil climber. The 
novice is a source of danger because 
he goes slowly, tires the party out, 
and because he upsets stones on the 
heads of those below; but he is not 
more likely to slip than a piece of 


hood of the wild; but the 
term Alpine guides means 
several different clans, so 
tospeak. The clan of the 
Zermatt, of which the famous Almer 
was one, are the men who went with 
Justice Wills when he defied the 
great Wetterhorn to the north in 
the Bernese Alps, and with the 
blade of his axe cut steps in its glitter- 
ing sides and, finally reaching its top, 
set upon it a flagstaff where, 12,000 
feet in the air, the colors of the Swiss 
and of the Briton fluttered in honor 
of the victorious ascent. This was 


the beginning of ice-climbing by 
Alpinists with the aid of axes. Later 


the sturdy old Almer, to celebrate 
his golden wedding, actually climbed 
to that flagstaff, his strength and 
hardiness even in his seventies en- 
abling him to do the feat unaided. 
And we should remember the men 
of Grindelwald, where the veteran 
Kauffman has for so many years been 
the head man. To them the Roth- 
horn, the Jungfrau, the Eiger and the 
Monch are so familiar that they 
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conduct thousands up their steep 
sides and over their glaciers and snow- 
fields between the beginning and the 
end of summer. About a score are 
they numbered, but every one has 
its history, like those of the Cham- 
onix and the Italian Savoy and the 
French Arolla; so the Alpine guides 
are not all under the red cross of 
Switzerland, but hail from the high- 
lands of Italy and some from the 
shadow of Mont Blanc as well. 

The Pennine and the Bernese peaks, 
with hoary Mont Blanc, have formed 
the school where the world’s most 
famous guides have had their training. 
In sight of the picturesque Zermatt, 
the Matterhorn, the Weiss- 
horn and Monte Rosa have 
fitted the Alpinist for every 
duty of the mountaincer, 
while the scaling of the 
Jungfrau, the Eiger and the 
other peaks that pierce the 
skies above Grindelwald and 
Interlaken have perfected 
guides to whom these great 
mountains have become as 
hills in the ease with which 
they conquer them, though 
the Pennine as well as the 
Bernese summits reach from 
10,000 feet to 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Thus it is that when the 
explorer ventures into the 
upper world he seldom at- 
tempts climbing without the 
company of one of these vet- 
erans. It may be in faraway 
Alaska or on the other side 
of the earth amid the Hima- 
layas, the Alpine guide is 
with him no matter who 
else is in the party. With 
the Duke of the Abruzzi when 
he toiled slowly up the slopes 
and sides of St. Elias went 
Giuseppe Petigax, the Savoy- 
ard, who had been one of the teach- 
ers of the royal adventurer amid 
the mountains of his home coun- 
try. When near the goal, Petigax 
was in the lead, but dropped be- 
hind to give the Duke the honor of 
being the first to reach the top of this 
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great pile of Northwest America. 
Later, when he worked his way into 
the heart of Africa to solve the 
mystery of the Mountains of the 
Moon, by his side were Petigax of 
Alaskan fame and César Ollier. By 
their help he pierced the mists and 
snows that hid Mount Ruwenzori, 
and in 1906 stood upon the highest 
of its group of peaks —the first 
white man to accomplish this feat. 
When it was announced last December 
that the Duke of the Abruzzi would 
attempt Mount Everest this summer, 
it was said that he had engaged 
Petigax for the ascent. This famous 
guide has probably climbed more of 
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ALEX BURGENER 


A veteran guide of Grindelwald 


the world’s great heights than any 
other human being. Through him 
Dr. and Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman 
—the daring invaders of the desolate 
upper-world of the Himalayas—made 
so many records of high ascents, 
including the scaling of the Baltistan. 
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In fact, Petigax and Matthias Zur- 
briggen have been with them on 
most of their expeditions in the 
Himalayas, where they climbed for 
the first time eight peaks ranging 
from 19,000 to nearly 24,000 feet in 
height—the world’s record for moun- 
taineering. When Mrs. Workman 
reached the height of 22,568 feet on 
Mount Lungma, getting nearer the 
sky than any other woman had ever 
ascended, Zurbriggen held the rope 
with her. It was he who cut the 
ice steps, and he who tested the 
snow-fields. And in the same range, 
in 1902, when famous explorers of 





THE CERTINETTA BROTHERS 
Famous guides in the Italian Alps 


England, Austria and Switzerland 
attacked Everest in an unavailing 
attempt to conquer the very apex 
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of the globe, the last man to turn his 
steps downward was a Swiss guide. 
Sir Martin Conway, when he looked 
into the sea from Aconcagua, told 
his comrades, who had come with him 
to South America from the shadow 
of the Matterhorn, that without them 
he would not have been victorious. 
In New York, last spring, Miss Annie 
S. Peck gave a dinner in honor of her 
two Swiss guides, one of whom (Taug- 
walder) lost one of his hands by 
freezing, on the occasion of her ascent, 
last winter, of the great Peruvian 
mountain Huascaran. 

Climbing is in the blood of the 
Swiss, the Savoyard, 
the Piedmontese. The 
toddler presses his 
chubby arms against 
the rock by the door- 


step and _ tries to 
crawl upward. It is 
his “stunt.” Years 


may pass before he 
can struggle to the 
top, but when he does, 
proud is he of his feat. 
Here is acountry 
where everything is 
up and down. You 
see sheep and goats 
grazing on slopes 
where it would seem 
as if nothing could 
gain a foothold; but 
if you reach them 
you find they are 
cropping the herbage 
perhaps on a little 
shelf of verdure so 
narrow that a single 
leap would send them 
over the precipice. 
The boy and girl be- 
come sure-footed as 
soon as they leave off 
creeping. Climbing 











is so necessary that 
it becomes as nat- 
ural as moving on a 
level surface. Every 
day of their lives they 
must climb. It is instinctive with them. 
The young Swiss is proud of scaling 
a steeper wall than his fellows can 



































EVEN THE CHILDREN 


conquer, and he who plucks the 
edelweiss from the highest crevice 
stands first in the esteem of the 
maiden upon whom he bestows it. 
In the years from babyhood to man- 
hood they see the daily vista of the 
other world—the glorious sunrise 
on the peaks, the changes as the 
day reaches noontide and then moves 
on to sunset. Perhaps their knowl- 
edge of its mysteries comes through 
unconscious nature-study. Well do 
they know the perils of that other 


ARE CLIMBERS 


world and what may mean the storms 
that without warning burst from it 


-upon the valleys which form their 


home. 

How the snow has proved a pall, 
burying entire hamlets, need not be 
told here. For centuries exposed to 
the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter, the hardest rock becomes 
fissured and cracked; but, worst of 
all, it may be undermined by the 
melting glacier or flood waters. Then 
the mountainside slips down and 
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another is added to the tragedies of 
this region. Thus the Alpine folk 
have been schooled to danger as 
well as to toil and hardship. Every 
guide is a peasant of the mountain; 
for a part of the year, when not in 
service with the alpenstock, he usually 
has his little herd of cattle or goats or 
a few sheep, or possibly cultivates a 
bit of a farm and garden, if in one of 
the lower valleys. He is of a pastoral 
race. You cannot trace the origin 
of the men of the Zermatt or of 
Grindelwald to any distinguished 
ancestry, and their appearance is ple- 
beian. Nature has toughened them, 
nerved them, made them perhaps 
unconscious of their skill and courage. 
Some have called them heroic; but 
there is little or no sentiment about 
them. They lead you up the peak 
for money—the higher the peak, the 
greater the fee. You think of the 
risk they run, the difficulties they 
encounter, the way they care for and 
protect the traveller. To them it 
is all a part of the bargain. 

Yes, you can find your way alone 
into the real Alpine region, if you 
have followed the men cf the high- 
lands over the snow, walked in their 
footsteps cut in the ice by their 
blades and learned to cling to the sides 
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of the arete by your clouts and toes; 
but few tourists have ever looked 
down from the Jungfrau or the Matter- 
horn who reached their goal without 
such a leader, no matter if they were 
skilled in scaling the crags of Scot- 
land or the peaks of Derby. We 
talk about the Alps being “con- 
quered.”” True it is that few remain 
unsurmounted; but the avalanches 
are still pouring down in snowy 
cataracts, and the thunder of the ice 
mass as it breaks and falls from the 
glacier’s edge, echoes daily through 
the valleys. The pinnacle glittering 
in the sunlight one minute may be 
hidden the next in a cloud so dense 
that one cannot see where to make 
asingle step. Two years ago the Alps 
claimed seventy-five victims as their 
tribute, and the bodies of some are 
lying thousands of feet in crevasses 
and rock rifts—tombs wherein their 
flesh and bones may remain intact 
for thousands of years. Had it not 
been for the hardy men who have 
lived their lives in sight of snow- 
field, glacier and peak, many more 
would have met the same fate. The 
mountains challenge you to come 
up, and, having come, you enter 
another world—a world known only 
to the man with the alpenstock. 





IN A PERGOLA 


Far in the west the glory of the day 
Fades o’er a redwood forest banked by hills 
Wherein a fairy sisterhood distils 
The dew of dreams in valleys twilight-gray. 
Come, dew of dreams, drift hitherward we pray, 
Sweet anodyne for grief and kindred ills, 
A benediction on the dusk that fills 
This garden where dim ghosts of memory stray. 


Through paths of poppy, palm and eglantine 
They move in long processional and slow, 
With smile and nod and kissing of their hands, 
Then disappear in one long, sinuous line 
Where through the purple of the afterglow 
A white star beckons toward elysian lands. 


CLARENCE URMY 

















THE WIVING OF LANCE 
CLEAVERAGE 


By ALICE MACGOWAN 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHAPTER XIII 
Tue FLIGHT 


WHE dark hours of 
that January 
night saw the two 
brothers riding 
hard up into the 
mountains toward 
that tiny cleft in 
the peaks above 
East Caney where Lance now remem- 
bered the cave that he had once said 
should shelter him in case he ever 
killed a man. Sylvane had much of 
Lance’s pride and courage, with little 
of his dash and perversity. Had the 
danger been his own, one might have 
guessed that he would meet it with the 
gentle stoicism old Kimbro showed. 
But that Buddy should be in danger, 
fleeing for his life! The boy’s universe 
reeled around him, confusion reigned 
where he should have been efticient 
and orderly; and when they stopped 
at the cabin in the Gap for supplies, 
what with the agony of Lance’s 
burn and the disarray of his brother’s 
whole mentality, they made sad work 
of it. Something to eat, something 
to keep warm with, something to 
dress the hurt —these were the things 
the boy tried to remember, and forgot, 
and could not find, when he fancied 
the galloping hoofs of pursuers with 
every gust that shook the big trees 
in the dooryard. 

Through the cold, naked woods 
they pushed to East Caney. The 
creek was up. It was three o’clock, 
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nearly four hours before the wintry 
dawn might be expected; yet a late 
moon had risen sufficiently to show 
them the swollen torrent. Travelling 
in its bed was a matter of life and 
death. Yet the boys must attempt 
it. Once behind that barrier of roar- 
ing water, Lance would be safe. 

“T reckon we can git through 
better ’n the nags,’’ Sylvane said 
dubiously, as they divided the pack 
between them, and started out on the 
desperate enterprise of leaping from 
boulder to boulder through the swirl- 
ing waters. They lost one bundle in 
the struggle, and they came through 
fearfully exhausted, Lance with that 
left arm one surface of exquisite 
torture, his countenance pinched and 
his jaw set, his eyes burning in the 
white face that his brother could 
dimly discern. But they did get 
through, and came drenched, dripping, 
shuddering with cold, into the little 
valley. 

The last time Lance had seen the 
place it was brimmed with the wine 
of summer, green, full of elusive forest 
scents, bird-haunted, drowsing under 
July skies, and the most beautiful 
creatures it held in its sweet shelter 
were Callista and her child. Now 
his desolate gaze searched its dim 
obscurity for the black loom of the 
rock house that had given its roof to 
their happy gipsying. The blanket 
and clothing had gone down roaring 


Caney; but Lance’s banjo, which 
Sylvane had insisted on _ bringing 


along carried over his own shoulders, 
whined against the bare twigs of the 
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‘‘*OH, DON’T SAY IT, LANCE!’ SHE CRIED ... ‘DON’T—DON’T DO IT!’” 
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Judas tree he was passing under, 
whimpered something in its twang- 
ing undertone that demanded aw- 
fully of its owner: ‘‘How many miles 
—how many years?”’ 

Without waiting for his brother, 
and the lantern which the boy was 
relighting, he dashed down the slope, 
past the stark, empty rock house — 
swerving a little like a man going wide 
of an open grave—and gained the 
steep pathway to the cave, where 
Sylvane, panting after, overtook him. 

‘I’m obliged to get a fire for you, 
and see can | tie up that there arm,” 
the boy declared pitifully. ‘‘Lance, 
I’m that sorry I lost your blanket 
and clothes that I don’t know what 
to do!” And his voice trembled. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
about me,” Lance said wearily. ‘“‘I’d 
like for you to be dry and warm be- 
fore you start back—but there ’s no 
time. You got to get away from here 
as quick as youcan. If we leave the 
horses tied down there, and anybody 
sees ’em—you’ve got to get away 
quick, Buddy.” 

‘“Where ’d I better take Sate?” 
asked Sylvane, as he had asked 
before. 

“I’ve been studyin’ about that,” 
Lance told him. ‘‘They ’re bound to 
know I’m in the mountains. We 
can’t get rid of the nag, and if he goes 
to our house it will seem no more 
than natural. Best just take him 
home and put him in the stable.” 

Sylvane had gathered pitch pine for 
light and heat. He made a roaring 
fire and then attempted an awkward 
dressing of the injured arm. The 
rough cloths hurt. There was no 
liniment, not even flour to lay on the 
burn. Lance locked his teeth in 
agony and bore it till time seemed to 
press. 

‘“‘Go on, Buddy,” he urged. ‘‘ When 
you can get to me with anything, do 
it. When you can’t—I ’ll make out, 
somehow.” 

‘‘The good God knows I hate to 
leave you like this,” the lad repeated, 
as he made his final preparations for 
departure. ‘‘ Pappy or me will be here 
inside of two Gays and bring you news, 


and something to keep warm with, 
and something to eat. Lance, please 
lemme leave ye my coat i 
“No, no, Sylvane, you’d nigh 
about freeze without it a-ridin’ home. 
It ’s not cold in the cave here. You 
go on now, Buddy—that’s a good 
boy.” And blindly the younger lad 
turned and stumbled down the bank. 





CHAPTER XIV 


THE CAVE 


It was nearly noon when Sylvane, 
half perished with cold, finally crept 
into his father’s house. He found 
that Sheriff Beason had been there 
before him, searched it, terrified the 
family and gone. Roxy Griever met 
her brother with inquiries for Lance’s 
whereabouts and welfare, and when 
the boy refused to tell her where 
the fugitive was hidden—since what 
she did n’t know she could n’t reveal — 
she turned from him and went secretly 
to Callista. 

The Gentry home had had its visit 
from the sheriff, too, and Callista met 
her sister-in-law half-way between the 
two, asserting that it was her place 
to do for her husband whatever a 
woman could, returning to the Cleav- 
erage farm that night, and demand- 
ing that Sylvane take her with him 
when he should deem it safe to carry 
supplies to the cave. 

Furtively, with the greatest caution, 
Lance’s friends visited and supplied 
him, since Daniel Beason did not 
leave the mountains, but continued 
to search with a fury unparalleled in 
the history of criminal-seeking, as 
known to the Turkey Tracks. The 
story went that Flenton Hands hung 
between life and death in the sheriff's 
house, tended on by the sheriff’s 
family, and Beason expressed the 
intention of taking Lance Cleaverage 
back to jail before his victim should 
die and the case against the outlawed 
man become one of murder. 

“That thar Cleaverage fellow is a 
wild hawk,” he repeated solemnly. 
‘‘Let who will strive to take him after 
he smells hemp in this business— 
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I’m not cravin’ the job, and I can 
tell ye that.” 

So the closed cabin on Lance’s 
Laurel had been ransacked again and 
again by the sherifi’s posse; it was 
watched, as were the Gentry and 
Cleaverage places; yet Beason had not 
men nor means sufficient to make 
this blockade thoroughly effective, 
and through it slipped all that their 
quarry needed. 

In the skull-shaped pocket where 
Lance lay, there was neither light nor 
life. They were the bare ribs of the 
mountain that arched above him 
in that place, blackish, misshapen, 
grizzly with an. unchanging chill. 
The continual dripping of water, 
which would have seemed music had 
one come upon it in a summer noon, 
vexed him, and took on tones that he 
wished to forget. It was not till 
Callista came that he was able to blur 
even the outline of that grim Fact 
which had sent him into hiding. Her 
voice vanquished the silence that had 
weighed heavier on his spirit than all 
the rocks in the bluff, and with her 
presence the dome of that stone skull 
at once became a round, cozy cup of 
sheltered warmth and kindly human 
cheer, as much a home there in the 
heart of the wilderness as the phcebe’s 
nest. 

On her first trip, Callista carried 
to him great homespun blankets, a 
big wool-filled hunter’s quilt, capable 
of turning water, and plenty of well 
chosen provisions. She made him a 
fire of clean, almost smokeless chest- 
nut to replace the fat pine billets 
Sylvane had provided, and which had 
filled the cave with tarry fumes; she 
cooked him a hot, appetizing meal 
and served it to him, after she had 
dressed his arm with liniment and 
soft bandages; her womanly author- 
itativeness, the maternal air she as- 
sumed, had its own comfort and its 
own pain for her husband. 

Seeing his need, she brought him 
cheery news of the little happenings 
at home, and told him how the baby 
was beginning to walk, slipping inad- 
vertently into the information that 
she had given his son a name without 


consulting the father. Lance received 
with a languor of concession all she 
had to say. He agreed that Ajax 
made a fine name for a boy, and that 
it was the appropriate thing to call 
their eldest born for Callista’s grand- 
father. But when the meal was 
cleared away and the time approached 
that Sylvane would return to the 
mouth of the valley and wait for his © 
sister-in-law, Lance began to struggle 
with something that he wanted to 
say to his wife, the sum of his thoughts 
in all these days of black loneliness 
and brooding in the Gap cabin after 
she left him there, and later, here in 
the cave. He had barely shaped the 
opening sentence, when some tiny 
creature, nosing about in the obscurity 
which hid the rear wall of his stone 
cell, dislocated a something that fell 
with a sudden pang of musical sound 
across the aching silence which had 
come between them. Lance looked 
up and caught the shine of the fire- 
light on his wife’s white cheek and 
bright hair as she listened, hand to 
lip, staring into the darkness. 

“It’s my old banjo,” he said 
nervelessly. ‘‘Buddy would bring it 
along. Go get it, Callista, and break 
it up and put it on the fire.” 

She seemed to get the sense only of 
his opening words, and she moved 
quietly into the shadows behind them, 
groped for the instrument and found 
it and brought it back in her hand. 

‘‘ Break it ’crost your knee and then 
burn it,” Lance prompted her quietly. 

For answer she laid a protecting 
hand over the banjo, which, lack- 
ing one string and with the remaining 
four sagging wofully, yet spoke its 
querulous little protest in her fingers. 
Those fingers touched it tenderly. 
Here was the voice that had cried 
under her window. Here was the 
singer of ‘‘How many miles, how 
many years?” And she was bidden 
to break it and cast it to the flames. 
This had been Lance’s joy of life, the 
expression of moods outside her un- 
derstanding or sympathy. 

‘Oh, no,”’ she objected softly; ‘‘no, 
Lance. I could not harm the banjo. 
If I thought you would, I’d take it 
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back with me and keep it till—till 
you could come home and play it 
again. You just don’t feel like your- 
self now.” 

His arm dropped to the rock 
beside him. His face, turned away 
from her, was laid aslant on it. She 
guessed that he feigned sleep and left 
him so, moving softly to the cave 
mouth to peer out apprehensively 
lest Sylvane come and have to wait 
for her. 

And Lance, lying with closed eyes, 
wondered at himself. Why was he 
not overjoyed? She had forgiven 
the banjo. She spoke of his home- 
coming. She would accept him. She 
would hold nothing against him. 
Yet, try as he would, he could not 
find in his sore heart the joy and 
gratitude which he told himself should 
have answered to this state of affairs. 
He ought to be thankful. It was 
more than he deserved. Yet—to be 
forgiven, to be accepted—when had 
Lance Cleaverage ever desired such 
boon? 

And so he let her think that he still 
slept when she came stealing back 
to say good-bye; he let her go without 
another word; and on the nights when 
she returned bringing him what was 
necessary for his living there, he 
received her brave kindness with an 
apathy for which he chided himself, 
but which he could in no wise shake 
off. Sometimes he wished that she 
might have come to him otherwise, 
or not come at all. 

And after a while the inevitable 
happened. Sylvane, starting earlier 
than usual for the cave hideout, 
holding to the road longer than he 
should because the going was bad, 
was seized upon by Beason, his errand 
immediately guessed, and the de- 
mand made that he should lead them 
to Lance. But the boy was as 
obstinately brave as ever his brother 
could have been, and the matter was 
finally compromised by the whole 
party going up to the Cleaverage 
farm to lay the case before old Kimbro, 
Sylvane expressing himself as willing 
to abide by Pappy’s decision. 

The schoolmaster lay ill in his bed, 





but he got up to see the sheriff and 
his men. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to them, 
appearing in their midst, humbled, 
broken, but still self-respecting, ‘I 
wish my son Lance would surrender 
himself up to the law. Yes, I do. 
His health is giving way under what 
he has to enjure. But lead you to 
him I will not, without I first get his 
consent to do so.” 

And after a prolonged argument, 
which was not without heat, Beason 
agreed to let the old man ride away 
and interview the fugitive, promising 
neither to follow him nor have him 
spied upon; the posse to remain at the 
Cleaverage place till its master should 
return and bring the word as to what 
the fleeing man was willing to do. 
Roxy, who would cheerfully have 
poisoned the batch of them and found 
good Biblical precedent for the deed, 
followed her father out entreating him 
not to ask Lance to give himself up, 
but to encourage him to hold out till 
spring, when they could get him away. 

“Daughter,” said the old man 
softly, bending down from Satan’s 
back to speak to her, “‘your brother 
would be dead before spring.”” And 
he left her sobbing at the gate, as he 
rode away on the black horse, his 
frail, drooping figure a pathetic con- 
trast to the young animal’s mettle- 
some eagerness. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ISLAND AT LAST 


After his father left him, Lance 
slept the sleep of a condemned and 
shriven man, long and deep and 
dréamless—the first sound rest his 
tortured nerves and flagging pow- 
ers had known since the night in 
Hepzibah. 

Kimbro Cleaverage —following Syl- 
vane’s directions—had come without 
difficulty to his son’s cave hide- 
out, arriving at about eleven o’clock. 
The talk which followed, there in that 
subterranean atmosphere which is 
neither out- nor in-door, neither dark 
nor light, was long and earnest. 
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Kimbro spoke freely, and there was 
always that in his father which took 
Lance by the throat. Perhaps it 
was the entire lack of accusation; 
perhaps something in the old man’s 
personality that appealed with its 
tale of struggle and failure, its frank 
revelation of patiently borne defeat. 

“T’ll go right back with you, Pappy, 
if you say so,” Lance murmured 
huskily at the last, looking up into the 
gray old face above him like the child 
he had used to be. ‘“‘As well now 
as any time.” 

“No, son,’ said Kimbro slowly. 
His heart ached with the cry. “The 
Lord knows there ain’t no such hurry 
—there ’ll be time enough afterward”’; 
but his habit of gentle stoicism pre- 
vailed, and after a little pause he only 
added, “I reckon we better not do 
that—I reckon we could n’t very well. 
I rode the black nag pretty hard 
coming up. The goin’’s heavy. He 
could n’t take us both back, not in any 
sort of time, and nary one of us is fit 
to make it afoot. No, I’ll take the 
word to Beason, and him and his 
men can stay at our house till morn- 
ing—poor Roxy! Sylvane’ll ride the 
mule up here tol’able early, and lead 
your horse. You go straight home. 
The sheriff can come for you to your 
house. Will that suit?” 

“ Hit ‘ll suit,’ Lance answered. 

There was a long silence between 
the two. Then the old man moved 
to the cave’s mouth. “Farewell,” 
he said, and stood hesitating, his 
back to his son. 

Lance followed his father a few 
halting paces, carrying a chunk of 
fire, lighting the old man down the 
bank. 

“Farewell, Pappy,” he echoed. 

“All right, son,’ came back the 
faint hail; then, after a moment’s 
silence, Kimtro’s voice added, ‘‘ Thank 
you for sending this word by me. 
Farewell,’ and there was the sound of 
his footsteps moving on down the 
little valley. 

Probably six hours later, Lance wak- 
ened and lay looking at the embers; 
he reached out a languid hand to push 
a brand in place. Presently he rose 
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and built up the smouldering fire, and 
thereafter sat beside it, head on hand, 
his hollow eyes studying the coals. 
His father was gone back to notify 
the sheriff. Well, that was right—a 
man must answer for the thing he did; 
and they said that Flenton Hands was 
dead. He was not consciously glad 
of this—nor regretful; he was only 
very weary, spent and at the end of 
everything. Howcould he have done 
otherwise than he had done? And 
yet—and yet— 

His mind went back the long way 
to his wooing of Callista. What a 
flowery path it was to lead to such a 
bleak conclusion! Then once more 
his thought veered, like the light, 
shifting smoke above the fire, to 
Hands. They’d hardly hang him 
for the killing. It was not a murder. 
There were those who would testify 
as to what his provocation had been. 
But it would mean his days shut away 
from the sun; a disgraced name to 
hand down to his boy. 

For no reason wh‘ch he could have 
given, the sound of a banjo whispered 
in his memory. ‘How many miles, 
how many years?” Ah, the miles 
and the years then! Callista would be 
free—and that would be right, too. 
He had no call to cling to her and 
claim her. She had never been his, 
never—never—never! An inconse- 
quent vision of her face lying on his 
breast the night he had climbed the 
wild grapevine to her window came 
mockingly before the eye of memory 
to tantalize him. He stirred un- 
easily and reached to lay another 
chunk of wood in place, mutely an- 
swering the recollection back again— 
she had never been his. 

Then suddenly his head lifted with 
a start; there was the noise of a 
rolling stone outside, a rush of hurry- 
ing feet, a thrashing of the bushes, 
and even before he could spring up, 
Callista was in the cave. A little 
dark shawl was tied over her bright 
head; and from under its confining 
edges the fair locks, usually so ordered 
and placid, streamed loosely around 
the face which looked out white and 
fearful. Her dress was soaked about 
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the edges and all up one side. It 
was stained with earth, there, too, 
ripped loose from the waist, and torn 
till it hung in long, streaming shreds. 
A deep scratch across her cheek bled 
unheeded, and a flying strand of hair 
had glued fast in it. Her shaking 
hands were bleeding too, and grimed 
with wood mold, her finger-nails were 
packed with it, where she had fallen 
again and again and scrambled up. 
She walked staggeringly and breathed 
in gasps. 

Here was not any Callista Lance 
had ever known; not the scornful 
beauty who throned herself among 
her mates and accepted the homage 
of mankind as her due; or the flushed, 
tremulous Callista of that never-to- 
be-forgotten night at the window. 
This was not the young wife of the 
earlier married days—least of all the 
mother of his son, or the kindly friend, 
the staunch partner, who had tended 
on and served him here in the cave. 
This was a strange, fierce, half-dis- 
traught, shining-eyed Callista—a fit 
adventurer, if she list, to put forth 
toward his island. 

““They—’”’ she panted, then fetched 
two or three laboring breaths before 
she could go on. “They told me at 
Father Cleaverage’s that they was 
goin’ to send here and fetch you in— 
is that so?”’ 

“T reckon they are,”’ the man beside 
the fire assented nervelessly. 

A wild look lightened over her face. 
She came stumblingly up to him. 

“Lance!”’ She choked. “Did you 
sure enough send that word by your 
father to the sheriff?—did you say 
you ’d give up and go in?—did you?”’ 

“Yes,” he returned sombrely. “I 
did, Callista. It’s all that was left 
me.” 

“My God!” she breathed. “And 
I could n’t believe it—not a word of 
it. But I just slipped out and come. 
I’ve got Gran’pappy’s horse Maje 
and the Mandy mule tied down in the 
bushes below there, and—” 

Cleaverage glanced about him and, 
rising, began to roll together the 
blankets of his bed. 

“Yes,” he repeated, in a sort of 


automatic fashion. “Pappy left me 
before midnight, and he was riding 
Satan. I reckon I ought to be mov- 
ing right soon now. It must be sun- 
up outside, ain’t it?”’ 

She looked at him with desperate 
doubt. 

“Lance!” she demanded, clutching 
his arm with her trembling hand. 
‘‘ What made you send Father Cleaver- 
age with such word as that?—and 
never let me know! Oh, Lance, 
what did you do it for? Bring them 
things and come on down quick. 
There may be time yet.” 

He stared at her dumbly question- 
ing for a moment. Long misery had 
made his wits slow. He _ plainly 
hesitated between thinking her the 
emissary sent from home for him, and 
the understanding that she wanted 
him to escape. 

“Time?” he repeated. “Do you 
mean—?” 

Her lips shaped “Yes,” her eyes 
fastened upon his face. 

He took it very quietly. Slowly 
he shook his head. 

“T ain’t got any right to do that,”’ 
he said. “I’ve given my word to 
Pappy. They’d hold him for it. 
And if I did go I’d be running and 
hiding the balance o’ my days. You 
and the boy would be lost to me— 
same as you will be as it is. And— 
and you would n’t be free. I done 
the thing. Let me take my punish- 
ment, like a man, Callista. Oh, for 
God’s sake,”’ he cried out with a 
sudden sharp cry. “Let me do 
something like a man! I’ve played 
the fool boy long enough.” 

He dropped back into a sitting 
posture beside the fire. Callista had 
never released his arm. It was plain 
that his attitude frightened her more 
terribly than any violence of resist- 
ance would have done. She bent over 
him now in the tremulous intensity 
of her purpose, whispering, the low 
pleading of her voice still interrupted 
with little gasps. 

“You ’re broke down living this- 
a-way, Lance. You don’t know your 
own mind—you ain’t fit to speak for 
yourself.” 
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“Callista,’’ said Lance’s quiet tones, 
“T’m a sight fitter to speak for my- 
self now than I ever was before in my 
life. I’ve got it to do.” 

Up to this time, the trouble between 
these two had continued to be a 
lovers’ quarrel. Leaving him alone 
in the house he had builded for her, 
throwing back into his face such help 
as he would have followed her with, 
Callista had but triumphed as she used 
to when they bickered before an 
audience of their mates. Angry as 
she actually was when she broke 
with him, there could not fail, also, 
to be a cruel satisfaction in the 
knowledge of how she put him from 
his ordinary, how she changed the 
course of his life, and knew him her 
pining lover, the man who could not 
sleep o’ nights for thought of her. 
Perhaps, when his pride was subdued, 
and he came suing to her, personally, 
she would go home with him and 
patch the matter up with patronage 
and forgiveness. From the first this 
expected consummation had been 
vaguely shadowed in her mind back 
of all she did or refused to do. Here 
and now was the matter sharply taken 
out of her hands. Lance turned his 
back on her. He reckoned without 
her. He promised to others that 
which would set him at once and 
permanently beyond her recall. With 
an impassioned gesture, she flung 
herself down on her knees before him 
where he sat. Her arms went around 
him, her face was pressed against him. 

“No, no, Lance,’ she implored. 
“You might speak for yourself—but 
who ’s to speak for me? What ’ll I 
do when they take you from me? 
I’d sooner hide like a wild varmint 
all my days. I’d sooner—oh, come 
on and go, Lance. Ill run with you 
as long as we both live.”’ 

“That would n’t be a fit life for 
you and the baby,” Lance told her 
heavily. 

“The baby!” replied Callista, al- 
most scornfully. “I didn’t aim to 
take him along. It’s you and me, 
Lance—you and me.” 

Gazing up at him, she saw the look 
in her husband’s face: she saw that 


his thoughts were clearing, and that 
the resolute, formulated negative was 
coming. 

“Oh, don’t say it, Lance!’’ she 
cried, her arms tightening convul- 
sively around his body, the tears 
streaming down her lifted face, wash- 
ing away the blood. A great cough- 
ing sob shook her from head to 
foot. “Oh, Lance, don’t—don’t do it! 
I know—”’ she hastened pitifully—* I 
know I haven’t got any rights. I 
know I’ve wore out your love. But 
oh, please, honey, come with me and 
let ’’s run.” 

Through the man’s dazed senses the 
truth had made its way at last. 
He sat wonder-smitten. The weeping 
woman on her knees before him 
looked up desperately into his face. 

“Lance,” she began at last, in a 
voice that was scarce more than a 
breath, a mere shadow of sound, “I’ve 
never told you. Look like I always 
waited for you tosay. But since... 


long ago . . . ever since you and me 
was boy and girl... and girl, to- 
gether ... they was never any- 


body for me but you—you, dear. 
They ’s nothing you could do or be 
that would make it different. I... 
my heart . . . if they take you away 
from me, Lance, darlin’, they might 
just as well kill me.” 

Lance reached around and got the 
two hands that were clinging to him 
so frantically. He held them, one over 
the other, in his own, and, bending 
his head, kissed them again and again. 
He touched the loose hair about her 
forehead, then mutely laid his lips 
against its fairness. He lifted his 
head and looked long into her eyes 
with a look which she could not 
understand. 

“You—you ’re a comin’, Lance?”’ 
she whispered. 

He shook his head, ever so little. 

“Callista,” he said very softly, and 
the name was a caress, “ —mine— 
my girl—my Callista—you ’re agoin’ 
to he’p me do the right thing.” 

She started back a little; she 
caught her breath, and her blue eyes 
dilated upon him. 

“The right thing,’ her husband 
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repeated, with something that was 
almost a smile on his lips. “And 
that ’s to ride over home and give 
myself up. God bless you, dear, I 
can do it now witha quiet mind. Oh, 
Callista—Callista—I ’m happier this 
minute than I ever was before in my 
life! Whatever comes, I can face 
it now.” 

Callista crouched there with parted 
lips and desperate eyes. Gradually 
the wildness went out of those eyes. 
Before the look in his she sank down 
despairing, her face dropped forward 
upon his breast, and she rested so, 
held close in his embrace. Little 
shivers passed over her lax body. 
Murmured words came from her lips. 
Down and down she sank into the 
arms that clasped her. At last she 
uttered brokenly: 

“Well—if ye won’t go with me, 
I'll go with you. I’ll go wherever 
they take you. What you suffer, 
I'll suffer, Lance; because the fault 
was mine—oh, the fault was mine!” 

“We ain’t got no time to talk about 
faults, honey,” he said to her, slipping 
a caressing hand beneath her cheek, 
lifting the bent face, kissing her again 
and again, offering that demonstra- 
tive love for which Callista thirsted, 
which she had no initiative herself to 
proffer. ‘I'll not let you miscall my 
girl. I would n’t have a hair of her 
head different. Come on, darlin’, 
I’ve got to make good my word.” 

Strangely stilled as to her grief, 
Callista moved about the cave and, 
without any further word of remon- 
strance, helped him gather his be- 
longings together and make them 
ready. Lance himself was like a 
man for whom a new day has dawned. 
He was almost gay when they turned 
to take their farewell of the place 
that had been his home for weeks. 

When they stepped forth, they 
found the sun fully risen upon a 
morning fair and promising. Callista 
looked long at the rock house, as, 
carrying their bundles, they passed it 
on the way to their mounts. 

“And I had you for my own—all 
my own—and nobody to hinder— 
while we lived there,” she said, speak- 





ing in a slow, wondering tone. ‘Oh, 
foolish people have to learn hard 
when ’t is that they ’re blessed.” 

Lance’s free arm went around her 
slight body and drew her close to his 
side as they walked. When they 
reached the animals, he loaded the 
bedding and other things carefully 
upon them, then turned to her. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, with that 
strange, deep glow in his eyes, ‘‘ folks 
that love each other like we do are 
blessed all the time, whether they ’re 
free and together—or separated—or 
in jail. They’re blessed whether 
they ’re above ground, or below it.”’ 
He kissed her and lifted her lightly to 
Maje’s back and they rode away. 

As they followed down Caney and 
struck eastward toward the Cleaver- 
age place, the morning drew on, 
sweet and towardly. For all the cold, 
there was an under-note of spring in 
the air. February felt the stirring of 
the year which had turned in its 
sleep. They rode together, hand in 
hand, where the trail permitted, 
both remembering—Lance with an 
added light in his eyes and a meaning 
smile, Callista with a sudden burst of 
tears—that other ride they had taken 
together, Lance’s arm around her, her 
head on his shoulder, when they went 
down to Squire Ashe’s to be married. 

They went ahead thus, in silence or 
with few words spoken, for nearly 
two hours. Their best road home 
would take them past the old Cleaver- 
age place, and within a mile of the 
house. As they drew near this point 
something stirred down deep under 
Lance’s quiet. His breath quickened, 
his face set in sharp lines; he touched 
the patient mule with his heel and 
pushed ahead at a good gait. Callista, 
watching him, followed, drooping and 
mute. Moving so, swiftly and in 
single file,. they reached the place 
whence they could see the chim- 
ney of the Kimbro Cleaverage house 
through the trees, and were aware of 
a woman on a black horse, a child 
carried carefully in her arms, coming 
toward them.. Callista lifted her 
hanging head and looked with deso- 
late eyes past her husband. 
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“Ts that Ola Derf on Cindy?”’ she 
asked in a lifeless voice; then added 
incuriously, “No, I reckon not,’’ for 
it was reported that the Derf girl was 
staying with kin in Hepzibah. 

“It is Ola,’ said Callista, as the 
rider of the black filly came nearer. 
Then with sudden interest: “And 
she—she ’s got my baby! What in 
the world?” 

For a moment the astonishment 
of it dulled that agony of rebellion 
which once more surged in Callista’s 
soul as she looked at that chimney 
through the trees and knew that 
there by its hearthstone were the 
sheriff and his men ready to take 
Lance from her. 

“T come a-past the Gentry place 
and stopped to git the boy,” Ola 
called, as soon as she could make 
them hear, 

It occurred to Callista that this 
girl, too, supposed that Lance would 
try to escape, and that they would 
wish to take the baby with them. 

“Sheriff Beason and his men are 
in yon,” Lance told her, glancing in 
the direction of his father’s house. 
“T’m going to my own place to give 
myself up—they ’re coming up there 
for me.” 

Ola nodded, without making any 
immediate reply. She looked with 
a curious questioning from husband 
to wife, shifting the baby to her hip. 

“My, but he’s solid,” she said 
enviously, the aborignal mother-wo- 
man showing strong in her ugly little 
brown face. 

“T’ll take him,” Callista said, 
putting out her arms almost mechan- 
ically. 

But Ola made no movement to 
hand over the baby. She yet sat her 
horse, glancing from one countenance 
to the other. 

“T’ve been a stayin’.down in 
Hepzibah,” she observed abruptly. 
“My man, he’s about to be out of 
the pen and him and Flent Hands 
had dealings that—well, that’s what 
Charlie was sent up for.” 

“Your man?” echoed Callista; and 
Lance smiled as she had not seen him 
for long. 


, 
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“Yes, Charlie Massengale, my man,”’ 
Ola repeated. “ Heap o’ folks around 
here didn’t know I had one. We 
was wedded in the Territory when I 
was fo’teen and he got into trouble in 
the Settlement—this here trouble 
that Flent was mixed up in—and 
Pappy ‘lowed that as long as yo’ 
old man was in the pen, you better 
not name anything about him.” 

She was smoothing the baby’s gar- 
ments making ready, with evident 
reluctance, to surrender him to them. 
Ajax the second shouted inarticu- 
lately at his mother, but kept a fairly 
apprehensive eye upon the man who 
rode beside her. 

“Well, young feller,” said Ola 
finally, lifting the baby and holding 
him toward his parents, “I reckon 
I’ve got to give you up, jest like I 
had to give up yo’ daddy afore ye.” 

She laughed a little hardily, and 
looked defiantly at Callista, who paid 
no attention, but pushed her mule 
close in beside Cindy. 

“They say that Flenton Hands is— 
is—Did you go to Flenton’s funeral, 
Ola?” asked Callista, fearfully, as 
the women negotiated the exchange 
of the baby. 

Ola laughed again, and more loudly. 

“T say funeral!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Flent Hands has got a powerful 
lot more davilment to doin this world 
before they put him un’neath the 
ground. I—Pappy—they—well, you 
know I was down there when this 
all happened, and somehow, I thest 
got the notion in my head that Flent 
was n’t so mighty awful bad hurt; 
and when I heared how Beason was 
a carryin’ on, I went to their house 
to see Flent. I named to him that 
Charlie’s time was "bout to be up an’ 
he ’d be out, and that what Charlie 
had stood for him was a plenty. I 
axed him did n’t he want to send a 
writin’ up to Beason and stop this 
foolishness up here on Turkey Track, 
and he ‘lowed he did.” 

Callista, hearkening in_ silence, 
caught the child in so strained a 
grasp that he made a little outcry, 
half scared, half offended. Ola pulled 
from the bosom of her dress a letter, 
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which she flung over to Lance with 
the uncouth yet generous gesture of a 
savage. 

“Course Flent could hang on and 
make ye a little trouble—but he ain’t 
a-goin’ to,” she said sturdily. “I 
reckon he ’s called off his dogs in that 
writin’.” 

With the words she wheeled her 
horse and would have gone, but 
Callista, at the imminent risk of 
dropping Ajax, caught at her bridle 
rein. 

“‘T ve got a heap to thank you for, 
Ola Derf,’’ she said in a voice shaken 
with deep feeling. 

“You ain't got a thing in the world 
to thank me for, Callista Gentry,” 
declared the little brown girl, and 
drew her black brows at Lance’s wife. 
But Callista’s whole nature melted 
into grateful love. 

‘‘Where you goin’ now?”’ she asked 
wistfully. ‘‘Looks like you and me 
ought to be better friends than we 
ever have been.” 

Ola considered the proposition, and 
shook her head. 

“T reckon not,” she said finally. 
‘“‘T’m a-goin’ down to Nashville right 
soon. Charlie ll want me to be 
right thar when he gits out. He’s 
not the worst man in the world ef 
he ain’t ws 

She turned a sudden swimming look 
on the pair with their child. 

““Good-bye,” she ended abruptly, 
and, signalling Cindy with her heel, 
loped off down the road. 





The hounds at the Kimbro Cleaver- 
age place were evidently away on 
hunting enterprises of their own. 
Lance and his wife rode to the gate 
without challenge, dismounted, teth- 
ered the animals, and, omitting the 
customary halloo, swung back the 
door upon the family seated at a late 
breakfast. 

For a moment nobody in the room 
stirred or spoke. The sheriff paused 
with a morsel checked on its way to 
hisopen mouth. Roxy Griever, coffee- 
pot in hand, stopped between fireplace 
and table. Sylvane, who had half 


risen at the sound of steps, remained 


as he was, staring, while old Kim- 
bro’s eyes searched the new-comer 
with pathetic entreaty in their 
depths. Ma’y-Ann-Marth’ broke the 
spell by rushing at her Uncle Lance 
and butting into his knees, shout- 
ing welcome. Then Sylvane hastily 
leaped up and ran to his brother’s 
side, as though to share as nearly as 
might be that which must now befall. 
The men on Beason’s either hand 
nudged him and whispered. 

“Do it quick,” Roxy heard one 
mutter. 

‘Better get the handcuffs on him,” 
admonished the other. ‘“He’s a 
slippery cuss.” 

Roxy cast a look of helpless fury 
at the officers of the law, and me- 
chanically advanced to fill their cups 
once more—gladly would she have 
poured to them henbane, plague, the 
venom of adders. Beason jammed 
into his mouth the bite he had started 
to take, and, speaking around it in a 
voice of somewhat impaired dignity, 
began his solemn recitative. 

‘“‘Lance Cleaverage, I arrest you 
in the name of the law 

“Hold on a minute,’ suggested 
Lance, mildly, bending to pick up 
Ma’y-Ann-Marth’ (both of the depu- 
ties ducked as his head went down); 
“T’ve got a letter for you, Daniel 





Beason. Read it before you make 
your arrest. Read it out, or to 
yourself.” 


‘‘Flent ain’t dead!” cried Roxy, 
with a woman’s instinctive piercing 
to the heart of the matter. They all 
remained gazing at Beason while he 
tore open and laboriously deciphered 
the communication. His face fell 
almost comically 

‘ “No, he ain’t dead—an’ he ain’t 
a-goin’ to die,’’ blustered the sheriff, 
trying to cover his own pre-knowledge 
of the fact. ‘‘ Well, he’s made a fool 
of me one time too many. When I 
go back to Hepzibah, I ’ll settle this 
here business with Mr. Flenton Hands, 
that thinks he can sic the law on 
people and call it off, same as you 
would a hound dog. Ouch! The 
good Lord, woman! you needn't 
scald a body.” 
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For, in her blissful relief, Roxy had 
swung the spout of the coffee-pot 
a wide circle, which sprayed the 
boiling fluid liberally over the sheriff’s 
thumb. He regarded her frowningly, 
the member in his mouth, as she set 
the pot down ruthlessly on her cher- 
ished tablecloth of floursacks and ran 
to add herself to the group about 
her returned brother. 

The deputies got to their feet and 
came over to shake hands, muttering 
broken phrases concerning the law, 
and always having entertained the 
highest good will toward their quarry. 
Even Beason, nursing his scalded 
thumb, finally offered a surly paw. 
Only old Kimbro wheeled from the 
table and sat with bent head, his 
working face turned toward the 
hearthstone, tears running unchecked, 
unheeded, down the cheeks that had 
never been thus wet in the days of 
his most poignant sorrow. 

‘No, thank you kindly, Sis’ Roxy,” 
Lance refused his sister’s invitation 
when she would have forced himself 
and Callista into places at the table. 
‘“We ’ll be movin’ along home.” His 
tones dwelt fondly on the word. 
‘‘Neither Callista nor me is rightly 
hungry yet. We’ll take our first meal 
at our own place to-day.” 

It was bare branches they rode 
under going up to the cabin in the 
Gap; but the sap had started at the 
roots. Winter had done his worst: 
his bolt was sped; spring was on the 
way. 

Fire was kindled once more on the 
cold hearth,—a splendid radiance of 
hickory logs; and Lance sat before it 
with his son on his knees, warming the 
little rosy feet chilled from the long 
ride. For a moment he caught and 
held both restless, dimpled members 
in one sinewy hand, marvelling at 
them, thrilling to the touch of their 
velvet softness. 

Outside, a cardinal’s note came per- 
sistently from the stream’s edge, a 
gallant call. High over the Cumber- 


lands arched the blue, dappled with 
white cloud. It wasa rarely beautiful 
day, such as nearly every February 
brings a few of in that region. On ev- 
ery rocky hillside farm of the moun- 
tain country harness and implements 
were being dragged forth and inspected 
against the beginning of the year’s 
work. Winter’s prisoners were every- 
where rejoicing in the prospect of 
release. Doors were left open; girls 
called from outside announcing finds 
of early blossoms; the piping voices 
of children at play came shrill and 
keen on the cool, sunlit air. 

Within Callista’s dusk kitchen, the 
firelight set moving ruddy shine and 
shadow on the brown walls. Mid- 
way one of these she had hung up the 
banjo, having carried it home across 
her shoulders. Its sheepskin round 
showed a misty moon, within the 
gleam of metal band where the blaze 
struck out a sparkling crescent to 
rim one side. -It made no question 
now of ‘‘How many miles, how many 
years?” for the answer was come. 
Later Lance would take it down and 
string it afresh, and the little feet that 
kicked their pink heels against his 
knee, their fat toes curling ecstatically 
in the heat of the fire, would dance 
to its strumming. Even Callista 
would learn the delight of measuring 
her step by its music. But now it 
was mute. There was no need of 
its voice in the harmony that was 
here. And when Callista, in the 
pauses of her homely task of dinner- 
making, knelt beside the pair at the 
fire and encircled them both with her 
arms, Lance knew that he had at last 
brought home his own to his island. 

An island! It stretched away be- 
fore the eye of his spirit, a continent, 
a world, a universe! The confines of 
that airy domain where he had dwelt 
alone and uncompanioned were sud- 
denly wide enough to take in all 
mankind, though they held just now 
only the trinity of home—father. 
mother, and child. 


THE END 
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THE MANCHURIAN MUDDLE 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE FOR 


RAILWAY CONTROL 


By EDWARD HARKNESS 


HE Manchurian 
question to - day 
is a problem in 
railway control. 
Russia’s Imperial 
scheme was based 
on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, 

and Japan’s hold i is the grip of her rail- 

road line. The question was opened in 

1896, after the China-Japan war, when 

Li Hung Chang, desiring to create a 

buffer between his own country and 

her late adversary, conceded Russia 
the right to build a line east and west 
through Manchuria; it entered upon 

a graver stage when permission was 

given to construct a branch south to 

Port Arthur and Dalny; and became 

acute when, after the Boxer troubles 

of 1900, Russia secured a position 
in this region which was regarded by 
the Japanese as a menace to their 
own ambitions in Korea. The armed 
clash of these conflictinginterests gave 

Japan control of that section of the 

Russian railway south of Kuangcheng- 

tzu, a trading centre two hundred 

and twenty miles distant from the 

Russian main line, and, with this 

road, supremacy in south Manchuria. 
Russian retention of the major 

portion of the original road, therefore, 

Je panese operation and extension of 

her railway interests, and China’s 

endeavor, by constructing additional 
lines of her own, to fight steel rails 
with similar weapons, give the key- 
note of the most portentous political 
problem of the Far East. 

A railway war is being waged not 








for profits but for provinces. There 
are three in Manchuria: Fengtien, 
with 60,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 8,000,000; Kirin, with 10,000 
square miles and 4,000,000 popula- 
tion; and Heilungchang, with 190,000 
square miles and 1,500,000 population 
—a total of 360,000 square miles and 
thirteen million five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The eastern portion of 
this region is mountainous, well 
wooded, and rich in gold, silver, 
copper, coal and other minerals. By 
far the greater area, however, is 
included within the plains of the 
Liao, the Sungari and the Amur. 
Splendid crops of millet, beans and 
wheat each year reward the primitive 
agricultural methods of the farmer. 
In the northwest are great stretches 
of rolling grass-land offering pasturage 
for flocks and herds sufficient to sup- 
ply the beef, hide and wool demand 
of Asia. 

In a telegram sent over a year ago 
to the London Times, Dr. Morrison, 
the distinguished Peking correspond- 
ent of that journal, stated that 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria 
was being ground small between the 
Russian upper and Japanese nether 
stones. Travellers, merchants and 
publicists have made similar asser- 
tions before and since that time. 

Both Russia and Japan are de- 
nounced as usurping Chinese official 
prerogatives and interfering with the 
legitimate extension of native and 
non-Japanese, non-Russian commer- 
cial and industrial interests. Of the 
two Powers Japan has been the target 
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for the more virulent criticism, because 
the phials of international wrath were 
well-nigh exhausted by the ante- 
bellum arraignment of Russia, and 
because general foreign trade having 
been more firmly established in what 
is now termed the ‘‘ Japanese sphere”’ 
has been more immediately and 
intimately menaced by measures and 
activities which in themselves, per- 
haps, were not more offensive than 
those of the Russians in the less 
extensively developed north. 

At the termination of the war with 
Japan, Russia held the larger portion 
of her railway, with power to guard 
the same, as well as certain mining 
and forestal rights. Telegraph lines 
which she had operated were returned 
to China, however; an amicable 
arrangement was reached regarding 
the transmission of the Chinese mails 
over the Russian railway; and, after 
prolonged negotiations, custom-hou- 
ses were established where this road 
crossed the Manchurian frontiers. 
Virtually the only question left un- 
settled concerned the administration 
of the ‘railway settlements,” and 
even this dispute has assumed much 
of its importance because of its 
relation to the situation in southern 
Manchuria. 

The assumption of administrative 
functions by the Russian Chinese- 
Eastern Railway was a logical step 
in the extension of railway power. 
Some years after the concession for 
the line was secured by that politico- 
financial agent, the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, certain mining and timber-fell- 
ing privileges, as well as large tracts 
of land for sidings and administrative 
requirements, were also obtained 
through venal local officials and the 
tolerance or acquiescence of equally 
corrupt mandarins in Peking. Bar- 
racks for railway guards and for the 
employees of the road were erected, 
and about these foreign settlements 
Chinese towns sprang up. Abnormal 
conditions which followed the Boxer 
trouble were further confused by the 
Russo-Japanese war, and when peace 
came Russia administered a_ so- 
called ‘‘railway zone” and virtually 
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To 
weaken this position Japan induced 
China to declare the larger cities in 
the Russian sphere open to interna- 


controlled northern Manchuria. 


tional residence and trade. Of these 
places Aigun was far to the north 
on the Amur; Sansing, on the Sun- 
gari; Hailar, Tsitsihar and Ninguta, 
some little distance from, and Harbin, 
actually on, the railway. Russia 
made no protest against the opening 
of these cities. Asa result, with the 
gradual readjustment, it was found 
that the most important, Harbin, 
purely a creation of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway, had been made a 
“treaty port.”* It is essentially 
Russian; but few foreigners are there 
settled and engaged in business, and 
the railway authorities, being human, 
desired to administer the town for 
whose existence they were responsible 
and in which their headquarters were 
located. This claim, however, was 
questioned by Chinese and foreigners 
alike, for the regulations promulgated 
by the railway were not only in- 
compatible with the full recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty, but curtailed 
the extraterritorial rights enjoyed by 
foreigners at every treaty port in the 
Chinese Empire. 

Japan, moreover, desired in posse 
what Russia had in fact. She had 
concluded with Russia an under- 
standing regarding the Far East, and, 
less fearful than formerly of Russian 
reprisal, confident of her economic as 
well as her military superiority, she 
supported the Russian contentions at 
Harbin in order that she herself might 
exercise identical jurisdiction in the 
areas which she had occupied at the 
trading centres of southern Manchuria. 

Russia is, therefore, at present on 
the defensive. Japan’s policy is one 
of actual aggression, and Japan in 
Manchuria, politically, commercially 
and industrially, is the South Man- 
churian Railway. Her consular sys- 
tem, the government of the ‘‘Leased 
Territory,” at the southern end of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and the railway 
administration are mutually inter- 


*In China foreigners may reside and trade only at 
places ‘'opened”’ either by treaty or by China herself. 
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dependent. Their relations are so 
involved that, while it is possible to 
distinguish their ramifications, it is 
difficult to discover the original point 
of cleavage. Consuls are officials of 
the Kuangtung Government-General. 
The Governor-General directs the 
railway, while the actual head of the 
road was for a considerable period 
and probably still is chief of the 
civil administration of the Leased 
Territory. The Yokohama Specie 
Bank maintains branches throughout 
southern Manchuria to finance the 
trade which the railway carries, and 
the people dependent thereon. The 
great mass of the thirty thousand 
Japanese in Manchuria subsist di- 
rectly or indirectly upon this line; 
Japan’s claims to mining properties 
are based upon or justified by rail- 
way control; and Chinese railway 
extension has been forbidden as 
inimical to the interests of the Jap- 
anese road. 

During the war Japan built a light 
railway from Mukden to Antung and 
assumed control of the timber trade on 
the Yalu River. After the struggle 
China agreed that Japan might con- 
struct a broad-gauge road between the 
cities mentioned, and provided for 
joint Chinese-Japanese exploitation 
of the forests on the right bank of the 
Yalu. At the termination of the 
war a Japanese post-and-telegraph 
system was in operation in Manchuria. 
Large tracts of land had been seized 
at Antung and at various points 
along the route of the South Man- 
churian Railway; Chinese private 
property was held extensively in all 
the principal cities of the south, and 
a Chinese-owned coal mine at Fushun 
and the collieries at Penhsihu were 
being worked by Japanese. 

In addition to these material ad- 
vantages gained by treaty and by 
occupation, Japan claimed the ex- 
clusive (or, with Chinese co-operation, 
exclusive) right to exploit all mines 
on either side of the Antung-Mukden 
railway. She demanded fishing priv- 
ileges along the coast of the Kuang- 
tung Peninsula, and insisted that 
salt produced in her Leased Territory 
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should be imported into Manchuria, 
contrary to the provisions of the 
Chinese salt monopoly. 

Having sold to China the railway 
constructed without China’s per- 
mission between Mukden and Hsin- 
mintun, Japan obtained the right to 
build, with China, a line between 
Kuangchengtzu, the northern termi- 
nal of the South Manchurian Railway 
and Kirin, the capital of the province 
of that name. 

The questions regarding Manchu- 
rian fisheries, posts and telegraphs, 
and the Yalu timber concession, have 
now been settled, temporarily at 
least, and Chinese private property, 
to a great extent, has been restored — 
for a consideration. Concerning the 
other matters, no agreement has been 
reached, and, in addition thereto, 
serious disputes have arisen. 

To effect an adjustment of these 
differences China made considerable 
concessions. She was unwilling, how- 
ever, to accede entirely to Japan’s 
demands. Japan, on the other hand, 
has shown but little consideration for 
Chinese susceptibilities; and reluc- 
tance to pay dearly for what Japan 
has termed liberation and which 
China (not unnaturally) regards as 
substitution, Japan stigmatizes as 
ungrateful and an evidence of an 
insane Chinese desire for “rights 
recovery.” Protracted negotiations 
therefor having failed, China in March 
last proposed to submit to arbitration 
the various questions pending be- 
tween the two Governments in the 
three eastern provinces. Although 
long contemplated by China, this 
step, apparently, came as a surprise to 
Japan, and evoked from the Tokio 
Foreign Office, on the 30th of March 
last, a statement which offers a 
perhaps unwitting but none the less 
eloquent commentary on the situa- 
tion. 

Of the controversies on which it 
was proposed to request the judgment 
of The Hague, three had to do directly 
with railways—i. e., the construction 
of the Hsinmintun-Fakumen road 
and the extensions of the northern 
Chinese railways at Mukden and the 
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South Manchurian Railway at New- 
chwang; and two involved the so- 
called collateral rights appertaining to 
railways—. e., the disputed title to 
the Fushun and Yentai, and the 
Penhsihu collieries. The last dispute 
concerned the Japanese attempt to 
alienate territory* and assert juris- 
diction over Koreans and Japanese 
settlers on Chinese soil in the so- 
called Chientao District. 

The first, concerning which the 
Japanese attitude is regarded as 
inconsistent with her open-door dec- 
larations, and the last, in which 
Japan’s claims constitute a menace 
to the integrity of China as well as to 
the Russian position at Vladivostok, 
are the most important. 

By constructing a railway north 
from Hsinmintun to Fakumen, to 
develop the country west of the Liao 
River (with the aid of British capital), 
China hoped to strengthen her own 
position and weaken the hold of 
the South Manchurian Railway. 
The contracts for building and 
financing this fifty-mile extension of 
the Imperial Railways of north China 
were granted to British interests 
in the autumn of 1907. Japan im- 
mediately protested, on the ground 
that this route would be parallel to 
and compete with the South Manchur- 
ian Railway, in violation of Article 
III of a secret agreement supple- 
menting the Komura Convention, 
signed at Peking in December, 1905. 
The facts as set forth by both sides 
seem to indicate that Japan’s position 
is not wholly justifiable, if at all, in the 
light of her treaty engagements. 

The territorial dispute originated 
when, ostensibly in behalf of Korea, 
Japan, in 1907, despatched Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Saito, with a force of 
Japanese gendarmes, across the Tu- 
men River into what is known as the 
Chientao District, a tract about 
one hundred and fifty miles long by 
sixty miles broad, lying between the 
Puerhatung and Tumen Rivers, in 


* Tt is interesting to note that it has been suggested 
that this claim was advanced in order that Japan 
might later withdraw it, if granted the right to build 
a railway through this region, from the northeastern 
coast of Korea to Kirin: 
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the southeastern corner of Manchuria, 
where the Korean, Russian and 
Chinese frontiers meet. This region, 
considered sacred as the birthplace 
of the Manchu Dynasty, the present 
reigning house of China, adjoins the 
Ever-White Mountain, and was long 
left virtually uninhabited. 

Some forty years ago, however, 
a land-office was opened, and since 
that time the timber which once 
clothed the rolling hills has been 
felled, and prosperous farmsteads 
have sprung up in the erstwhile 
home of the tiger and the sable. 
Many Koreans, driven from their 
own homes by famine and official 
rapacity, found refuge in the fertile 
valleys of Chientao. At first China 
protested against this influx, but 
later acceded to the request of the 
King of Korea and permitted them 
to hold land, on condition that they 
shave their heads, adopt Chinese 
dress and become subjects of China, 
the then suzerain state. 

China asserts that the Korean set- 
tlers have acquired land on condition 
that they abandon their rights as 
Korean subjects. Administration was 
lax, however, the Chinese population 
scant and a constant demand for labor 
brought immigrants across the border 
who did not comply with the rules 
laid down. 

For many years there had been a 
dispute between China and Korea 
regarding a small strip of land on the 
slopes of the Long White Mountain. 
This fact, and the alleged maltreat- 
ment of Koreans, were made the 
basis of the territorial demands 
of Japan. The boundaries of the 
district claimed shifted with the 
course of the argument. China pro- 
duced documentary evidence to sup- 
port her contentions, and urged 
but Japan would not consent to, the 
appointment of a joint commission 
to investigate the merits of the case. 
Eighteen months of intermittent nego- 
tiation, however, have resulted in a 
considerable modification of Japan’s 
demands, and she has now consented 
to waive her territorial claims if 
China will recognize her jurisdiction 
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over all the Koreans and Japanese 
settled in the district. This China 
has refused to do, proposing instead 
to open several places to international 
residence and trade and to issue 
exequaturs to Japanese consuls who 
shall exercise the usual extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over Japanese and Koreans 
at these marts. The matter is now 
at a deadlock. China’s acquiescence 
in Japan’s demands would mean 
recognition of the right of foreigners 
to settle in the interior of China, 
which, except in the case of mission- 
aries, has never been admitted by the 
Chinese Government nor demanded 
by foreign Powers. Once established 
this precedent would be cited to 
-warrant Japanese residence not only 
in the Chientao District but through- 
out Manchuria and in other parts of 
China as well, would give the Japanese 
an unfair advantage over their com- 
mercial rivals, and settle, once for 
all, the dispute regarding Japan’s 
jurisdiction at unopened places along 
her railway. 

The Tokio Foreign Office statement, 
issued in reply to China’s request 
for arbitration, remarks that China, 
ignoring the fact that Japan’s claims 
were advanced merely as a basis for 
discussion, had categorically rejected 
her offer to settle the pending ques- 
tions, and suggested recourse to The 
Hague. It adds: “‘In adopting this 
extraordinary course China is guilty 
not only of slight courtesy to Japan, 
but she has disregarded one of the 
expressed provisions of The Hague 
Convention and has completely re- 
versed the usual course of procedure.” 
In that convention it was stipulated 
that the Court is maintained for the 
object of facilitating recourse to 
arbitration of differences impossible 
of settlement by diplomacy. The 
statement concludes with the words: 
“It is therefore extremely unfor- 
tunate that China, failing to take 
advantage of Japan’s complaisant 
mood, has allowed herself to be 
persuaded to make the wholly 
impracticable suggestion of arbitra- 
tion.” ' 

By the Chinese, therefore, who 


have been negotiating with Japan 
for over two years regarding these 
Manchurian questions and have been 
striving to regain and retain their 
hold on the three eastern provinces, 
the Russo-Japanese struggle, which has 
brought two masters instead of one, 
is not regarded as an altogether un- 
mixed blessing. Manchuria, throttled 
before the war by the Russian grip, is 
now restless under the Japanese goad. 
Where Russia frowned upon progress, 
Japan stimulates it and desires to 
direct and profit by it. 

Progress there certainly has been. 
The Chinese administration, consoli- 
dated for the first time under a sin- 
gle Viceroy in the spring of 1907, has 
energetically continued the work of 
reform inaugurated by the Governor 
of Fengtien, the southern and richest 
of the three provinces. Schools have 
everywhere been established, the 
territorial forces have been modern- 
ized, police organization has been per- 
fected, brigandage suppressed, sanita- 
tion and roadmaking undertaken in 
the principal cities, and a sincere effort 
made toinvestigate and prepare for the 
development of the resources of the 
region. Each year immigrants from 
Chihli and Shantung, the two north- 
eastern provinces of China proper, 
flock into Manchuria. Their coming 
has been encouraged, and officials have 
been appointed from northern Kirin 
and Heilungiang, to superintend their 
settlement where agricultural experi- 
ment stations have been established 
under Japanese and American experts 
to instruct the farmers in modern 
methods. 

By appointing the ablest men in 
Chinese officialdom to the Man- 


-churian posts, the central Govern- 


ment, prior to the downfall—and 
through the influence—of His Excel- 
lency Yuan Shih Kai, attempted to 
create a strong Chinese power to 
withstand the encroachments of Japan 
and Russia. It has been an arduous 
task and is yet far from accomplish- 
ment. China for some time to come 
must be encouraged and supported 
in her efforts to find herself, not only 
in Manchuria, but elsewhere. Her 
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success depends upon the sincerity of 
the powers that have subscribed to 
the principles enunciated by the late 
Secretary Hay concerning equality of 
commercial opportunity in, and the 
administrative integrity of, China. 

The attitude of Russia and Japan 
toward their weaker neighbor has been 
criticized. It should be recognized, 
however, that the former has suffered 
heavily by the war and desires to 
save all she can from the wreck of her 
imperial venture. Since the ter- 
mination of hostilities, also, and the 
installation of custom-houses at An- 
tung and Dalny, with the exception 
of the vetoed construction of the 
Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railway, 
Japan’s alleged obstruction of the 
open door has been intangible and 
political, rather than overt and com- 
mercial, in character. 

Her position in Manchuria has been 
one of extreme difficulty. Confronted 
by tremendous responsibilities, not 
only at home but in Korea as well, 
forced to contend with a domestic 
crisis while endeavoring to pursue 
an imperialistic policy, it is not 
surprising that the Japanese should 
have endeavored to derive as much 
advantage as possible from their 
success and recoup themselves for 
the material losses which their victory 
entailed. The war against Russia 
was waged for the declared purpose 
of maintaining the open door in 
Manchuria and ridding China of the 
Russian menace. Righteous wrath 
may, at the outset, enable a nation 
to make great sacrifices, but, once the 
victory be won, a strong and virile 
race like the Japanese is more apt to 
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demand compensation for damages 
sustained than to rest content with the 
satisfaction of altruistic achievement. 
The people, therefore, have clamored 
for their reward, and this clamor has 
been, partially at least, responsible 
for the grasping and aggressive policy 
pursued. 

Such explanations, however, do not 
justify Japan’s action in the south 
any more than the fact that Russia, 
by ignoring Chinese sovereignty, has 
acquired interests in the north 
warrants a continuation of conditions 
irreconcilable with her diplomatic 
declarations. 

Japan and Russia, as well as the 
United States and the other great 
powers of the world, have subscribed 
to the principle of the open door and 
equal opportunity in China and the 
preservation of the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. Manchuria, as a 
part of that Empire, must be now, 
and must continue to be, regarded as 
a fair field for the traders of all 
nations, and the acquisition by Japan 
or any other power save China of 
political domination in this region 
will work to the detriment of com- 
peting trading nations. 

Political as well as commercial 
supremacy in Manchuria, as else- 
where, is a question of transporta- 
tion control, and until Manchurian 
railways cease to be political instru- 
ments and are exploited, in the 


language of the Portsmouth Treaty, 
exclusively for commercial and in- 
dustrial and in no wise for strategic 
purposes, the Manchurian problem 
will continue to threaten the peace of 
the East. 

















CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD 


AS 4p) INSIST on eating 
emo | the pork chop,’ 
he said. 

“You shall do 
nothing of the 
sort,” she replied. 

“But I tell you 
I am innocent; I 
don’t see how you can believe I could 
dosuchathing. It’s preposterous! ‘ 

“Yes,” she admitted, “it’s pre- 
posterous, and it’s inhuman; it’s 
the most despicable thing a man can 
do. Not content with running over 
dogs with your horrid automobile, 
you must needs get out and poison 
them. Beast!” 

“Oh, I say!” he pleaded. 
I look like a dog poisoner?”’ 

She eyed him critically for a mo- 
ment, this big, bronzed, frank-faced, 
fair-haired young man, then, throw- 
ing one arm protectingly about the 
neck of an enormous brown and white 
St. Bernard, she answered his question. 

“Yes, you look quite capable of 
poisoning a dog,” she said. 

“But, my dear girl, lassure you 

“That will do,” she interrupted. 
“Any assuring you do must be done 
to the police.” 

“Do you mean to turn me over 
to the police?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“But, my dear Miss——” 

“Stop!” she commanded. 

“But are n't you going to allow me 








“Do 


” 





to explain? My name is Austin 
Ranelagh; I live in New York; I 


could give you the names of a hundred 
people who would vouch for my re- 
spectability. As for the pork chop 
you are holding in your right hand, 
I can explain that, too, if you ‘ll only 
give me a chance.” 

The girl shook her head. She was 


a pretty girl; she looked particularly 
pretty just now, for her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes were angry. 
Ranelagh noticed the hand holding 
the pork chop trembled slightly. It 
certainly was a damning bit of evi- 
dence, that pork chop; it would be 
horribly hard to explain to the police. 

“Well,” he said defiantly, “if I’m 
to be handed over to the police, pray 
proceed; we can’t stand here all day, 
you know. Will you accompany 
me there in my automobile, or am I 
to accompany you on foot?” 

She looked at the great, red car, 
then at Ranelagh, then at the brown 
and white St. Bernard, then at the 
pork chop in her small gloved hand. 

“TI think perhaps we might go in 
the car,” she said. 

“Of course you ‘Il 
too?”’ 

“Oh, yes 
might be well to take him. 
my dog, you see.” 

“Isn't your dog? 
the world——?” 

“No decent girl would stand by and 
see somebody’s else dog poisoned.” 

“Of course not,’ he assented. 
“But it rather complicates things, 
does n’t it?” ~ 

“T can’t see that it does.”’ 

‘Perhaps it does n’t,”’ he admitted. 
“Still, if by any chance the owner 
of the dog were to appear, it might 
be a bit awkward.” 

“T can’t see that it would.” 

“He might think we were trying 
to steal the dog.” 

“Tt could be easily explained.” 

“But perhaps the owner would n’t 
listen to explanations. You won't, 
you know.” 

She almost smiled. 
entered her mind, but 


take the dog 


that is, 1 suppose it 
He is n't 





Then why in 


A fleeting doubt 
only for a 
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moment; then her face became stern 
again. 

“Yes, we ll take the dog with us,” 
she said. ‘Put him in the tonneau, 
please.” 

Now to put anenormous St. Bernard 
into the tonneau of a car is no light 
task. Ranelagh looked at the dog, 
then at the girl, then at the dog. 

“T suppose I could pick him up and 
put him in, but he might not like it,” 
he said. 

“You can at least try. 

“Allright, I Il try,” said Ranelagh. 
“Come here, old fellow.” 

The dog did not stir. 

“Why don’t you lead him by the 
collar?”’ she asked. 

Ranelagh tried leading him by the 
collar, but the dog would n’t budge. 

“Here, old chap, come on.” 

Old chap settled back on his 
haunches. 

“Let me try,” said the girl. 

“Nonsense! If he won’t come for 
me, he won’t come for you.” 

‘“Of course he ‘ll come for me,”’ she 
said. 

With that, she walked over to the 
dog, and patted him on the head; he 
looked pleased at this delicate atten- 
tion, and immediately stood up. 

“There!” she exclaimed trium- 
phantly. “Come on, doggie.’’ 

The dog came on. 

“There!’’ she exclaimed again. “‘ See 
him follow me.” 

“He’s not following you,” said 
Ranelagh; “he’s following the pork 
chop.” 

As if to prove the statement, the 
dog made a clumsy leap, and almost 
succeeded in landing the coveted 
morsel. The girl looked disappointed 
for a moment. 

“That ’s a great idea,” said Rane- 
lagh hastily. “If you “ll climb into 
the tonneau and wave the pork chop 
before his eyes, he ‘ll try to follow 
you; when he gets his fore-feet up, 
I’ll take hold of his hind legs and 
boost him in.”’ 

This programme 


” 


was faithfully 


carried out and the St. Bernard, to his 
utter amazement, was soon safe in 
But to be shut up in 


the tonneau. 
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the tonneau of a car with a young 
lady and a beautiful pork chop is 
not altogether unpleasant, even to a 
St. Bernard. Although there was no 
room for it, he tried most manfully 
to wag his tail. Failing in that, he 
started to climb up into the young 
lady’s lap. 

The picture did not entirely dis- 
please Mr. Ranelagh. He smiled 
indulgently. 

‘ Affectionate dog, that,” he said. 

“T—I can’t make him get down,” 
she faltered. 

‘ Of course not,” Ranelagh agreed. 

“He—he’s licking my face. Get 
down, you hateful dog!” 

“Better give him the pork chop,” 
Ranelagh advised. 

“Oh, dear! My arm’s so tired 
holding it up, I don’t know what 
to do. If I give the pork chop to 
you, Mr. ——” 

“Mr. Ranelagh,” he supplied. 

“Tf I give it to you, Mr. Ranelagh, 
will you promise to return it to me as 
soon as I can get out of here?”’ 

“No,” said Ranelagh, “I can’t 
promise that; if you give it to me, 
I shall eat it.” 

“You ’re not a gentleman!” she 
cried. 

“Of course not,” he admitted; 
“gentlemen don’t poison dogs.” 

“At least you ‘ll open the door for 
me?” 

“Yes, I'll do that.” 

“Then please do.” 

Ranelagh opened the tonneau door 
with an elaborate air of deference, 
and the girl managed to scramble out, 
somehow, leaving the enormous St. 
Bernard a lone prisoner in a red, 
upholstered cage. 

“There! I hope you ’re satisfied,” 
she said. 

“It was n’t my idea to take the dog 
along with us,’ Ranelagh replied. 
“However, since you ask it, I am 
willing to go on record as being 
perfectly satisfied.” 

“You are perfectly horrid. Please 
don’t speak to me again. Are you 
going with me quietly to the police 
station, or must I call for help?” 

“T’ll go quietly,” he promised. 
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‘By the way, this is Belvidere, is n’t 
i 

“Yes.” 

Ranelagh groaned. “ Just my luck,” 
he said. ‘Really, I’d much rather 
not be brought before the police.” 

“Perhaps you’ve been arrested 
here before?” 

“Yes, that’s it, and it was only 
last week too. I don’t mind being 
arrested, as a rule, but the police 
here are particularly rude.” 

“Would vou mind telling me what 
you were charged with last time?”’ 

“Tt wasn’t poisoning dogs,” he 
answered non-committally. 

“What was it?” 

“It made me awfully angry,” he 
said. “I wasn’t guilty, but they 
soaked me just the same. I suppose 
I looked rich. Do I look rich?”’ 

“But why were you arrested?” 

“For no reason at all; that ’s what 
made me angry.” 

“You haven’t told me yet why 
you were arrested.” 

He eyed her intently, then smiled 
wickedly. “If you must know, it 
was for er—well, for robbing a hen- 
roost.” 

“Oh!” she said. 

“Of course I wasn’t guilty,’ he 
continued. 

“No, I suppose not,’ she replied 
coldly. “The police station is not 
quite a mile ahead. Please start your 
engine.” 

Ranelagh obeyed. 

The girl, scorning any assistance, 
climbed into the car and sat down on 
the front seat; Ranelagh slid in over 
the clutch and brake levers and took 
his place beside her. The St. Bernard, 
who had been forgotten for some 
minutes, now made his presence felt 
by planting both fore-feet on the 
back of the front seat. His attitude 
towards the pork chop was still hope- 
ful; as an ingratiating preliminary, 
he licked the young lady’s left ear. 
It is very hard on one’s dignity to 
have one’s ear licked. The girl 
shifted her position till she sat on the 
extreme edge of the seat. 

Ranelagh smiled indulgently. The 
girl scanned the road ahead in stony 
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silence. And so they spun along for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, Outraged 
Innocence at the wheel, Blind Justice 
beside him, holding in her dainty hand 
a pork chop instead of a pair of scales; 
while in the tonneau, a large and 
foolish St. Bernard scratched varnish 
feverishly. 

They now came to a fairly abrupt 
descent, which Ranelagh took slowly, 
with a retarded spark. Once at the 
bottom, instead of proceeding straight 
on, he swung sharply to the right 
into a tempting lane, a veritable 
lovers’ lane that wound between 
the walls of rival gardens—dull red 
walls hung here and there with moss 
and clematis and woodbine, and 
sentinelled by maples and friendly 
lilacs. This sudden manceuvre took 
the girl completely by surprise. 

“You should n’t have turned here; 
this is not the way to the police 
station,’’ she said. 

“No, I suppose not,” he replied, 
advancing the spark. 

“But I thought you were taking 
me there.” 

“It was never my intention to take 
you to the police station,” he said. 
“Pretty lane, is n’t it?” 

“Mr. Ranelagh, I command you 
to turn round at once.” 

“Can’t turn, road ’s too narrow.” 

“Then you must stop, and back 
out.” 

“Can’t do that, either,”’ he replied 
coolly. 

“At least, you can stop the car.” 

“T want to explore this lane,” 
he said. ‘“‘Uncommonly picturesque 
lane.” 

“Then you refuse to stop?” 

“No, I don’t refuse.” 

- “But you ’re not stopping. 
“No, 1’m not stopping.” 
“And you have no intention of 

stopping?” 

“Not just yet,” he admitted. 

“In that case, I shall have to take 
certain steps, myself,” she said. 

Without furthercomment,sheleaned 
over to the dash, deftly extracted the 
switch-plug, and then looked at him 
triumphantly as the engine stopped 
with a spasmodic wheeze. 


” 
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“Oh, I say,” he exclaimed ad- 
miringly, “I didn’t know you mo- 
tored!” 

“No, I presume not,” she said. 

“That was awfully clever of you.” 

“One needs cleverness when deal- 
ing with the criminal classes,” she 
replied. 

“But, hang it all, 
criminal!” 

“Your reluctance to meet the 
police hardly bears out your state- 
ment, Mr. Ranelagh.” 

“Oh, I can explain that,” he said. 
“Tt seems to me, though, that you 
ought to do a bit of explaining first. 
Would you mind telling me why, 
when you saw me offering a very 
good pork chop to a very deserving 
dog a half hour ago, you saw fit to 
snatch the pork chop from my hand 
and call me libellous names? Since 
then, you have neither returned the 
pork chop, nor apologized to me. 
Indeed, if I had n’t been the soul of 
chivalry, I should have thought 
seriously of handing you over to the 
police on a charge of petty larceny. 
I fear I should have done it anyway, 
if you had n’t been so—er—so awfully 
good-looking.” 

This brazen speech on the part of 
Mr. Austin Ranelagh cost him a very 
uncomfortable five minutes. There 
was no doubt about the girl’s being 
angry now; her cheeks burned and 
her eyes flashed fire. 

“T will thank you to leave my 
personal appearance out of the con- 
versation,” she said. “If you were 
a gentleman, you would understand 
how very distasteful your presence is 
to me. Were it not that your being 
at large is a menace to the public 
welfare and the common good, I 
should leave you instantly, sir, in- 
stantly!” 

“Oh, I say,” protested the now 
repentant Mr. Ranelagh, “I didn’t 
mean anything disrespectful, truly 
and honest I didn’t. Only what I 


l’m not a 


can’t understand is how you can think 
that I could poison a dog, I who own 
the finest old English sheep dogs in 
America; I who am a director of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
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to Animals; I who, with Charlie 
Sangster, helped found the first free 
dog hospital in New York. Why, 
I’d rather cut off my right hand than 
harm a dog; I love dogs.” 

The girl looked at him with startled 
eyes. “I wish I could believe you 
were telling the truth,” she said, 
“but the evidence is against you.” 

“Did n’t I offer to eat the chop?” 

“Yes; but how did I know you 
would eat it ?” 

“T’ll eat it now.” 

“T hope I haven’t made a mis- 
take,” she faltered. 

“If you were anything of a Chris- 
tian, you would hope you had made 
a mistake,”’ he declared; “ you would 
be glad to learn that I was incapable 
of doing such a dastardly thing as 
poisoning a dog.” 

She accepted this statement with 
apparent meekness. “There have 
been seven dogs poisoned in Belvidere 
during the last two weeks, Mr. Rane- 
lagh, and one of the dogs they pois- 
oned was mine. And then there was 
your reluctance to face the police, and 
—and—Oh, I’m so sorry if I’ve done 
you an injustice! I shall never for- 
give myself if you are innocent.” 

“There, there,’ said Ranelagh, 
“TI don’t blame you, not a bit; I 
should have done the same myself.” 

‘“‘And then you admitted having 
been arrested before.”’ 

“Only for exceeding the speed 
limit,’”’ Ranelagh explained. ‘‘Be- 
sides, there were lots of reasons for 
my not wanting to go to police 
headquarters. I hope you won't 
think me impertinent when I tell you 
you were one of them. While I did n’t 
at all like the idea of seeing my name 
connected with a dog-poisoning case, 
I liked it still less when I thought 
your name would probably be men- 
tioned too. It would have made a 
bully story, you see; director of So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals arrested for dog poisoning, 
and all that sort of thing. The fact 
that I wasinnocent would n’t appear 
till the last paragraph, and as lots 
of people never read a thing clear 
through, most of them would jump 
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vo the conclusion that I was guilty. 
That’s my side of it. I knew, too, 
how disgusted you would be, for, 
naturally, you would figure largely in 
the story. You understand now, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I understand; and I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“ About my being arrested, I wasn’t 
exceeding the speed limit, for I had 
my eye on my speedometer all the 
way through Belvidere. But, I say, 
it’s too bad about that dog of yours. 
What kind of a dog was he?” 

“He was a fox terrier. Such a 
love! Ican’t help feeling alittle teary 
when I speak of him.” 

“Of course you can’t; I would n’t 
like you if you could. Do you know, 
I could like you awfully, upon my 
honor I could.” 

This statement, while highly com- 
plimentary, was undoubtedly em- 
barrassing; the girl stirred uneasily 
under Ranelagh’s admiring gaze. 
Then her eye happening to fall on the 
pork chop, her face brightened. 

“Do tell me,” she said, “how you 
happened to be abroad so early with 
a chop in your hand?” 

“Tt’s asad story,” Ranelagh began, 
“astory of upset dignity and thwarted 
resolution. It happened yesterday— 
yesterday morning. I’ve been stop- 
ping with the Chatterton-Smiths over 
at Bayswater. Do you know them?” 

“Yes, I know them very well.” 

“Well, I was motoring over to the 
Oatlands Country Club for a game 
of golf with a chap from Denver. 
Naturally, my way led through Bel- 
videre—a bully little place, Belvidere 
—and that ’s how I happened to meet 
this mountain of a dog. 

“It was on the same road where I 
met you; I was coming down the hill 
you and I came down before we 
turned into this charming lane, 
when this foolish animal tried to 
cross the road in front of me. Of 
course I had seen him, had both 
brakes on, and was ready to turn 
either way to avoid him, but bless 
your heart, he would n't be avoided; 
when I was almost up to him, with 
plenty of room to pass, what did he do 
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but face about and walk right under 
the car. I was scared pink for fear 
I’d hurt him. It’s a horrible sensa- 
tion to think you ’ve run over a dog! 

“Well, I stopped the car with a 
bang, and got out to see how much 
was left of the dog. Would you 
believe it? there he was, safe and 
sound so far as I could see, wedged 
in under the differential, somehow 
or other, and looking fearfully sur- 
prised and indignant. I hopped into 
the car, threw in the reverse, and 
backed up hill. Then that blessed 
dog got up, shook himself to see if 
he was all there, and ambled off. I 
ran after him to make friends, but 
he would have nothing to do with me. 

“That nearly broke my heart, so 
this morning I held up the Chatterton- 
Smiths’ chef for a pork chop, and 
came over here for no other purpose 
than to make my peace; and instead 
of making friends with the dog, I’m 
making friends with you. It’s funny 
is n’t it?” 

“T don’t see why you should care 
to make friends with me,’ she said; 
“T should think you would hate 
me.” 

“Oh, Isay! Mehate you? Rather 
not! You’re just the type of girl 
I admire; fond of dogs, can’t bear 
to see ’em hurt, and all that sort 
of thing. But now I think you 
ought to get rid of that pork chop; 
you can give it to the dog, or I’ll 
eat it, whichever you prefer. I hate 
pork chops, especially cold ones. Still, 
I’m ready to abide by your decision. 
Which shall it be?” 

“How can you ask? Perhaps we ’d 
better get the dog out of the tonneau 
first, though; he has simply ruined 


‘the varnish, and now he’s chewing 


the cushions. The bad thing!” 

“By George! He has been improv- 
ing the shining hour, has n’t he?” 

They both knelt in their seats, like 
children, contemplating the tonneau 
and the cushion-chewing St. Bernard. 

“Hi! drop that!” commanded Mr. 
Ranelagh. 

The St. Bernard stopped worrying 
the cushion and turned clumsily. 

“You ’re a naughty dog,” the girl 
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declared; “I’ve a notion not to give 
you this beautiful pork chop.” 

“Oh, but you must! I’ve a bully 
plan,” he confided ;“ give him the chop, 
and then we three will go for a ride.” 

Deep in her heart, the girl approved 
this plan, but of course she replied, 
“T could n’t possibly.” 

“Yes, you could. Here it is a 
heavenly morning—we could have a 
ripping spin before lunch. It isn’t 
as if we didn’t know each other; 
why, I feel as if I’d known you all 
my life. And then we have a Saint 
in the tonneau for a chaperon,” he 
added whimsically. 

“And a sinner at the wheel.” 

“You might not be safe with a 
saint, nor yet with a sinner, but with 
the two together ig 

“Tt ’s a wonderfully effective com- 
bination, no doubt, but I could n’t 
really. I think I ’ll get out here.” 

“Oh, I say! It would n't be fair to 
go without first proving your faith 
in me. You are to give our friend, 
the Saint, that pork chop, you know.” 

“Did I say I would?” 

“You did, indeed! If you don’t, 
I ll have to eat it, and——” 

“Very well, the Saint shall have 
the pork chop.” 

In accordance with this decision, 
the girl held the pork chop just out 
of the St. Bernard’s reach. 

“Speak for it!” she commanded. 

“Woof!” said the Saint. 

“Good dog!” cried Ranelagh. 

Then a strange thing happened: a 
hand shot out—from nowhere, it 
seemed—and snatched the pork chop 
from the girl. Turning, Ranelagh 
and the girl gazed into the angry 
eyes of a formidable-looking man. 

“Hullo! What are you up to?” 
asked Ranelagh. 

“T might ask the same of you, if 
I did n’t know,” replied the stranger. 
“As for you, mam——” 

“Where — where—did you come 
from?” faltered the girl. 

The stranger, a tall, brawny crea- 
ture of about forty, shabbily-dressed, 
yet evidently, a pattern of respecta- 
bility, eyed them maliciously. “I 
seen you with the dog in your buzz- 
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wagon, and I followed you till I seen 
you turn into this lane. Then I fol- 
lowed you on the other side of that 
wall; and I got there just in time too, 
You dirty dog-poisoners!” 

“Oh, I say!” exclaimed Ranelagh. 

“Tf you care to know who I am,” 
the girl began. 

“Don’t tell him your name,” 
Ranelagh cautioned in a whisper. 

“T suppose you wasn’t poisoning 
that dog,” jeered the stranger. 

“Ts it your dog?” Ranelagh de- 
manded. 

“No, it ain’t my dog; it belongs to 
Judge Anderson.” 

“Judge Anderson is my friend. 
I’m taking his dog for a ride, at his 
request.” 

“Judge Anderson’s in Europe, 
and I’m his gardener. You can’t 
come any of your hanky-panky on 
me, young feller. I’m wise, I am.” 

“Where does this lane lead to?” 
Ranelagh asked the girl, in a low 
voice. 

“It don’t lead nowheres,” replied 
the gardener, who had overheard; 
“it’s a blind alley. See? What 
you ’ve got to do, my young friend, is 
to back out of here, and drive to the 
police station. And I’m going with 
you,” he added, as he climbed into 
the tonneau. 

Ranelagh looked at the girl; the 
girl looked at Ranelagh. “I suppose 
I'll have to obey orders,” he sighed. 

“You bet your life you will!” 
declared the gardener. 

“T don’t know whether to laugh 
or cry,” said the girl. “That two 
such mistakes could happen in one 
morning is—is 

“Of course you don’t need to go,” 
said Ranelagh. 

“What ’s that?” roared the garde- 
ner. 
“T say this young lady need n’t 
accompany us.” 

“You and your wife has both got 
to go; she’s guiltier than you, if 
anything.” 

“My wife?” murmured Ranelagh. 
“By Jove, I wish you were!” 

““Nonsense!’’ said the girl. 

“T do wish you were,” he insisted. 




















CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


If the girl was embarrassed, she 
did not show it; instead, she leaned 
over, and inserted the switch-plug. 
Ranelagh, taking this as his cue, 
climbed down, and cranked the 
engine. 

As the engine took the spark, 
Ranelagh leaped back with a cry of 
pain. ‘She back-fired on me,” he ex- 
plained, “it’s—it’s nothing.” Draw- 
ing a handkerchief from his pocket, 
he wrapped it round his right hand. 

“I’m so sorry,” said the girl. 
“Does it hurt very much?” 

“T’ve broken a finger or two, I 
believe, so I’ll have to ask you to 
drive. You can, can’t you?” 

73 Oh, yes!” 

The girl moved to the driver’s 
seat, grasped the steering wheel, 
advanced the spark, and shifted the 
change-speed lever to the reverse; 
then, as Ranelagh climbed up beside 
her, she nursed the clutch, and the 
car backed slowly. 

“‘T’ll guide you,” said Ranelagh. 

The lane was very narrow, a wee 
brown ribbon of a road. As the car 
passed, maples whispered knowingly; 
lilacs leaned and looked, but all they 
saw was a big, red automobile contain- 
ing a grim gardener, a young man, a 
girl, and Judge Anderson’s dog. So 
the net of circumstance that held the 
prisoners must have been invisible. 
But even invisible meshes may prove 
galling. One of the quartette swore 
softly under his breath. 

With all his faults, the gardener was 
a careful man; until they were safely 
out of the lane, he hung over the rear 
seat, his eyes on the road, his voice 
being raised, from time to time, in 
such gentle admonitions as: “A little 
to the right!—More to the left!—To 
the left, I tell you!” This was not 
without its advantages, as it relieved 
Ranelagh, in some measure, of his 
volunteered position of pilot, and 
gave him opportunity to whisper 
certain necessary directions in the 
ear of his fair fellow-criminal. 

That his observations—if obser- 
vations they were—met with approval 
was made evident by sundry nods of 
a very pretty head. 
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“Yes, I understand,” she whispered. 

“You ’re—you ’re a thoroughbred,” 
was Ranelagh’s enthusiastic, if some- 
what cryptic, reply. 

The, car swung out of the lane, 
described an arc, and now, with 
changed gears, moved forward. 

“You run the car beautifully,” 
said Ranelagh, “but I think you ’d 
better put her in the high.” 

“Don’t go too fast,” warned the 
gardener. 

‘“T won't go too fast,” said the girl, 
shifting speeds as she spoke. 

“Well, you ’d better not,”’ declared 
the gardener. “The police station 
is on this road. Less than half a 
mile away,” he added consolingly. 
“Here! What you doing?” 

It was an idle question, for it was 
quite plain what the girl was doing; 
she was turning a corner. Having 
done this, she was rewarded by a long 
vista of level road. 

“Hi, you! Turn around! Turn 
around,Isay! If you don’t I'll 7. 

What awful threat the gardener 
intended to utter, we shall never 
know, for as the car sprang forward 
like a mad thing, Ranelagh accom- 
plished a highly acrobatic feat which 
landed him in the tonneau. The girl 
was straightway conscious of the 
sound of blows, of muttered curses, 
and the whimpering of a dog, but she 
dared not turn her head. 

On, on they flew! 

The St. Bernard exchanged his 
whimper for a growl. 

The needle of the speedometer on 
the dash crept from thirty to forty 
to fifty. Fifty miles an hour! The 
girl could stand the suspense no 
longer; she released the clutch, re- 
tarded the spark, and applied both 
brakes. 

Before Ranelagh had left her side, 
he had issued a whispered command: 
in case the battle in the tonneau went 
against him, she was to stop the car 
and escape on foot. But this she 
would not do; he had stood by her, 
and she would stand by him. 

The car came to a full stop. The 
girl rose, swayed slightly, then turned 
round. Thisis what she saw: huddled 
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in one corner of the tonneau was the 
St. Bernard; on the floor, his head on 
the seat, Ranelagh’s fingers pressing 
his throat, was the gardener. 

“You stopped just in time,”’ Rane- 
lagh gasped. “Open the door, please, 
and let the dog out.”’ The girl obeyed. 
“Now look in the- tool box; you ’Il 
find some cord or wire there—either 
will do. We must secure this fellow’s 
feet.” - 

As the girl directed her attention 
to the tool box, the gardener renewed 
his struggles, but it was no use; 
Ranelagh had him by the throat, and 
the fingers of Ranelagh’s right hand, 
which the gardener had supposed 
broken, clutched harder than the rest. 

Having found a spool of copper 
wire, the. girl looked dubiously at the 
gardener’s feet. “Do you wish me 
to do it?” she asked. 

“Yes, please.” 

Putting his face close to his cap- 
tive’s, Ranelagh now delivered him- 
self of this ultimatum: “If you kick 
at the young lady, I ’ll choke the life 
out of you.” He meant it. 

The girl accomplished her task 
without flinching. This done, Ranc- 
lagh released his grip on the gard- 
ener’s throat, and sprang from the 
tonneau. 

“Now,” said he, “you get out of 
there.” 

“T can’t,” whined the gardener. 

‘You can—and must. And once 
out, you’re to jump, or crawl, or 
roll—I don’t care which—to the side 
of the road. To release yourself 
will be child’s play, but don’t begin 
unwrapping those wires till I give 
you leave. Do you understand?” 

“Consarn you!” 

“Get out of there 

With great awkwardness, some 
difficulty, and much reluctance, the 
gardener obeyed. A series of jumps 
brought him to the roadside. 

“T ve got your number,” he roared, 
‘and I ’ll have you arrested.” 

The girl climbed into the car. 
Ranelagh took his place at the wheel, 
and the big red automobile moved 
forward, leaving the gardener shaking 
his fists and uttering direful threats. 
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“By Jingo!” said Mr. Ranelagh. 
“That was an adventure!” 

“He hurt you,” said the girl. 

“Tt ’s nothing.” 

“But it is,” she insisted. 

“T believe I am going to have a 
peach of a black eye. It is n’t black 
yet, is it?” he asked anxiously. 

“N-no. But it’s awfully red.” 

“Tl have it painted. By George, 
I’ll have to have my car painted 
another color too! And I must get 
anew number. But while I’m here, 
I can always borrow a car from the 
Chatterton-Smiths. Let ’s run over 
to the Chatterton-Smiths’ now, and 
then Ill take you home in one of 
their cars.’’ 

“But I re 

“Oh, I’ll tell them we’re old 
friends. We are, you know.” 

“We’renot. Really Mr. Ranelagh, 
you must n’t risk taking me back to 
Belvidere; one of the chauffeurs can 
do that.”’ 

“One of the chauffeurs, indeed! 
If you won’t promise to let me take 
you home in another car, I'll turn 
right round and take you home in 
this one. 

“You must n’t think of doing that. 
Why, you’d be arrested! Besides, 
you don’t know where [ live.” 

“That ’s just what I want to know. 
I ‘ll send my car to New York to have 
it painted, and, in the meantime, I ’ll 
use one of my host’s. You'll let 
me come to see you often, won’t 
you?” 

“ec je | a 

“ Please.” 

“You ’ll have to be awfully careful 
not to be caught by that gardener.” 

“So will you. You ’d better wear 
a veil when you go out.” 

The girl laughed merrily. 
it too funny for words? 
are, both of us, fugitives 
justice——”’ 

‘From injustice.” 

“Anyway, it’s fearfully exciting.” 

Mr. Ranelagh eyed the girl beside 
him; there was something more than 
approval in his glance. ‘‘It may be 
exciting for you, but for me it ’s— 
it’s heavenly,’’ he said. 
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A SEASON or so ago we had the 
daughter of Alma Tadema lecturing 
us on the subject of Happiness. Dur- 
ing the present season we are to have 
the daughter of William Morris lectur- 
ing us on various subjects, principally 
Jewelry, Historic Costumes, Medieval 
Embroidery and Pageantry and the 
Masque. What Miss Morris has to 
say on these subjects should, seeing 
that she is the daughter of her father, 


be most interesting and by the card. 
Miss Laurence Alma Tadema did not 
have to be her father’s daughter to 
tell us that we are happier for being 
happy. 
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The sort of woman’s rights that I] 
believe in is the sort that puts a 
woman where she belongs, without 
regard to sex, and entirely because 
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MISS MAY MORRIS, THE POET’S DAUGHTER, WHO IS TO LECTURE HERE 
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she is the right person in the right 
place. My congratulations to Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young upon her appoint- 
ment to the position of Superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools. With 
the one exception of our own Superin- 
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said that the members of the Chicago 
Board of Education looked hard for 
a man who could fill the position as 
well as Mrs. Young, but he was not 
to be found. She has been a teacher 
since 1862, and was District Super- 









































THE EMPRESS EUGENIE IN HER YOUTH 


tendent Maxwell, Mrs. Young is said 
to be the highest-paid State educator 
inthe country. Ten thousand dollars 
a year is a good salary for any woman 
not on the stage, and Mrs. Young 
deserves every dollar of it. It is 


intendent for twelve years and for 
four years was Principal of the Chicago 
Normal School. For six years she 
dropped out of public-school teaching 
and was Professor of Education in 
the University of Chicago. If train- 
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ing and practical experience count for 
anything, Mrs. Young knows it all. 
Let me alsoextend my congratulations 
to Chicago, not only upon gaining the 
best Superintendent to be had, but 
upon its recognition of faithful and 
efficient service. On this account 
it will have an inspiring effect 
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else to write them, however, and they 
will probably be just as interesting 
as though the manuscript were from 
her own imperial pen. These memoirs 
will appear in the pages of an American 
magazine, whose editor has been after 
them for the past forty years. I saw, 
not long ago, a picture of the ex- 









































THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


One minute we hear that the ex- 
Empress Eugénie will not write her 
memoirs, and the next we hear that 
she will. As a matter of fact, she 
won't. She has allowed some one 


IN HER WIDOWHOOD 

Empress taken in her old age. Her 
old age! How strange the words 
sound in speaking of Eugénie. She 
is always to me the young and beauti- 
ful woman of Winterhalter’s famous 
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painting. It is one of the regrets 
of my life that I never saw the ex- 
Empress, whom I have had an ad- 
miration and affection for, ever since 
I was a child. I spent a whole week 
in a hotel in Paris with her once, and 
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attractive way of making one’s liv- 
ing. This belief is emphatically con- 
firmed by the reading of an extract 
from a letter written from California 
by Miss Alice MacGowan, to a friend 
in New York: 











We have been 
having divinely 
beautiful weather 
here, where my 
sister and I live 
in a splendid big 
bungalow, fully 
sixty feet across 
the front—a noble 
place, built by a 
San Francisco mil- 
lionaire for his wife, 
who abandoned it 
after 
It sits up above 
the sea-front, look- 
ing out westward 
on our beautiful 
little bay, and 
southward on 
slopes where un- 
counted millions 
of California pop- 
pies stain the green 
of Spring with just 
the dark red gold 
of California’s pre- 
cious metal itself 
The roar of the 
surf is always pres- 
ent to dwellers in 
this house; at 
night, when I sleep 
with all my win- 
dows wide open, it 
comes in crashing- 
ly—a majestic lul- 


one season. 








MISS ALICE MACGOWAN 


did not know it until she had gone. 
I would much rather never have 
known it. The so-near-and-yet-so- 
far sensation is a particularly exas- 
perating one to me. 
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I have said repeatedly, in these 
pages, that to be a successful novelist 
always seemed to me to be the most 


laby. But what I 
was particularly 
going to speak 
about is my old-fashioned garden. The 
place occupies the whole width of a 
square, and about half the  square’s 
length; and the whole of it is laid out 
in kindly conformity with nature’s own 
plan. One or two monstrous pine-trees, 
whose lower limbs, dipping back on to 
the ground all the way around to make 
of them great green tents, are left just as 
they were, bird- and squirrel-haunted, vo- 
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cal at night with little tree-toads. All 
the rest of the grounds is taken up by 
irregular beds, whose higher centres are 
largely manzaneta scrub and the various 
wild aromatic shrubs that grow here; the 
borders being of petunias, stocks, wall- 
flowers, mignonette, sweet alyssum, with 
hundreds of tall foxgloves, and a riot of 
nasturtiums; so that as Lapproach at night, 
coming over from the home bungalow 
through the starlight or in the velvety black- 
ness, my first sign of nearness comes to me 
in a cloud of exquisite odors; then follows 
my little tree-toad’s silver trill of welcome, 
as I pass along the broad gravelled way 
between the silent, invisible, inexhaustible 
sweetness of those old-fashioned flower- 
beds. 

P.S. As I say, the house is fully sixty 
feet across the front; those great plates 
of glass in the window toward you are 
six feet long, each window being full twelve 
feet. That was the dining-room, and we 
have made it our study. Like the rest 
of the house, its interior is all redwood, 
a beautiful background for our masses of 
pictures and truck of one sort or another, 
The big central room, where the chimney 
is, is twenty-five by twenty-five feet. 
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Beyond is the entrance hall, upon whose 
steps you see Mrs. Cooke and the secretary 
—TI was not at home when the picture was 
made; and beyond that is my own room, 
with its three windows facing the west 
and the Pacific. The grand old pines, the 
little fountain and the pergola are in the 
rear. 
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Early in the past theatrical season 
we were wondering if there was any 
limit to the amount of vulgarity that 
a New York audience would stand, 
and just at the end of the season we 
discovered that there really was a 
limit, and that that limit was a play 
called ‘“‘The Narrow Way.” It does 
not take a Sherlock Holmes to suspect 
that the name of this play was sug- 
gested by Mr. Eugene Walter’s much 
discussed dramatization of a ‘‘Ten- 
derloin’”’ episode, and one had only 
to read the notices of the play to see 
that this was the case. I say to read 
the notices of the play, for very few 
had a chance to see it, as it was 
frowned off the boards after the first 
night. What the coming season will 

















BUNGALOW AT 


CARMEL, CALIFORNIA, 


OCCUPIED BY ALICE MACGOWAN AND 


GRACE MACGOWAN-COOKE 
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bring forth, who shall say? There 
may be an entire revulsion from the 
‘“‘spicy salad” drama, and I hope 
there will be. The very fact that so 
clean and decent a play as ‘‘The 
Climax” held the stage to the very 
end and has made fame and fortune 
for the author is a good sign. Now 
that we have touched bottom, per- 
haps we shall rise again. 


Ze 

The restoration of the Governor’s 
Room in the New York City Hall was 
completed this summer. The ex- 
pense was borne by Mrs. Russell Sage, 
who provided a fund of $25,000 for 
the purpose; and the work of remodel- 
ling and redecorating was carried out 
by Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury with the 
collaboration of his associate, Mr. 
John Almy Tompkins. The appear- 
ance of the three rooms (for that is 
the actual number, though the suite 
is known as the Governor’s Room) 
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had suffered greatly at the hands of 
the decorators, upholsterers and fur- 
nishers employed by the City Govern- 
ment during the past century; and 
when the Municipal Art Commission 
took up the subject of remodelling the 


rooms, two years ago, and Mrs. 
Russell Sage intervened with her 


generous Offer, it seemed as if a great 
deal of guesswork would have to be 
done in order to achieve the elegant 
simplicity that had marked the Room 
in itsearlier days. Fortunately, how- 
ever, painstaking search revealed a 
number of the original drawings of 
the architect, John McComb, Jr., 
some in the library of the New York 
Historical Society and others in the 
possession of his family; and his per- 
sonal copy of Sir William Chambers’s 
‘Treatise on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture”’ was also found. 
In a pamphlet printed by the Art 
Commission, a detailed list is given 
of the sources of information and 
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Grosvenor Atterbury, architect 


A COLONIAL FIREPLACE IN THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM (RECENTLY RESTORED) IN NEW 
YORK’S CITY HALL 









































Grosvenor Atterbury, architect 


THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM, NEW YORK CITY HALL, AS RESTORED 


authorities upon which the architect 
has based his treatment of the ceilings, 
cornices, panels, mantels, chandeliers, 


ornaments, etc., in the East, West, 
and Middle Rooms; and there is also 
a catalogue of the portraits. 

Even the frames of some of the more 
important paintings—such as_ that 
of Washington by John Trumbull 
(who painted all the portraits in the 


Middle Room) —were designed by Mr. 
Atterbury, whose success in restoring 
to the rooms their pristine glory has 
been greater than could have been 
expected. Indeed, without depart- 
ing from the spirit of the original 
architect, he has doubtless been able 
to achieve an ensemble even more 
gratifying than was possible to the 
latter. 
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HENRY DEXTER IN 

I was interested in a report in the 
daily papers, some months ago, of an 
attempt in the courts to make an old 
gentleman pay hundreds of dollars for 
a miniature portrait of himself, which 
he claimed he had not ordered. The 
special point of interest was that the 
defendant in the case, though ninety- 
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HIS NINETY-SEVENTH 


YEAR, MAY, 1909 

six years of age, was in the habit of go- 
ing to his office daily at nine o’clock. 
The gentleman in question was Mr. 
Henry Dexter, the founder of the 
American News Company. At a 
friend’s suggestion, he sat for his 
photograph, shortly afterwards—with 
the result to be seen above. I had 
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a talk with Mr. Dexter, only a few 
days later, and found him alert in 
mind, vigorous in speech, clear of 
hearing and apparently good for a 
dozen years at least —notwithstanding 
his assertion that he is “living on 
borrowed time.’ Of late years he 
has lost none of his interest in the 
affairs of the day, and has print- 
ed many letters in the daily news- 
papers of New York on matters 
relating to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens. The central por- 
tion of the handsome new home of 
the New York Historical Society, 
Central Park West, is the gift of 
Mr. Dexter, who, though a New 
Yorker himself for three score 
years and ten, comes of an old New 
England family whose house at 
Malden, Mass., has been in their 
possession for nearly 250 years, 
the site having been bought from 
the Indians in 1663. 
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Since my meeting with Mr. Dex- 
ter, 1 have noticed occasional ref- 
erences in the newspapers to other 
men of great age who have shown 
exceptional vitality. One of these 
is Mr. Morris Bessunger, a well- 
known antiquarian, who recently 
celebrated his ninety-first birth- 
day at his home in New York 
City, and entertained his guests by 
singing songs in nine different 
languages. Another is a_book- 
agent, named George Clinton Payne, 
grandson of a Revolutionary vet- 
eran, who is still actively going his 
rounds (averaging eight miles a day on 
foot), although he is ninety-eight years 
ofage. The third is a man at Yonk- 
ers, New York, who claims to be one 
hundred and seven, and to have 
known, when he was a boy at Ber- 
wick, Scotland, a man of one hundred 
and twenty-five. In his youth he ran 
away to sea, and at one time put into 
port at St. Helena, where he and two 
of his mates got leave to go ashore. 

After a while four men came riding along, 
three in uniform and one, a nice-looking 
little fat man, in a broad felt hat and 
ordinary clothes—but he wore his gray 
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overcoat. He was Napoleon. They all 
stopped near us and looked out to sea for 
a while. He looked like a nice man. 

If the Emperor were alive to-day, 
Alexander Herriott would undoubted- 
ly get the ribbon of the Legion of 


Honor, for saying that the Great 





JOHN BIGELOW, WHO WILL BE NINETY- 
THREE IN NOVEMBER 


Devastator looked like a nice man! 
The old sailor, who had gone to court 
to complain that his daughter thought 
he was too old to take care of his 
‘savings, thus continued his recollec- 
tions to the Yonkers reporters: 

I sailed to Bombay, Calcutta and 
Australia, and then I got married in London 
—that was about the time of the marriage 
of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria. I 
saw them drive through the streets together 
and waved my hat. I came to America 
*cause my girl would n't let me go to 
sea again. I voted first for Lincoln and 
have voted for every Republican President 
since. 


Lincoln was a grand man, a big 




















man. I saw him riding in Washington 
once with his big black high hat—a funny- 
looking man, but a grand one. 
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But, after all, the Grand Old Man 
par excellence is the Hon. John Bige- 
low, who will be ninety-three years 
of age in November. He is still the 
President of the Century Club and of 
the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Public Library and a Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The list of his books, which began 
fifty-nine years ago, has perhaps— 
though not certainly —been completed 
by the publication in September of 
the three volumes of his ‘‘ Retrospec- 
tions of an Active Life’”—a work 
which has long been awaited with 
interest by the literary and political 
world. That Mr. Bigelow’s mental 
vigor is unimpaired is shown clearly 
enough by his recent letter on the tariff, 
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from which I quote a single passage: 
Perhaps in time national insolvency, 
towards which we are drifting with a crazy 
recklessness, may save us from another 
civil war. Nothing else will. All appeals 
for a revision and a reduction of the tariff 
are like appeals to inebriates not to drink 
to excess, to burglars not to burgle so 
much, to thieves not to steal so often, to 
swindlers not to swindle the chief of police 
or the judges of the criminal courts. In 
each and every case these appeals are not 
merely a toleration of crime, but an ex- 
cuse for it; just as the toleration of slavery 
blinded more than half the nation for nearly 
a century to the fact that slavery was not 
only a disgrace to any nation, but a viola- 
tion of the divine law, which had to be 
expiated by trials proportioned to its 


enormity. 
Why I thought Stephen Fiske was 
no longer active in the journalistic 
field, Ido not know. It so 





happened that I had lost 











track of him because I had 
shaken off a certain sort of 
journalistic harness, rather 
than because he had. In 
the old days there was no 
more active or conspicuous 
dramatic critic in New York 
than he; and he is still at 
it. Apparently hard work 


agrees with him, for he 
looks as young, if not 
younger, to-day than he 


did in the days long ago 
when he managed the old 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
where Madame Modjeska 
made her never-to-be for- 
gotten first appearance in 
New York. If I had only 
looked in the informing 
‘“Who ’s Who in America,” 
I should have discovered 
that Mr. Fiske was still in 
harness; and I should also 
have discovered that he is a 
native American. I had al- 
ways supposed he was an 
inglishman, basing my be- 











lief partly on his appearance 








STEPHEN FISKE 


and partly on his hand- 
writing. 














Photograph by the Litchfield Studio, Arlington, Mass. 


DR. 


All readers of PuTNAM’s MAGAZINE 
will not recognize this portrait of 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, who drew an 
interesting contrast in PutNnam’s for 
September between the Olympic 
Games in London last year and the 
German Gymnastic Festival at Frank- 
fort, and writes in this number of the 
Future of Athletics in American Uni- 
versities. But there is scarcely a 


DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT 


Harvard graduate to whom the face 


is unfamiliar. As Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, Dr. Sargent 
has had more to do than anyone else 
with the physical development of 
Harvard men for many years past. 
He believes physical training at our 
colleges should make better men and 
better students, and not merely turn 
out a race of half-educated athletes. 
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I don’t know which seems more 
absurd—the scramble for these new 
pennies, or the outcry against Mr. 
Brenner’s initials. Millions of the 


coins were struck off, so that they 
can never become really scarce; yet 
the “cops” 


had to interpose their 


MAGAZINE 


heaven to witness the outrage to his 
feelings inflicted by this latest of- 
ficialinsult to Art. Midsummer mad- 
ness, all of it! Were the coins to 
have made their first appearance next 
November, we should have beenspared 
all this pother—shall I call it typically 





MR. BRENNER’S DESIGN FOR THE LINCOLN HEAD ON THE NEW ONE-CENT PIECE 


stalwart frames between the Sub- 
Treasury clerks and the pertinacious 
purchasers of the coppers. And the 
offensive legend is so microscopic 
in size that it takes a magnifying- 
glass to reveal it! Yet the Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued his fiat 
and off go the peccant “V” and “D” 
—with the medallist calling high 


American pother?—which has almost 
wholly blinded the public to the 
merits and beauty of the coin itself. 
As if to spite Mr. Roosevelt, the new 
penny, unlike the old one, bears the 
legend, ‘In God We Trust,” which the 
ex-President so temerariously sought 
to expunge from the coinage of the 
country. 

















THE LOUNGER 


Trust Mr. David Belasco to think 
up novelties. This realistic producer 
has long been fretted because stage 
families bear no resemblance to one 
another. Now he has fitted out a 
play with the suggestive name, ‘‘Is 
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for his married men who, he insists, 
resemble in appearance the women 
these men would marry in real life. 
Stage managers [he says] seem never to 
have observed it in the staging of plays, 
but it is a well known fact—a fact attested 





























VICTOR D. BRENNER, WHO DESIGNED THE LINCOLN ONE-CENT PIECE 


PEE) 


Matrimony a Failure?” with a cast 
in which the parents and the chil- 
dren all look alike. Mr. Belasco is 
going even deeper into the matter 
than this. He has selected wives 


to by psychology as well as the science of 
medicine—that certain types of men 
marry certain types of women and never, 
under any circumstances, do they marry 
any other sort. This being the law of life, 
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why should the stage-manager not be 
willing to take a hint from Mother Nature 
and mate his mummers right? 
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practicability as an expedient of stage 
production generally, further experiment 
alone can determine. 

It would seem to 





me that the most 











important thing in 
casting a play is to 
select the men and 
women who will 
best impersonate 
the various parts, 
rather than those 
who look the most 
alike or bear a 
psychological _ re- 
semblance to one 
another. Doubtless 
Mr. Belasco himself 
would admit that 
good acting is 
“the thing,” even 
if other things 
count for much, in 
the successful stag- 
ing of a play. 


2 


The late George 
Meredith was a bit 
of a humorist, as 
well as a philoso- 
pher, as is proved 
by what he has 
written about the 
“interior” of his 
‘“‘dear James” :— 

You know my dear 
James’ book, which 
he describes as an 
account of America 
revisited. The sub- 
stance of it all is not 
a revisiting of Am- 
erica, but a tour 
of James’ own inside. 
He doesn’t tell about 

















From Vanity Fair, by permission 


CARICATURE OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


J have sought to make verity to life 
doubly veracious by taking thought of all 
these laws of heredity and eugenics, and by 
applying them to every man and woman 
of the numerous cast necessary for the 
production of this comedy. As to its 


America, but about 
how he felt when he 
saw this or that in 
America. Now and 
then, he goes so far as to lead you toa 
little window in his anatomy, and show 
you a glimpse of landscape that he says is 
America. But taken all in all, it’s very 
little one sees beyond the interior of my 
dear James. 
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This is humorous and it is true. Mr. 
James not only looked into his heart 
when he wrote this book, but he 
looked into his entire interior; and it. 


is that which makes his books of 


this class so interesting. 





THE HUDSON-FULTON MEDAL 


The Hudson tercentenary and 
the Fulton centenary, which are 
being officially celebrated this fall, 
are unofficially commemorated by 
an artistic medal designed by Mr. 
H. Lansing Smith—a _ decorative 
draughtsman who makes, in this 
connection, his first essay as a med- 


allist. 
XB 

General Grant’s grandson, Lieu- 
tenant Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, has 
been appointed Superintendent of the 
State, War and Navy Departments 
Building in Washington. The order 
was issued by Secretary of War 
Dickinson with the approval of Sec- 
retary of State Knox and Secretary 
ofthe Navy Meyer. In this position 
the new incumbent succeeds Captain 
Poole, U. S. A. The post is usually 
given to an officer of the Engineer 
Corps and is eagerly sought for—for 
many reasons. Lieutenant Grant, by 
the way, is a son-in-law of Senator 


Root. 
2 


Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Tess’’ has been 


/ 


set to music by Baron Frederic d’ 
Erlanger and produced with success 
at Covent Garden. On the first night 
there was a box full of royalties, in- 
cluding Her Majesty; and everyone 
seems to have been delighted with 
the music, which is said to be some- 
what reminiscent of Puccini. Not 
the least delighted of the auditors on 
this occasion was Mr. Hardy, who 
sat modestly in the stalls unrecog- 
nized by the audience. Mlle. Emmy 
Destinn was the Tess, while Signor 
Giovanni Zenatello was the faithful 
and fervid Alec Clare. There is no 
lack of dramatic situation in Mr. 
Hardy's novel, as the play has proved, 
and yet it has never been made into 
a successful opera before. If we 
do not hear some new operas during 
the coming season, it will not be 
because there are none. Times have 
changed since the Metropolitan Opera 
House first opened its doors. Com- 
petition is the life of trade, whether 
in the department store or the opera 
house! 
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Bierce, Ambrose 
Duff, J. Wright 
Figgis, Darrell 
Gildersleeve, Basil L. 
Lee, Vernon 
McComb, Samuel 
Rice, Cale Young 
Sharp, William 


Fyvie, John 


Janvier, Thomas 
Sears, Dr. Lorenzo 
Tallentyre, S. G. 


Barker, Elsa 

Benson, E. F. 

Benson, Ramsay 
Bowen, Marjorie 
Caine, Hall 

Crockett, S. R. 
Eggleston, George Cary 


Hewlett, Maurice 
Hornung, E. W. 

Hyatt, Stanley Portal 
MacGrath, Harold 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phillips, David Graham 
Porter, Gene Stratton 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. 
Syrett, Netta 

Wright, Harold Bell 


Monroe, Will S. 
Sonnichsen, Albert 


Thomas-Stanford, Charles 


Winter, Nevin O. 


Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


Poetry and Belles=Lettres 


The Shadow on the Dial 

A Literary History of Rome 

A Vision of Life 

Hellas and Hesperia 

Laurus Nobilis 

The Making of the English Bible 
David 

Songs and Poets 


History and BWiograpby 


Wits, Beaux and Beauties of the Geor- 
gian Era 

Henry Hudson 

Wendell Phillips 

Life of Mirabeau 


Fiction 


The Son of Mary Bethel 
A Reaping 

Melchisedec 

The Leopard and the Lily 
The White Prophet 

The Men of the Mountain 
Irene of the Mountains 


Open Country 

Mr. Justice Raffles 

The End of the Road 

The Goose Girl 

Jonathan and David 

The Hungry Heart 

A Girl of the Limberlost 
True Hilda 

A Castle of Dreams 

The Calling of Dan Matthews 


Travel and Description 
Sicily 
Confessions of a Macedonian Bandit 
Leaves from a Madeira Garden 
Guatemala 





Robertson 
Scribner 

Lane 

Holt 

Lane 

Moffat, Yard 
Doubleday, Page 
Duffield 


John Lane 


Harper 
Doubleday, Page 
Moffat, Yard 


Duffield. 
Doubleday, Page 
Holt. 
Doubleday, Page 
A ppleton 
Har pers 
Lathrop, 
She pard 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Appleton 
Bobbs- Merrill 
Harper 
Appleton 
Doubleday, Page 
Scribner 
McClurg 
Book Supply Co. 


Lee & 


Page 
Duffield 
Lane 
Page 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 


supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. 


the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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Books bearing 
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Diracle of ¢ 








acterized Music as 
the “nearest at 
hand, the most or- 
derly, the most deli- 
cate and the most 
perfect of all bodily pleasures.” 

The modern miracle of the 
PIANOLA more than ever justi- 
fies Ruskin’s eulogy. In his day 
and, in fact, up to within a few 
years, Music was “‘near at hand” 





only to a certain favored class of 
people—those who had _ passed 
through long years of drudgery in 
learning to play. 


. Wy USKIN once haw 


By conferring upon everyone 
the ability to play the piano, irre- 
spective of any previous knowledge 
of music, the PIANOLA has 
brought Music into the home—the 
place where music proves most 
enjoyable, and where the pleasure 


‘can be shared with one’s family 


and friends. 

That the PIANOLA is not a 
toy, not a means of producing 
mere “‘mechanical music”’ is 
shown by its great and growing 
success, extending even to the 
ultra-artistic centers of Europe and 
commanding the support of the 











most eminent musicians of the day. 
When a way was found to com- 
bine piano with PIANOLA (mak- 
ing a single instrument known as 
the PIANOLA PIANO) this mod- 
ern method of producing music 
received a tremendous impetus. 





These two instruments—the 
PIANOLA and PIANOLA 
PIANO—typify the spirit of Mod- 
ern Progress—that spirit which 
overcomes time, space, labor, and 
brings the good things of life into 
the Now of our existence. 


Ghe Ghrill of 
Personally Producing CDusic 


YO possess a piano is 
one thing. To pos- 
G} sess a piano that any- 
¢ body can play is quite 
Y another. ‘Thus the 
highest evolution of 
the piano is one that can be played 
without previous musical training. 

Pianos weren’t made simply to 
look at—they were made to ex- 
press the spirit of music. And 
music is universal—it is deep down 
in the heart of every one. 

Every one loves music. Every 
one naturally wants to play. And 
every one should be able to play his 
piano. Else it is useless, a mere 
symbol of music. 

The Pianola sets aside the old 
barrier—the mechanics of playing. 
It puts music into the realm of 
pure delight. It makes your piano 
an instrument that will respond to 
you. There it 1s—play it. 

It is no longer a soulless thing of 





strings and hammers and wood, 
but now, with the marvellous 
Pianola, fulfills its intended pur- 
pose. You can know the thrill of 
personally producing music—any- 
thing and everything from the 
mighty-voiced classics to the latest 
Broadway hit. 

It is natural that an instrument 
that has opened up to the whole 
public the most beautiful, the 
““most nearly divine” of all the arts, 
that has been signally honored by 
the approval and use of such mu- 
sical authorities as Paderewski, Ro- 
senthal, Strauss, Grieg, and scores 
of others, should have imitators. 

But the qualities that have won 
for the Pianola its unrivalled place 
are peculiar to it alone. It should 
not be confused with other and less 
perfect Piano-players. Over 300 
patents assure to the Pianola a 
continued supremacy, both musi- 
cally and mechanically. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


You have through 
these improvements 
placed the Pianola in a 
class of its own, and I 
am firmly convinced 
that the Pianola with 
Metrostyle is vastly 
superior to all other 
piano-playing devices 
which I have seen. 


Ghe 








I. J. PADEREWSKI 


I consider the Metro- 
style indispensable to 
the Pianola and I have 
indicated my interpre- 
tation of several com- 
positions with great in- 
terest. 

You know already 
my opinion about the 
Pianola, but it affords 
me real pleasure to 
state that your new Pi- 
anola is still more re- 
markable. 


Ohenodist and Detrostyle 


Owo of ihe exclusive features of the 


Pianola and Pianola Piano 


ey HE feature which has 
placed the Pianola 
Gin a class by itself 
fis the human-like 
quality of its playing, 
due largely to the 
and the Metrostyle, 
both of which are exclusive with 
the Pianola and the Pianola Piano. 

The Themodist preserves the 
proper musical relationship be- 
tween the theme, or melody, and 
the entire musical composition. 
The Metrostyle provides an au- 
thoritative guide to correct inter- 
pretation and enables even those 
who lack musical training to play 
artistically and with true musical 


feeling. 





When Edvard Grieg first heard the 
Metrostyle Pianola, he said: 


“ Before hearing the Metrostyle I had thought 
that all such instruments were only machines, 
but itis, indeed, surprising what can be done with 
the Metrostyle in reproducing musical works in 
the way of giving the intentions of the composer.” 


Dr. Richard Strauss, the composer 
of “Salome” and “Elektra,” writes: 

“Tf I had not heard it myself it would have 
appeared to me asincredible that it should render 
the very playing of the artist as if he were sitting 
personally at the instrument. Even the thought 
of it still appears to me almost likea fairy tale.” 


Cecile Chaminade, the greatest 
modern woman composer, says: 


“Tt is the only instrument that allows the 
player to interpret the feeling and the emotion 
that the work which he interprets inspires, es- 
pecially in the Metrostyle, which renders possi- 
ble the true interpretation of the great virtuosi 
and contemporary composers.” 








Ole Prestige of the Pianola 


M1 IS a mistake to sup- 
pose that “PIANOLA” 
is a general title for all 
Piano-players. The 
word “PIANOLA” is 
a trade-mark name ap- 
plying exclusiv ely to the particular 
instrument made by the Aeolian Co. 
It is also a mistake to suppose that 
any piano with a Player built in it is 
a PIANOLA PIANO. The word 
“PIANOLA” is always in plain view 





on the fall-board of the genuine in- 
strument, both the cabinet PIANOLA 
and the piano with the PIANOLA 
built inside. 

The Aeolian Company’s instru- 
ments are sold, as a rule, by only one 
store ina locality. It is therefore 
safest, if you wish to secure the in- 
strument that is regarded as The 
Standard throughout the world, to ob- 
tain directly from us the name of our 
nearest authorized agent. 


May We Send You Full Information About 
The PIANOLA PIANO? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 7 





THEODOR 
LESCHETIZKY 


Of all the Piano- 
playing devices which I 
have heard, your Pian- 
ola is the only one de- 
serving of serious con- 
sideration from the 
musical world. 

From the famous 
teacher of Paderewski 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 


The greatest im- 
provement is the new 
Metrostyle that places 
the Pianola beyond all 
competitors. 

It is almost human. 


From the popular con- 
cert pianist 


THE WEBER PIANOLA PIANO 
Uniting in one instrument the Weber Piano and the Pianola 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Warm lounging hours 
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Happy womanhood means happiness for mankind. Mother instinct demands 
warmth—because warmth is the heart of the home. All know that a bleak house 
is a house of trouble. Rich tapestries, luxurious couches, and rugs of Persian 
weave can never cheer the rooms not provided with the soft, pure warmth and 
ventilation of Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating. 
placed in the home will comfort every part with 


genial, healthful warmth. Throw out the old- 
fashioned heating and watch the change in 
womankind. Every modern home is now being 
supplied with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
RADIATOR S BOILERS Radiators because people everywhere are begin- 
ning to realize all the merits of this way of heating, 
Every inch ofheating surface in the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators has been designed 
and stands for one purpose—thorough heating results with least expense for fuel. We do a world-wide business 
and keep constantly informed as to,the needs and developments in heating practice. Hence our product is ever kept 
advancing, thus meriting 
the high endorsement of 
all architects and heating 
engineers in America and 
Europe. 
Whether your building is 
old or new, farm or city, it 
can be heating-comforted 
without tearing up, or dis- 
turbingoccupants. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save heating 
dollars for the owner, and 
AN iL icnint AbselitiLhemas oe = = 
PY e < - oller and ¥ . 0. 3- J ~ ie . 
ofgein AMERICAN Radiators, cost. of 38ins AMERICAN Radiators; cost. duces ee — 
ing the owner $125, were used to Steam ing the owner $215, were used to Hot- Vo Se ee - 
heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. = rT agen, — 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This ours. rite us to-day 
did ice inehide ease eter, pipe, waiver: Geicke etc: which installation is extra for free book, “Ideal Heat- 
and varies according to climatic and other conditions. ing Investments.” 
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all large cities 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE W’ ATER-MARK” 


A HUNDRED or a thousand men see your 
letterhead where one sees your office. Yet, 
your office and its furniture are generally a little 
better than is necessary. 


Qld Eprmpshived 


makes a letterhead which suggests your 
big corner room and your mahogany. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Speci It tains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY ”—*‘ LOOK FOR THE W’ATER-MARK” 




















REAL PARISIAN LIFE) 


“ss Tales More Fascinating and 
: Exciting than Balzac or French 
4 Court Memoirs. 

In payment for binding for a Pub- 
lishing House that has gone into 
liquidation, we have taken a few 
sets of the famous Paul de Kock 
novels, which were awarded the 
{ Gold Medal on paper, printing, | 
bindin and illustrations, 
While they last we will sell them at 
“§ Half Price and on small monthly 
payments. Write at once for full 
4 particulars of this rare and unusual 
setof French novels. 


pauL DE kock =§ Celebrated Hats 
The Merriest French Humorist 
has written spicy, sparkling, witty, —AND— 
q amusiny,riveting novels—antidotes 
for melancholy. The stories, liter- 


ally translated, race merrily along; e 

nothing didactic or dull; as original h 

as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, e un a 1 m re a 
more fascinating than Sterne, Smole 


lett, or Fielding. 


SHORT FASCINATING 
STORIES 











178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. 


“Paul de Kock is a tonic in books . » OF inds . 
CER OE kan ponies? Sat Bet, 22d & 23d Sts. Windsor Arcade 
wi * A % fe Ia aes “ His a 
ters seem to be under the influence of champagne.”—CHARLES LEVER. 
“ He had kept France laughing for years-—the Smollett of France.”"—Bos- 181 Broadway 
TON HERALD. We dislike the superlative, but we believe this the best and NEW YORK 
richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and 
artistic French illustrations, made specially for this work. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLEI—FREE,. (We give estimates on binding 


pon gM or entire libraries, Work for trade dealers and librarians The Wellington 914 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














Putnam’s, Oct., ’o9. 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Without any cost tome please send me particulars. I am interested 


binding. Accredited Agencies in all Principal Citie 
of the World 
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Turn Depressing Nerve Exhaustion 
Into Active, Healthy Vim 


Are you easily excited—high strung? Do morbid, unpleasant thoughts bother 
you—are they sapping your mind of the force and vim so essential to life’s 
success? The trouble is—your NERVES. Your vital forces are being wasted. 
This marvelous telephone system of your body has gotten beyond control. 
Precautionary steps must be taken at once or you will be rendered unfit for the 
serious duties of life. At this dangerous period you will find 


Pabst Extract 
The "Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting.and tonic effects of the choicest 
HOPS wth the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley MALT. 
The HOPS have a soothing effect upon the nerves, inducing mental 
peace and refreshing rest. The pure extract of barley MALT is rich 
in nourishment. Being in predigested form, it is easily assimi- 
lated and the impaired nerve forces are quickly strengthened. 

Physicians of repute everywhere are constantly vouching for the 

merits of Pabst Extract, The “‘Best’’ Tonic, by recommending it 

to strengthen the weak and build up the overworked; to relieve 

insomnia and conquer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid 

the nervous; to assist nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 

Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist Today—Insist Upon It Being Pabst 

A Library Slip, good for Books and Magazines, is packed with each bottle. 
Booklet and Picture “ Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO, DEPT. 4 MILWAUKEE, WIS, 














PUTNAM’S AND THE READER 











NEW STATIONERY 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 





Monograms, Heraldic 
Designs, and Address Dies 


Engraved on Steel and Stamped in 
Appropriate Colors on Finest Water- 


Marked Papers. Sample Book of 
All the Newest Papers Now Ready. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
27 & 29 WEST 23p STREET NEW YORK 
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WhileRock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous *“* Richard's Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1903. Beautifully bound and illustrated 
humorous book. Sent for roc. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








I847 ROGERS BROS. .* 5. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘ K-42"' showing all designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
PRISCILLA PATTER 








a Iver Plate that Wears” 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
ONE MILE FROM OAKLAND GOLF CLUB 


NEW YORK | | TWELVE MILES FROM LONG ISLAND CITY 





BROADWAY AT S4TH STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway Sta- Open all the Year 
tion, and 53d St. Elevated | 


| 











‘* Broadway ~ Cars MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT ON LONG ISLAND 
from Grand Central | 
Depot pass the door | 





New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accom- DOUGLAS MANOR INN 


modations in New 


York at Resson-— DOUGLASTON 


able Rates 
$2.50 with bath, LONG ISLAND 
and up 


" } ON LITTLE NECK BAY 
European Plan | 





Ten minutes’ walk 


on we TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 290 











Excellent Restaurant 
Prices moderate 





Send for Booklet J. E. TENCH, Proprietor 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial NEW YORK OFFICE: 1122 BROADWAY 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





New and Enlarged Edition 


DE PROFUNDIS 


By OSCAR WILDE 


Second edition, with additional matter, edited, with an introduction, by Robert Ross 





Crown 8vo, with Portrait. $1.25 net 


In addition to the large amount of new material in De Profundis which was not included in the 
earlier editions, Mr. Ross has added some of the letters written to him from Reading Gaol which illustrate 
Wilde’s varying moods in prison. He has included also the two remarkable contributions to the Daily 
Chronicle on the subject of prison life; these and Zhe Ballad of Reading Vaol being all that Wilde wrote 
after his release other than private correspondence. 

N, B.—Eleven large impressions of the first edition have already been sold. 


THE MASTERY OF DESTINY 


By JAMES ALLEN 
Author of ** As a Man Thinketh,’’ ‘*‘ From Poverty to Power,’’ ‘* All These Things Added,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.00 net 


In this book is much that is entirely new in Mr. Allen’s work. The subject of re-birth is dealt with, 
social questions are touched upon, and there is also much valuable instruction on the training of the will 
and mind. 

The chapters and subjects dealt with are as follows : 

1. Deeds, Character, and Destiny 6. Mind-Building and Life-Building 
2. The Science of Self-Control 7. Cultivation of Concentration 

3. Cause and Effect in Human Conduct 8. Practice of Meditation 

4. Training of the Will 9. The Power of Purpose 

5. Thoroughness 10. The Joy of Accomplishment 


By the Same Author 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


16mo. Full limp leather in a box, 75 cents 
Green and Gold Edition, Bound in green limp leather, full gilt stamping, $1.00 





A remarkable volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to the discovery and per- 
ception of the truth that they themseives are makers of themselves by virtue of the thoughts which they 
choose and encourage ; that mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstances, and that, as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they 
may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and 
working towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. 
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&& 
PEARY 
“SPEDITIO 


All ese The World 
THERMOS Brings Comfort 


In every section of the civilized world—even in the wilds 
of uninhabited lands where the face of man is seldom seen; in 
the desert; in the frigid arctic and antarctic regions—wherev er 
men seek comfort and defy hardship—there 
has been found a never-failing source of com- 
fortable satisfaction. 

There are bottles that keep any pects hot—without fire— 
and cold—without ice—for days; Pots, Jars in which all man- 
ner of liquids and solids can be kep' t he ot or cold until wanted ; 
auto Eee nile hampers, English Made Carrying Cases, Humidors 
—every requirement of the home, the yacht, the automobile, 
the tourist, the explorer, the missionary, the pleasure- -seeker, 


has been anticipated i in 
j 
Wy) 


THE BOTTLE 


Seaside te aio in Africa carries engraved, silver 
bottles presented to him by admiring friends in 











5 6©Pittsburg; the Wright Brothers and Count Zeppelin in Cloud- 


land; Richard Harding Davis at the Equator; 
Lieutenants Peary and Shackelton at the North 
and South Poles; in fact, every known ceieb- 
rity has co! ourted. comtort and defied_hard- 
ship by being well supplied with 
equipment. And last — but not 
least—no home that shelters a baby or invaiid 
should remain another hour without, 
is an absolute neces- Os 
OS <i. in such a home. 


® Again we say “Please be Cautious!” 


We again caution you to be sure you get 
what you ask for. There are still a few dealers 
who sell attempted imitations of 
articles when the genuine is asked 
for. Don'tbedeceived. You will be dissatisfied, 
disappointed and defrauded if you permit one of 
these few remaining imitation dealers to sell you 
a worthless substitute. Send for booklet ‘* For 

ime the Health of Your Family.”’ It will give you 
many good health hints. Free if you address, 


American Thermos Bottle Company 


27th St. and Broadway New York, N.Y. Fy. 











What You Get for Nothing 
is the 


added value in comfort and 
fit and durability given by 
our flawless fabric—the 
most elastic made 


in the 


COOPERS 


Spire kate 
UNDERWEAR 


If you had an extra skin, it 
would fit as these garments do. 


We make the machine that 
makes the goods. 


Go to the shops; examine; 
compare; and we do not fear 
your decision. 


But be certain 


Trade 


This Mark 





identifies our goods. 


Our booklet tells 
about it. 


you all 


Cooper Manufacturing Co. 
Bennington, Vermont 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





A BOOK OF PRECIOUS STONES 


The Identification of Gems and Gem Minerals and an Account of Their 
Scientific, Commercial, Artistic, and Historical Aspects 


; By JULIUS WODISKA 
8vo, With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 4 Colored Plates, $2.00 net. 


A description, in altogether a new fashion, of gems and gem minerals, their nature and history, com- 
prehensible to every reader, and of prime value to students and to jewelers. 

The general reader will enjoy the simple descriptions of the origin, development, and treatment of the 
diamond, sapphire, and other precious stones, as well as of the beautiful semi-precious stones. The art 
and industry of mounting gems is somewhat elaborately covered, especially as exemplified in the work of 
students at technical schools and the many unattached workers in jewelry designing and making who form 
a part of the Arts and Crafts movement. Some of the quaint superstitions about gems in the chapter on 
folk-lore have a curious interest. 


POTTERY OF THE NEAR EAST 


By GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER 


Author of ** Inscriptions on Nile Monuments,’’ etc. 


8vo, With 64 Illustrations. Probable price,$ net. 


‘* During the last few months, many choice and remarkably preserved examples of the ceramic wares of 
this section of the Orient have reached our markets, examples distinctive in material, form, and ornamen- 
tation. Among these were found certain pieces of more than usual interest, since they provide us with 
new facts in regard to the dating of certain of these early medizeval ceramic productions. To present these 
facts as concisely as possible is the purpose of this monograph, which, it may be added, deals with the 
Muhammedan wares of every section of the Near East, with the single exception of those of Saracenic 
Spain, so ably treated of by Dr. Van de Put.”"—Zxtract from Author's Preface. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE ISTHMUS 


By HUGH C. WEIR 
8vo, Fully Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


It was to study the life of the men who are doing the work at Panama that Mr. Weir visited the 
Isthmus. It was not the machinery that held his attention, nor the pigeon-holed figures in the Govern- 
ment offices, nor the red-inked reports of engineering experts. It was the men, the men who are tearing 
from the red clay two million and three million cubic yards of earth every thirty days, who are levelling 
mountains, and building the greatest dams and locks in the history of the world. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Its History, Its Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce 


By WILLIAM DENISON LYMAN 


Professor of History in Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Large 8vo, Very Fully Illustrated, $3,50 net, Uniform with “The Hudson River.” 


This is the first effort to present a book distinctively on the Columbia River. The author gives some 
special prominence to Nelson and the magnificent lake district by which it is surrounded. As the joint 
possession of the United States and British Columbia, and as the grandest scenic river of the continent, the 
Columbia is worthy of special atiention. 
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The Candy of Character 


On the Character of Candy 
depends its fitness for 
gift making. 


No Candy is so well fitted 
and graciously accepted as 


Py 
FERD. MULHENS 
COLOGNE Op, GERMANY. A 
MULHENS x KROPFF 


Ww <NY 











































Two Weeks of Perfect Rest 


The soothing calm of nature in a quiet mood 
enfolds the tired spirit from the cities at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


No famous foreign spa can equal the cura- 
BA tive properties of these waters which are 
” unsurpassed in the treatment of Kidney, 
? Liver and Stomach troubles. 

: Pepe 27-14 se Hotel accommodations are ideal, and 

unique in offering the seeker of health perfect rest and quiet as well as 

ample opportunity for indulging in his favorite recreation. Many indoor 

and outdoor amusements—the most attractive 
health resort in America. Beautifully situated 
in Southern Indiana on the 


ON ROUTE 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
FRANK J. REED, G. P.A. E. P. COCKRELL, A.G. P. A. 
CHICAGO 
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WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE 
FOR MODERN CIVILIZATION? 


By JOHN P. MAHAFFY, LL.D. 
8vo, $2.50 net 


A series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of 
things Hellenic, sums up concisely his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilization upon mod- 
ern life. These essays take a wide sweep, and present the author's conclusions regarding the modern 
world’s political, social, literary, artistic, and philosophical heritage from the Greeks, 


MADAME, 
MOTHER OF THE REGENT 


By ARVEDE BARINE 


Author of ‘* La Grande Mademoiselle,’’ ‘* Princesses and Court Ladies,’’ etc. 
8vo, Illustrated. $3.00 net 


The Princess who, during the latter portion of the reign of Louis XIV. was known far excellence in 
France and throughout Europe as ‘‘ Madame,” was the second wife of Philippe of France, known as 
Monsieur Duc d’Orléans, the younger brother of Louis XIV. The record of her long years in France is 
full of dramatic incident, and the book shows the same power and skill in delicate and accurate character- 
ization of the persons referred to as gave such distinctive interest to Arvéde Barine’s two earlier volumes on 


‘* La Grande Mademoiselle.” 
MR. POPE 
A CHRONICLE OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By GEORGE PASTON 


Author of ‘* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’’ etc. 


Two volumes, 8vo, with Photogravure and other Illustrations. $6,50 net 


This book is based on the correspondence of the poet, published and unpublished, on the auto- 
biographical passages in his poems, and on the allusions to him in contemporary letters and pamphlets, 
whether complimentary or the reverse. His friendships and his quarrels are fully dealt with, while a summary 
is given of his principal works, with illustrative extracts. The author has discovered a considerable num- 
ber of unpublished letters, some of which are given in full, while the most interesting passages are quoted 
from others. 


LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By SIR HUBERT PARRY, M.A., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 


Professor of Music, Oxford; Director of Royal College of Music 
Author of ‘* Studies of Great Composers,’’ ** Evolution of the Art of Music,’’ etc. 


8vo. With Portrait 


A biography and acritical and historical study of the achievements of the great eighteenth-century com- 
poser, director, and performer upon the organ and piano. The eminence of Sir Hubert Parry himself as a 
composer and as a writer and student of music needs no comment. Considering the importance of the man 
who is the subject of this life, and the authority of Sir Hubert Parry as a critic and writer, no student of 
music can afford to be a stranger to this thorough and comprehensive work, 
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ONOTO has 
12 Distinct Features 


Fills and cleans itself in 5 seconds, 


Cannot leak, even when carried 
point downward, 


Self-regulating ink flow—writes as 
fast or as slow as you wish. 


Instantaneous ink flow—always 
writes at the first stroke. 


Continuous ink flow—never misses 
a stroke, 


Exactly-even ink flow—never blots, 
splatters nor floods. 

14-K Gold Iridium-tipped points— 
will last for years and never scratch. 


8 Double ink feed—one above and 
one below the nib. (The secret of 
features 3, 4 and 5.) 


9 Barrel and cap made of finest qual- 
ity polished black Vulcanite. 


10 No dropper, clip or special ink 
necessary. 


11 A point, a size and a price for every 
hand, every purpose and every pock- 
etbook. 


12 Absolutely guaranteed in every way 
—in construction, in material and 
in operation, 


No other Fountain Pen, at ANY price, has ALL these 12 


features. 


Few have even ONE of them. 


Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU NO MORE than the old- 
fashioned finger-besmearing leaky Dropper-Fillers or the new- 
fangled impractical Rubber-Sack and Pump-filling kinds! 


Get pen-wise and get your Money’s Worth! 


Four sizes and prices, $2.50, $3, $4 
and $5. Fifteen different style ‘pen 
points, Any Stationer can supply 
you. If yours will not, write us for 


Catalog 8, names of nearest Onoto 
dealers, and free Onoto Score 
Pads for “ Bridge” and “ Five- 
hundred” —or order direct by mail, 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 
261 Broadway 
New York 


~ The Bosom Friend of , 
the Man Who KNOWS 
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Above is a reproduction of the hands of the 
great Piano artists. 

These hands earned in the aggregate millions 
} of dollars. 

They charmed hundreds of thousands of 
people by their matchless wizardy at the Piano 
—their astounding mastery of almost impossible 
difficulties of technique. 

Yet they charmed but few times—not many 
of us can carry a golden recollection of their 
playing—some of us heard them not at all. 

* * *  & 

Wouldn’t you like to sit down tonight after 
the stress of a strenuous day, just when you want 
relaxation—when you want to be mentally re- 
} vived and refreshed—and listen to the velvety 
purring elegance of i cachitiarky —the thunder- 

ing majesty of 
Liszt— the fire 
of Carreno—the 
passionate ro- 
manticism of 
Rubenstein ? 

Wouldn't 
you like to 
create these 
sounds for your- 
self — easily — 
with little or no 
mental or physi- 
cal effort > 





These Hands to Play for You From the London Sketch 


You, Mr. Business Man — you, Mr. Mer- 
chant— 

Wouldn’t you like to have your little child 
play the things these artists play or some dear 
old song or hymn ? 

You can have them all at your command by 
means of a Cecilian Player Piano—all as 
they’re written, for the Cecilian Player Piano 
plays the entire keyboard of 88 notes, not 
merely 65 as does.the ordinary player piano. 

You, your wife, daughter, or child can 
easily play the Cecilian—no matter how indif- 
ferent may have been your or their musical 
education. 

For the Cecilian is at once the most simple, 
the freest from useless “gimcracks’’—unnecessary 
devices—confusing levers—of any player piano 
manufactured. 

And at the same time the Cecilian is the 
surest, most durable and most easily controlled 
player piano made, for the reason that its 
interior mechanism is metal, not wood —unaffect- 
able by heat or cold, moisture or dryness. 

Let us send you our ( free ) 
Art Brochure 


* * * * 


We have a most interesting booklet on Player Pianos, giving 
vital advice as to the selection of the right Player Piano and 
why. Your name and address on a Postal Card entitles you to 
one of these handsome Brochures, Just say on it—** Send me 
Art Brochure F ’’—and write us today. 


Cecilian Player Pianos 


The Farrand Company 
Detroit, Mich. 





Copyright 1909, The Farrand Company 




















